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BT  THE  BEV.  HABVET  GOODWIN,  JKA. 

Elementary  Statics^  designed  chiefly  for  the  use 

of  Schools.  Crown  Syo.  6#. 

ThA  design  of  this  work  Ib  to  makt  the  pxfadplw  of  Statics  Intdligible  to  boy* 
who  have  attained  a  fair  knowlMg«  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometi)  •  Tbe  lawi 
of  Static8»  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  the  doctrine  of  tlio 
lever,  are  first  dedaoed  experimentally ;  and  the  student  having  been  thus 
randered  familiar  with  the  randamentsl  truths  of  the  subject,  is  subseqnmUy 
introduced  to  their  mathematical  demonstration.  This  amngement  forms 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  book.  Eadi  chapter  is  aooompaaied  by 
an  imasinaij  conTexsation  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  in  which  the 
difficnltTes  of  the  subject  are  discussed,  and  collateral  information  introduced. 
There  is  also  appended  to  each  chapter  an  Examination  Paper  of  Questions 
upon  its  contents. 

Elementary  Dynamics^  designed  chiefly  for  the 

use  of  Schools.  Crown  8to.  b$. 

This  Tolume  is  a  sequel  and  companion  to  the  preceding  It  is  written  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  principle,  having  appended  to  each  chapter 
an  imaconaiy  conversation  and  a  paper  of  Examination  QnestionB.  The  three 
Laws  of  Motion  are  dealt  with  in  three  separate  (Aumters ;  each  of  the  earlier 
laws  being  followed  out  into  its  consequences,  and  illustrated  by  practical 
applications,  before  another  is  introduced.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  very  much  to  fiacilitate  the  progress  of  beginners.  There 
is  a  diapter  upon  the  impact  of  balls ;  and  the  treatise  concludes  with  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  s&nple  cycloidal  pendulum. 

*#*  The  two  books  bound  together,  10*.  6<i 

A  Collection  of  Problems  and  EccampUs^  adapted 

to  the  ^Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics."  Wito  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Questions  proposed  during  the  first 
Three  Bays  of  the  Senate-House  Examinations  in  Qie  Tears 
1848^  1849, 1850,  and  1851.    Second  Edition.  8yo.  6t. 

Elementary  Chapters  in  Astronomy^  from  the 

"Astronomie  Physique''  of  Biot  8yo.  3«.  6</. 


CAHBBIDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPEBS, 

Being  a  Supplement  to  the  University  Calendar, 

for  1857,  containing  all  the  Senate-House  Examination  papers 
indodinff  those  set  for  the  Tjrwhitt's  Hebreir  Scholarships.  May, 
185G.— Theological  Examination.  Oefofter,1856. — Cams  Prize.  Odo- 

her,  1856 — Crosse  Scholarships.    November,  1856 Mathematical 

•  Tripos.  Jaimary,  1857.— The  Ordinary  B.A.  Degree.  January,  1857. 
Smith's  IVizes.  February,  1857.— Craren  Scholarship.  FAruary, 
1857. — CJaasical  Tripos.  February,  1857.-.Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 
February,  1857  w— Chancellor's  Medals.  February,  1807.— Chancel- 
lor's Lend  Modal.  February,  1857 ^Bell's  Scholarships.  FOruary, 

1857.— 'Natural  Sciences  Tnpos.  March,  1857.— Preiioiis  Examina- 
tion.   March,  1857.— Theological  Examination.    April,  18A7. 
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LATE  FELLOW  AND  TTTtOB  OF  SIDNET  SUSSEX  COLLEGE,  OAVBBIDOB. 

[The  Pvblithers  duire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this 
Series  ay  Elementary  Boohs,  They  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the 
hingdom,  and  are  speeicUly  suitable  for  Upper  Fomu  and  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  Universities,  Upwards  of  Fifty  Thousand  Copies 
of  these  Works  have  been  sold,  and  some  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  the  languages  of  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  India^ 

1.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic,  com- 
prising the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms,  with  the  Compntations 

employed  by  Artificers,  Gagers,  and  Land  SufTeyors.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Eighth  Edition.  With  a  New  Appendix  of 
Misoellaneous  Questions.  12mo.  oas.  4f.  6d. 

In  the  present  treatise  the  Author  has  endeaTOured  to  combine  irtiat  Is  neoeaaary 
of  the  Philoeophy  of  the  adenoe  of  Arithmetic  with  the  practice  of  the  Art  of 
Numbera 

Throughout  the  work  he  has  attempted  to  trace  the  louroe  of  every  rule  which  to 
given,  and  to  investigate  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded :  and  by  means  of 
particular  examples  comprising  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  every  other 
example  of  the  same  kind,  to  attain  in  Arithmetic  the  kind  of  evidence  wliich  to 
relied  upon  in  Qeometiy,  or  In  any  other  demonstratl^^e  science. 

A  Secotid  Appendix  qf  MiscdUmeous  Qtiestions,  (many 
qf  which  havs  been  taken  from  tJie  Examination  Papers 
given  in  the  Univertity  during  the  last  few  years),  has  been 
added  to  the  present  edition  qf  this  work,  which  the  Author 
considers  will  conduce  greatly  to  its  practical  utility, 
especially  for  those  who  are  intended  for  mercantile 
pursuits. 

A  Key  to  the  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting 

of  Questions  for  Examination  in  all  the  Boles  of  Arithmetic.  Second 
Edition.  bds.  6s. 

2.  The  Elements  of  Algebra.     Sixth  Edition,  revised, 

improved,  and  reduced  in  price.  Sro.  lOir.  6d. 

MR.    HIND'S   ALQEBRA   FOR    SCHOOI^. 

3.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetical  Alge- 
bra: Established  upon  strict  methods  of  Mathematical  Reasoning, 

and  Ulnstrated  by  Select  Examples  proposed  during  the  last  Thirty 
Tears  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Third  Edition.        12mo.  6s. 

Derisned  as  a  teauel  to  the  ArUhmetic,  and  affording  an  easy  transition  from 
Arithmetic  to  Algebra— the  prooossos  being  fully  exemplified  from  the  0am- 
bridge  Kraminatwm  Papers. 

4.  The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Logarithms  and  the  Construction 
and  use  of  Mathematical  Tables.    FifSk  Edition.  ISmo.  bds.  6s. 

Designed  to  enable  the  Student  to  become  aoquafaited  with  the  prindplei  and 
applications  of  TitgonometiT.  without  requiring  of  him  anytlilng  more  than  a 
Imowledge  of  the  Elements  of  Oeomotry  and  a  facility  in  the  common  operations 
of  Aritlunetic  and  Algebra. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


This  Edition  differs  yery  slightly  from  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  improvements  and  alterations  are  such  as  to  require 
no  additional  remarks ;  I  therefore  reprint  the  Preface  to  the 
Fourth  Edition  entire. 

H.  GOODWIN. 

CAMBBmGE. 

Jvly,  1857. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Thb  sale  of  three  large  impressions  of  this  work  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  reprint  in  this  Fourth  Edition  the 
preparatory  remarks  which  were  prefixed  to  the  book  at  its 
first  appearance.  It  will  however  be  desirable  that  the  student 
should  have  before  him  the  schedule  of  subjects,  as  fixed  by 
i;he  Grace  of  the  Senate  which  governs  the  first  three  days  of 
tbe  examination  for  Mathematical  Honours,  and  which  con- 
sequently determines  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  form  part 
€>t  the  following  Mathematical  Course. 

The  Grace  is  as  follows : 

1.     That  Questions  and  Problems  being  proposed  to  the  Questionists 
on  ei^ht  day^,  instead  of  six  days  as  at  present,  the  first  three  days  be 
to  the  more  elementary,  and  the  last  five  to  the  higher  parts  of 


•  •• 


Till  PftBFACB    TO   THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 

Mathematics:  that  after  the  first  three  days,  there  shall  be  an  inteml 
of  eight  days ;  and  that  on  the  seventh  of  these  days  the  Moderators  and 
Examiners  shall  declare^  what  persons  have  so  acquitted  themselves  as 
to  deserve  Mathematical  Hononrs. 

3.  That  those  'who  are  declared  to  have  so  acquitted  themselves, 
and  no  others,  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Mathematics:  and  that  after  that  Examination,  the  Moderators  and 
Examiners,  taking  into  account  the  Examination  of  all  the  eight  days, 
shall  arrange  all  the  Candidates  who  have  been  declared  to  deserve 
Mathematical  Honours  into  the  three  classes  of  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes, 
and  Junior  Optimes,  as  has  been  hitherto  usual ;  and  that  these  classes 
l>e  published  in  the  Senate-House  at  nine  o'Clock  on  the  Friday  morning 
preceding  the  general  B.A.  Admission. 

3.  That  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  on  the  first  three  days  shall 
be  those  contained  in  the  following  Schedule : — 

Euclid.  Book  I.  to  YI.  Book  XI,  Props,  i.  to  xxi.  Book  XII, 
Props.  I,  u. 

AmTHMEnc  and  the  elementary  parts  of  Algebra  ;  namely,  the  Rules 
for  the  fundamental  Operations  upon  Algebraical  Symbols,  with  their 
proofs ;  the  solution  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations ;  Arithmetical 
and  Geometrical  Progression,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem,  and  the  principles  of  Logarithms. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Plane  TaiGONOMErnY,  so  far  as  to  include 
the  solution  of  triangles. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Comic  Sections,  treated  Geometrically, 
together  with  the  values  of  the  Radius  of  Curvature,  and  of  the  Chords 
of  Curvature  passing  through  the  Focus  and  Centre. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Statics,  treated  without  the  Di£Eerential 
Calculus;  namely,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  Forces  acting 
in  one  plane  on  a  point,  the  Mechanical  Powers,  and  the  properties  of  the 
Centre  of  Gravity. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Dynamics,  treated  without  the  Difierential 
Calculus;  namely,  the  Doctrine  of  Uniform  and  Uniformly  accelerated 
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Motion,  of  £illiDg  Bodies,  Projectiles,  CoUiaion,  and  Cydoidal  Oscil- 
lations. 

The  l8t>  2nd,  and  3rd  Sections  of  Newtom^s  Pbincipia;  the  Pro- 
positions to  be  proved  in  Newton's  manner. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Hydrostatics,  treated  without  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus;  namely,  the  pressure  of  non-elastic  Fluids,  specific 
Gravities,  floating  Bodies,  the  pressure  of  the  Air,  and  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  more  simple  Instruments  and  Machines. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Oftigs  :  namely,  the  kws  of  Reflexion  and 
Befraction  of  Rays  at  plane  and  spherical  surfaces,  not  including  Aber- 
rations; the  Eye;  Telescopes. 

The  elementary  parts  of  Astronomy  ;  so  £ur  as  they  are  necessary  for 
the  explanation  of  the  more  simple  phaenomena,  without  calculations. 

4.  That  in  all  these  subjects,  Examples,  and  Questions  arisiug 
directly  out  of  the  propositions,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Examina* 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  propositions  themselves.' 

5.  (This  article  rrfen  merely  to  the  days  and  hours  of  Examination, 
and  is  therefore  omitted) 

6.  That  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  shall  be  authorised  to 
dedare  Candidates,  though  they  have  not  deserved  Mathematical  Ho- 
nours, to  have  deserved  to  pass  for  an  Ordinary  Degree,  so  fiur  as  the 
Mathematical  part  of  the  Examination  for  such  degree  is  concerned; 
and  such  persons  shall  accordingly  be  excused  the  Mathematical  part 
of  the  Examination  for  an  Ordinary  Degree,  and  shall  only  be  required  to 
pass  in  the  other  subjects,  namely,  in  the  parts  of  the  Examination 
assigned  in  the  Schedule  to  the  last  two  days :  but  such  excuse  shall  be 
available  to  such  persons  only  for  the  Examination  then  in  progress. 


This  volume  is  intended  to  contain,  and  I  believe  does 
^  contain,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  three  days'  examination 
according  to  the  above  schedule,  with  the  exception  of  Euclid 
and  Arithmetic. 


X  PBSVAOB   ItO  THE  TOXnittL   ADITIOK. 

The  {Hresent  edition  is  considerably  improved  and  enlarged; 
the  enlargement  however  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of  ad- 
ditional explanations,  and  illustrations,  the  number  of  new 
articles  introduced  is  extremely  smalL  Several  mistakes  into 
which  I  had  inadvertently  fallen  in  preceding  editions  have 
been  corrected,  and  I  desire  to  tender  my  thanks  to  those, 
friends  who  have  called  my  attention  to  errors  which  I  had 
overlooked. 

In  the  treatise  on  Astronomy  I  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  lead  the  student  to  consult  other  works  in  addi* 
tion ;  the  subject  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  with  difficulty  brought 
into  a  small  compass,  not  to  mention  the  advantage  of  studying 
the  works  of  those  who  are  not  merely  writers  on  Astronomy 
but  themselves  Astronomers.  With  this  view  I  have  referred 
repeatedly  to  Sir  J.  F.  W.  HerscheFs  "  Outlines  ",  as  well  as 
Mr  Airy's  "  Ipswich  Lectures " :  I  have  also  quoted  for  the 
same  purpose  from  Humboldt's  " Cosmos '\  and  BulTs  "Phy- 
sics of  the  Earth" ;  I  have  likewise  referred  to  the  "Elemen- 

m 

tary  Chapters  in  Astronomy"  which  I  translated  from  Biot*s 
Aatroncmie  Physique  and  published  some  time  since,  and 
which  as  an  introduction  to  Astronomy,  clear  in  exposiiioft 
and  rendered  interesting  by  historical  details,  appear  to  me 
unrivalled. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  size  in  the  present  edition, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  pages  of  fresh  matter,  the 
publisher  has  found  it  to  be  possible  (in  consequence  of  the 
large  circulation)  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  work ;  this  has 
accordingly  been  done  with  my  full  concurrence. 

H,  GOODWIN. 

OAXBRn>0& 
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ALGEBRA. 


1.  Algebra  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  may  be  de- 
fined as  being  the  science  of  reasoning  by  means  of  general 
written  symbols.* 

In  its  simplest  form  we  may  consider  algebra  as  a  more 
general  species  of  arithmetic,  in  which  the  reasoning  and  the 
operations  refer  to  certain  general  representatives  of  numbers, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  symbols  of  specific  numbers, 
▼iz.  the  digits  1,  2,  S... which  are  the  subject  of  arithmetical 
reasoning.  The  science  of  algebra  is  of  a  far  more  general 
and  comprehensive  character  than  this ;  but  oven  restricting 
our  views  to  such  a  science  as  would  be  formed  by  a  substi- 
tution of  symbols  of  numbers  in  general  for  the  nine  digits, 
we  may  see  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  advance  which  we 
have  made  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  arithmetic,  because  any 
rule  which  has  been  established  by  means  of  algebraical  sym- 
bols will  be  universally  true,  since  the  symbols  may  represent 
any  numbers  whatever;  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
rule  by  means  of  operations  which  deal  with  particular  num- 
bers only.  This  remark  wiU  be  understood  better  as  the 
student  proceeds. 

In  the  following  treatise  it  wiU  be  assumed  that  the  stu- 
dent has  already  made  himself  acquainted  with  arithmetic; 
but  some  of  the  rules  and  operations  of  that  science  will  be 
proved  and  explained  as  applications  of  algebra.  Indeed, 
the  theory  of  some  of  the  arithmetical  processes  will  seldom 
be  seen  distinctly,  until  the  mind  has  been  informed  by  the 
more  general  science. 

*  The  etjmdlogy  of  the  name,  Algehra,  i«  given  in  Ti^fioiit  wwjt.  It  Im,  howeyer, 
pretty  generally  considered,  that  the  word  is  Arahian,  and  that  from  those  people  we 
had  the  name,  as  weU  as  the  art  itself,  as  is  testified  hy  Lucas  de  Burgo,  the  first 
European  author  whose  treatise  was  printed  on  this  art,  and  who  also  refers  to  former 
mthoffs  and  masters,  from  whose  writings  he  had  learned  it.  The  Aimhic  name  he 
gives  it,  is  Algfaebra  e  Almucahala,  which  is  explained  to  signify  the  art  of  restita« 
tion  and  comparison,  or  opposition  and  restoration,  or  resolution  and  equation,  all  which 
agree  well  enough  with  the  nature  of  this  art  Some,  howerer,  derive  it  from  various 
other  Arabic  words.    Button's  Tracts^  HUiwry  of  A^ffebnu 
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2.  The  symbols  used  to  denote  numbers  or  quantities 
are  usually  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  express  known  or  determined  quantities  by  the 
early  letters,  as  a,  6,  c...,  and  unknown  by  the  latter,  as  ^,  y, 
jg;  but  this  rule  is  purely  conventional,  and  need  not  be 
strictly  followed. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  enumerate  and  explain  the 
various  signs  which  are  used  in  algebra. 

8.  +  Plus,  signifies  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed must  be  added.  Thus  2  -f  3  is  the  same  thing  as  5  ; 
using  letters,  a  +  6  represents  the  sum  of  a  and  b,  whatever 
are  the  values  of  a  and  &,  or  a  and  b  added  together* 

4.  —  Minus,  signifies  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  must  be  subtracted.  Thus  9  —  2  is  the  same  thing 
as  1 ;  and  a  -  6  represents  a  with  b  taken  from  it. 

6.  Since  the  signs  +  and  —  prefixed  to  a  quantity  b  in- 
dicate addition  and  subtraction,  they  would  seem  to  imply 
some  antecedent  quantity  to  which  6  is  to  be  added  or  from 
which  it  is  to  be  subtracted ;  they  are  used  however  without 
this  restriction,  and  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  student  to  consider  +  6  as  a  quantity  which  is  to  be  added, 
and  -  &  as  a  quantity  which  is  to  be  subtracted.  One  of  the 
signs  +  and  -  is  supposed  to  be  prefixed  to  every  algebraical 
quantity:  +  a  ia  termed  a  positive  quantity,  *  a  a  negative 
quantity.  When  +  a  is  not  preceded  by  another  quantiiy,  it 
is  usual  for  shortness^  sake  to  omit  the  +,  and  to  write 
simply  a. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  a  negative  quan* 
tity  may  here  be  of  service.  A  debt  may  be  regarded  as  a 
negative  quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  quantity  to  be  subtracted 
in  case  of  there  being  any  property,  (which  is  positive,)  from 
which  to  subtract  it. 

6«  X  Into,  signifies  that  the  quantities  between  which  it 
stands  are  to  be  multiplied  together :  thus  2  x  3  is  equivalent 
to  6. 

This  sign  is  frequently  omitted,  or  its  place  supplied  bj  a 
point:  thus  a  x  b,  ab,  a.b,  are  equivalent. 
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7.  When  the  same  qoantil^  is  multiplied  ii^to  itself 
several  times^  the  product  is  represented  in  an  Abbreviated 
form,  by  placing  above  the  quantity  a  figure  indicating  the 
number  of  times  that  it  is  repeated :  thus  a  >«  a  is  written  a^ 
and  a  y>  a^  a,cfi  :  a*  is  called  the  second  power,  or  the  square 
of  a ;  a'  the  third  power,  or  the  cube ;  o^  the  fourth  power, 
and  so  on :  a^  is  the  same  thing  as  a. 

The  figure  which  indicates  th^  power  of  a  quantity  is 
ealled  its  index  or  exponent.  The  meaning  of  the  terms 
power,  index,  exponent,  will  be  hereafter  much  e:itended«  (Bed 
Art.  25.) 

8.  -i-  Divided  by^  signifies  that  the  foxmef  of  two  quan- 
tities between  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
latter.     Thus  6  -f  2  is  equivalent  to  8. 

Divisicm  is  howev^  more  genei^y  represented  by  writin^f 
the  two  quantities  as  a  vulgar  fraction :  thus  a-:-  6  is  written 

-r,  and  is  commonly  read  for  shortness'  sake  thus,  ahy  h. 

9 

We  will  anticipate  the  result  of  a  subsequent  artidl^i  (Art# 
25,)  by  saying  that  —  may  also  h6  written  thus,  a"^. 

9.  The  difference  of  two  quantities  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  '^  :  thus  a  >«  6  means  a-&,  or  &-a,  ac- 
cording as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  6. 

10.  When  Several  quantities  are  enclosed  in  a  braeheii 
thus  (a  +  6  -  c),  it  is  intended  that  any  sign  }nrefixed  or  affixed 

*  to  the  bracket  should  apply  to  all  the  quantities  included  by 

it :  thus  a-'{b-^e)  means  that  b  and  c  are  both  to  be  Mb* 

traeted  from  <i,  {a^bf  means  that  the  siim  of  a  -f  6  is  to  be 

multiplied  by  itself,  (2  +  1)  (3  +  2)  is  equivalent  t6  3  x  5  or  15« 

A  vinculum  or  line  drawn  over  several  quantities^  thus 

a  +  6  +  c#isinall  respects  equivalent  to  a  bracketi 

11.  .%  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  word  ihertfore;  and 
'.*  for  the  word  because. 

12.  The  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  represeilted  by 
writing  over  the  qmmtity  the  sigti  ^ot  more  bri^y 

1—2 
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-which  IB  in  fact  a  corruptioii  of  the  letter  r  standing  for  r€uUx 
or  root,  and  is  termed  a  radical :  thus  v^a  or  \/a  means  the 
square  root  of  a.     Similarly  the  cube  root  is  denoted  by  v^, 

the  fourth  root  by  \/a,  and  so  on. 

We  will  again  anticipate  the  result  of  an  article  already 
referred  to,  (Art.  25)  by  stating  that  \/a  may  also  be  written 


thus,  a*;  in  like  manner  vo^  niay  be  written  thus,  a\ 

A  quantity  under  a  radical  sign,  the  root  of  which  cannot 
be  extracted,  is  caUed  an  irrational  quantity  or  a  surd :  thus 
\/s  is  a  surd  quantity.  Quantities  which  involye  no  surds 
are  called  rationaL 

13.  The  number  or  quantity  by  which  any  other  quan- 
tity is  multiplied,  is  frequently  called  its  coefficient :  thus  in 
the  quantities  ax^  7y,  a  and  7  may  be  called  the  coefficients 
of  x  and  y  respecUyely.  When  no  coefficient  is  prefixed  to  a 
letter,  l  is  always  understood. 

14.  Any  combination  of  symbols  is  called  an  algebraical 
ecBpression,  and  sometimes  an  algebraical  Jbrmulcu 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  of  n  dimensions  with  respect 
to  any  letter,  when  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  the 
expression  is  n :  thus  a?  +  ^o*  +  1  is  of  three  dimensions  with 
respect  to  a. 

When  an  expression  is  composed  of  two  quantities  con- 
nected by  the  sign  +  or  -,  it  is  called  a  binomial  expression ; 
when  of  three,  a  trinomial;  when  of  several,  a  polynomial: 
a  +  &  is  a  binomial,  a  +  6  +  c  +  da  polynomial. 

When  an  expression  is  composed  of  quantities  connected 
by  the  sign  x,  (either  expressed  or  understood,)  the  several 
quantities  are  called  factors  of  the  expression :  thus  a,  b,  c, 
are  factors  of  a&c. 

15.  e  Equals,  signifies  that  the  quantities  between 
which  it  is  placed  are  equal  to  each  other.  Thus  the  sym- 
bolical sentence  2  +  S  «  5  expresses  the  fact  that  2  and  s  added 
together  make  5. 

The  signs  >  and  <  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  re- 
spectively greater  than  and  less  than.  Thus  a  >  b  would  ex- 
press that  a  is  greater  than  6. 
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16:  An  algebraical  sentence  expressing  equality  between 
two  expressions,  such  Baa-k-l^^^ora^  +  m-hl^O^ia  called 
an  equation. 

17.  Similar  or  like  algebraical  quantities  are  such  as 
differ  only  in  the  value  of  their  numerical  coefficient :  thus  2a 
and  5a  are  like  quantities. 

18.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  muUiple  of  another, 
when  the  one  can  be  divided  by  the  other  without  remainder, 
or  when  the  one  contains  the  other  as  a  factor:  thus  4a  is  a 
multiple  of  a,  and  ov  of  s. 

19.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  mea9ure  of  another, 
when  the  former  will  divide  the  Jatter  without  remainder* 


20.  The  student  will  find  it  advantageous,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  knowledge  acquired 
firom  the  preceding  articles,  by  practising  upon  some  simple 
examples.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  in  this  place  to  re- 
mark, that  the  science  of  algebra,  and  others  which  will 
be  treated  of  hereafter,  are  most  easily  to  be  acquired  by 
the  practice  of  them ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  acquire  and  retain  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
algebraical  theorems,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  con* 
siderable  amount  of  indusi^  expended  on  the  working  out  of 
examples.  Wherefore,  once  for  all,  the  student  is  earnestly 
requested  after  reading  any  new  rule  or  theorem  to  turn  to 
the  examples  illustrative  of  it,  an<^  work  as  many  as  possible 
before  proceeding  further. 

ADDITION. 

21.  Bulb.  The  addition  of  odgebraieal  quanHiies  is  pfr^ 
Jormed  hy  eomnocting  those  that  are  unlike  with  Iheir  proper  eigne, 
mid  collecting  those  that  are  like  into  one  sum* 

The  addition  of  algebraical  quantities  would  in  fact  be 
performed  by  writing  them  one  after  another,  and  connecting 
them  by  the  sign  + ;  but  the  preceding  rule  indicates  the 
mode  of  reducing  the  sum  so  written  down  to  its  simplest  fomu 
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When  like  quantities  occur  with  different  signs,  their  alge- 
braical sum  is  found  by  taking  the  smaller  coefficient  from 
the  greater  and  prefixing  the  sign  of  the  greater:  thus  ^a-^H 
would  be  written  a,  and  -  4a  +  3a  would  be  written  —  e^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  addition  thus  considered  is  a  yery 
different  operation,  in  some  respects,  from  arithmetical  a^di* 
tion,  since  in  arithmetic  to  add  is  always  to  tncr^o^^,  but  in 
alg^ebra  to  ad4  is  only  to  anrneot  a  series  of  quantiti^  with 
their  proper  ^gne;  pnd  a  quantity  mf^y  therefore  be  decreased 
by  {living  apother,  which  is  negatiye,  added  to  it. 

The  order  in  which  the  result  of  the  addition  of  scTeral 
quantities  is  written  down  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  usual  eceteris 
paribus  to  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet :  thus  we  should 
write  a  +  ft  4-  c,  not  a  +  e  +  b. 

The  following  are  examples  of  addition,  which  the  stu(lent 
may  verify : 

J?a+   6  -2a+   6  «a-    ft  2a  -   ft 

a  +  Sft  a  +  Sb  a  +  Sb  a  -  3ft 


Supi  Sa-h^k           -r  a  +  4ft  3a  ^^b          Sa^  4$ 

(I*  +  8<ift  +  sft'  -^a-fft-hc-fd 

r^aa^rrOft^Aft*  a -^  b  -^  €  4- d 

3a^  4-  Sab  -Sft*  a+ft-c  +  d 


«0«  +  4a&  +  5ft"  ^+  ft  +  c  - d 

»«  +  «6  +  «c  +  9d 

a*  +  ftc  +  ccl 
V  +  bd  +  (^ 
a"  +  ft«  +  tf» 


»a' +  2ft»+ ao» ^  ftc+ ftd+ cd 


a»  +  fty-f  car 
ca^ay^bx 


■  -  •••  ^»~~J^'"'^^^"^^^^'^^^T^^"T"'"T^^^^ 


'  I'  -I        ■  ■  .    {  T< 


(a  +  6  -  c) «  +  (ft  -  c  +  a)  y  +  (<?  -  a  -  ft) « 


MULTIPUOATION. 


SUBTEACnON. 


22.     Rule.     One  algebraical  quantity  may  be  subtracted 
from  another  by  changing  its  sign  and  adding  it  to  the  other. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  apparent ;  for  to  subtract  +  a 
is  by  definition  the  same  thing  as  to  add  -  a ;  and  to  sub- 
tract a  quantity  which  itself  ought  to  be  subtracted  is  nothing 
else  than  to  add  that  quantity.  Using  an  illustration  already 
adopted,  we  may  say  that  to  subtract  a  debt  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  add  to  property. 

Hence  also  we  see  that  —  prefixed  to  a  bracket  changes  the 
rign  of  all  the  quantities  in  that  bracket,  so  that  -  (a  +  6  -  c) 
is  equivalent  to  -  a  —  6  +  c. 

EXAMPLES* 

2a  +  6  2a  -  6  a  +  6  -  S<? 

a  +  Sfr  -a  +  S&  a  —  6+0 


Difference    a  —  26  sa  —  4b  26      -  sc 


20*  +  3a6  -    6«         a  +  6  -  (c  +  d)         (a  +  6)  oj^  -  (c  -  d)  y» 
cf  "  4ab  +  s6*         a  -  (6  -  c)  +  d  (6  +  c)  «*  +  (a  +  d)  ^ 

o^  +  7a6  -  46"  26  -  2c  -  2rf  (a  -  o)  «*  -  (a  +  c)  ^ 


MULTIPLICATION. 

23.  Unlike  quantities  cannot  be  multiplied  together  any 
fbrtber  than  by  connecting  them  by  the  sign  x»  or  writing 
them  together  without  sign.  Thus  a  multiplied  by  6.  gives 
ab  or  b€Ly  for  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  -  consider  a  to  be 
multiplied  by  6  or  6  by  a. 

But  lUBe  quantities  are  multiplied  together  by  adding  their 
indices.  Thus  afi  xal^m  a^  for  a?  mgnifies  aaa  and  a^  sig- 
nifies aaaa,  therefore  a?  x  tj^si  aaa  x  aeuia  •>  aaaaaaa  «  J  by 
definition,  for  cff  means  nothing  else  but  a  mnltqdied  into  it- 
self Mvan  timea 
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The  sign  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is  determined 
by  this  rule ;  yiz.  the  product  of  two  quantities  affected  by 
the  same  &ga  is  positive,  of  two  affected  by  different  signs 
negcUive. 

Thus  +ax+6«+a6; 
—  ax  +  6«  —  a6; 
+  ax  -5«-a6; 
-ax  -&-  +  ai. 

This  rule  may  be  thus  explained : 

(1)  +  a  X  +  6  signifies  that  a  is  to  be  added  6  times, 
which  is  the  same  as  adding  unity  a&  times,  therefore  the 
result  is  +  ab. 

(2)  +  a  X  -  6  signifies  that  b  is  to  be  subtracted  a  times, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  subtracting  unity  oft  times,  there- 
fore the  result  is  -  ob. 

(3)  -  a  X  +  6  signifies  that  a  is  to  be  subtracted  b  times, 
therefore,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  result  is  -  a&, 

(4)  -  a  +  -  6  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  —  a  is  to 
be  subtracted  6  times,  or  that  -  a&  is  to  be  subtrctcted,  or  that 
0(6  is  to  be  added,  therefore  the  result  is  +  a&. 

Numbers  are  multiplied  together  as  in  common  arith- 
metic :  thus  2a  X  36  is  not  written  %  x  Sah  but  6ah. 

What  has  been  sstid  hitherto  applies  chiefly  to  the  multi- 
plication of  simple  algebraical  quantities,  or  expressions  of  one 
term  only.  When  two  polynomials  are  multiplied  together, 
each  term  in  the  multiplicand  must  be  multiplied  by  each 
term  in  the  multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  all  such  products 
(arranged  as  is  most  convenient)  will  be  the  complete  product 
required. 

It  is  usual  in  algebraical  multiplication  to  commence  with 
the  term  on  the  left  hand  of  an  expression,  instead  of  com- 
mencing on  the  right  as  in  arithmetic 

When  the  same  letter  occurs  in  an  expression  with  di& 
ferent  indices,  it  is  usual,  and  in  most  cases  of  the  application 
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of  algebra  neeesBary.  to  arrange  the  expressions  according  to 
the  powers  of  that  letter:  thus  the  expression  l-8<v  +  d<v'-/p* 
ought  not  to  be  written  1  +  d«'  -  Sor  —  «*»  but  it  may  with 
propriety  be  written  as  we  have  given  it,  in  which  case  it  is 
said  to  be  arranged  according  to  oicending  powers  ofm;  or  it 
may  be  written  thus  ^  or"  +  z^  —  So^  +  l>  in  which  case  it  is 
said  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending  pawere  of  v.  The 
student  cannot  be  too  careful  in  attending  to  the  proper 
wrrangement  of  expressions. 

EXAMPLES* 
a  +  5  a  +  6 

0  +d  a  —  6 


ae'\-bc 

ad  +  bd 

a*  -^ab 
-  a6  -  6* 

ac  +  &c  +  ad  +  bd 

a»          ~6« 

a  +    bx  +   cof 

a^-^abw-^aea^ 
^abx  -  Vcf  —  bew^ 

acaf  +  bcsf  +  cV 

In  this  example  the  product  has  been  arranged  according  to 
ascending  powers  of  a^  because  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier 
were  so  arranged ;  and  on  this  account  the  two  terms  in« 
Tolnng  9^^  yiz.  S^acsf  and  -  6V«  have  been  collected  into 
one  term,  and  the  combined  quantity  Sac  -  i^  is  considered 
as  the  coefficient  of  a^. 

OJ*  if-  S^  -  1 

^  —  2«  +  1 

^+2af  —  1 
«*  —  4«*  +  4^  —  1 
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The  operation  of  multiplicatioii  may  be  sometimes  ab* 
breviated  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  easQy  seen  by  actual  muItipUeation,  that 

(a  +  6)  X  (a  -  5)  .=  a«  -  V, 

or  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and  dijference  of  two  quantiiie» 
i»  equal  to  the  dijferenee  of  their  equares;  a  theorem  which  may 
be  used  in  the  multiplication  of  such  quantities  as  those  in 
the  last  example,  or  more  generally,  in  the  multiplication  of 
two  polynomials  which  involve  the  same  algebraical  quantities 
but  different  algebraical  signs. 


Thus      («*+2a:-l)x(^-2jr+l)«(«*+2d?-.l)x(«*-2a?-l) 

the  same  result  as  before. 

Again,  («  +  y+iy-t*)x(»  —  y+jf  +  t*) 

-(«  +  «f  +  y-«)  X  (j?+«f-y-t«) 
-  («  +  zY  -  (y  -  u)* «  ^  +  ^ofz  +  ji^  -y*  +  2y«  -  «**> 

a  result  which  may  be  verified  by  direct  multiplication. 

DIYISION. 


24.  Division  being  the  inverse  of  multiplication^  its  roles 
may  be  deduced  flx)m  those  of  multiplication. 

Quantities  which  are  not  powers  of  the  same  quantity  can 
be  divided  one  by  another  only  by  writing  one  under  the  other 
in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction. 

But  quantities  which  are  powers  of  the  same  quantity 
can  be  divided  one  by  another  by  subtracting  the  index  of 
the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend.  Thus  cf-^a^cfy 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  a  x  a'  >»  a^ 

The  rule  of  signs  is  this ;  the  division  of  quantities  of 
like  signs  gives  a  poeilive  quantity,  and  of  unUhe  signs  a 
negative. 
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Sometimes  the  diyision  of  unlike  quantities  can  be  par* 

tiaUy  effected :    thus  —7-7  ■  t-  »  where  the  dividend   can 

aba       d 

be  divided  by  the  factors  a  and  b  of  abd,  but  not  by  the 

factor  d. 

When  a  polynomial  is  to  be  divided  by  a  simple  quantity, 
each  term  of  the  polynomial  must  be  divided  by  it,  and  the 
sum  of  the  terms  so  found  affected  with  their  proper  signs 
will  be  the  quotient. 

The  process  of  dividing  one  polynomial  by  another  is 
one  of  greater  difficulty,  but  is  rendered  sufficiently  simple 
by  its  analogy  to  long  division  in  common  arithmetic.  The 
first  step  is  to  arrange  the  divisor  and  dividend  according  to 
either  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  some  letter  com- 
mon to  the  two;  the  division  of  the  first  term  of  the  dividend 
by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  gives  the  first  term  of  the 
quotient ;  multiply  the  divisor  by  this  term,  and  subtract  the 
product  from  the  dividend;  bring  down  as  many  more  of  the 
terms  of  the  dividend  as  may  be  required,  and  repeat  the 
process  until  all  the  terms  have  been  brought  down. 

The  only  point  in  this  rule  which  seems  to  require  ex- 
planation, is  the  arranging  of  the  expressions  according  to 
powers  of  some  common  letter.  The  reason  may  be  given 
thus :  divison  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication,  and  in  order 
to  make  division  successful  we  must  be  sure  that  we  follow 
exactly  the  reverse  steps  of  some  particular  mode  of  mul- 
tiplying, for  two .  e^^pressions  may  be  multiplied  together  in 
many  different  ways  according  to  the  arrangement  which  we 
choo9Q  to  adopt;  now  we  are  sure  of  following  an  exactly 
rev^rsQ  process  by  attending  to  the  rule  of  arraqgemeni: 
which  has  been  given,  for  the  quotient  and  divisor  may  be 
eonceiTed  tp  have  b^en  multiplied  together  according  to  thia 
nde  to  form  the  dividend* 

It  cannot  be  positively  asserted,  that  the  operation  of 
division  will  never  succeed  unless  the  quantities  be  arranged 
aooordiiig  to  the  powers  of  some  cammon  letter ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  in  general  the  operation  will  fail,  and  that  we 
can  never  ensure  success  unless  the  quantities  he  so  arranged. 


13 


•I-6)  ^-V  («-»     Qnotieai 


*  +  y)  *'  +  y'     (*•-•- j^-'y  +  «"-y  -  Ac 

-  JT-'y  +  y» 

-  jT-'y  -  «-y 

-r-y  +  y- 
ji-y + ji»-y 

-•"-y  +  y" 

Lei  us  detemaine  under  wliat  eurcomstances  the  preeed' 
log  diTirion  will  terminate.  Suppose  n  to  be  an  odd  number, 
then  we  ahall  arrire  at  length  at  a  remainder  «y  ~*  +  ^,  irhidi 
is  eridently  dirisible  by  «  +  y,  and  therefore  tiie  division  ter- 
minates;  but  if  »  be  even,  we  shall  have  the  remainder 
•>  «y*~*  ^  y",  which  is  not  divisible  by  «  +  y,  and  therefore 
the  division  does  not  terminate. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  «*  -f  sT  is  never  divi-^ 
sible  by  «  —  y,  and  that  «*  -  y*  is  divisible  by  c  •«-  y  if  n  is 
even,  and  by  «  -  y  whether  n  is  even  or  odd. 
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llie  following  example  is  given  to  shew  the  importance 
of  arrangement ; 

a  +  l)  a*+2a  +  1  (o  +  l 
a^  -^  a 


«+  I' 
a  +  1 


thus  the  operation  terminates ;  but  suppose  we  had  proceeded 
thus  2 

a  +  l)  1  +  «a  +  a*(  -  -  -+  &c. 


1 

1 

+  - 

a 

1 
a 

+  «a 

1 

1 

a 

a« 

—  &c. 

and  the  operation  will  never  come  to  an  end. 

Let  us  determine  under  what  circumstances  /v*  -f  a/v  -i-  6  is 
divisible  by  d?  -f  y. 

«^  +  y^ 

(a  -  y)  dr  +  6 
(a-y)«  +  ay  — y* 


ft  -  «y  +  y* 

We  have  then  in  general  a  remainder  ft  —  ay  -i-  y' ;  and 
4*  +  a«  +  ft  is  therefore  not  divisible  by  « -f-  y,  unless  y  be 
each  a  quantity  that  ft  ->  ay  +  y*  «  0. 
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In    like  manner  we  can  determine   the   eondition    of 

«^  +  asf  +  ftjr  +  c  being  divisible  by  a^  +  y, 

^  +  y )  ^  +  ««*  +  54?  +  c  («*  +  (a  —  y)  «  +  5  -  ay  +  y* 

(a  -  y)  »'  +  ha 

—         - 

(6  -  ay  +  y*) «  +  <J 

{p^-ay-h- y^w  -^by-^ay^+y* 

cby-^-ay^'-y^ 

Hence  the  division  is  not  possible,  unless  y  be  such  a 
quantity  that  e  ^by  -i-  ay*  -  y*  -  o. 

ON  THE  MEANING  OP  FRACTIONAL  AND 
NEGATIVE  INDICES 

25.  Hitherto  a"  has  been  understood  to  signify  a  x  a  'ic.,. 
n  times,  and  therefore  n  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  whole 
number.  But  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  symbol  a"  in  other  cases, 
whether,  for  instance,  we  may  not  assign  a  meaning  to  ai,  and 
to  a^K  In  doing  so  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that 
no  supposition  be  made  contradictory  to  any  thing  which  we 
have  at  present  laid  down,  and  it  will  manifestly  be  most 
convenient  that  the  rules  for  multiplying  and  dividing  such 
quantities  as  we  speak  of  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  a  positive  index.  Suppose  then  we  make  this  convention, 
that  the  rule  of  indices  which  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
positive  integer  indices  (Art.  23)  shall  hold  true  in  all  cases ; 
that  is,  let  us  assume  that  universally ^ 

a*  xa''^  a".+"         (l) 
and    ^«ra"-»        (2)»; 


a» 


then  it  will  be  found  that  these  assumptions,  which  eontradict 

*  It  wiU  be  easily  leen  that  these  two  aMumptione  are  not  independent,  (2)  being 
immediately  deducible  from  (1). 
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nothing  preceding  them,  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  a*  when  n  is  fractional  or  negative.  For  we  hare 
by(l) 

ai  X  ai  wMoi^i  ■■  a, 

but    aixal-(ai)*; 

.-.  (aiy  -  a, 

or  ai  «  \/a. 
Or  more  generally, 

aiPxa'^x .jp times ■  a>»  J'  «a; 

but  aP  X  ajp  X ji  times  ->  [a^']  ; 

.\(arj    ma, 

1 
or  a'  «  v^ 

1  £ 

Hence  the  symbol  op  represents  the  p^  root  of  a,  and  aP 
represents  the  p^^  root  of  a^ :  thus  4i  ->  d,  and  4l  ■■  S^     It  will 

be  seen  also  that  ^^^  am  ^ ai  » ai^i  m  t^,  and  so  on. 

Again,  suppose  that  in  (i)  we  write  -  n  for  n,  then  we 
hare 


but  by  (2)  ^  -  a"-» 


a"  X  a"* 
a* 
a- 


A  a"  X  a  '  «  — , 


which  prores,  that  to  multiply  by  a*"**  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
divide  by  a",  or  that  a"""  •  — ;  thus  2"*  =  "^t^*  a^^d  4"!  -  i. 


Thus  we  have  assigned  to  negative  and  fractional  indices 
a  meaning  not  inconsistent  with  any  thing  which  precedes, 
and  which  will  be  found  of  great  service.    We  shall  therefore 

a' 


_  J  I 

henceforth  use  the  Sfymbols^o,  — ,  and  o^,  a"*  indifferently. 
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26.  A  rather  remarkable  consequence  follows  from  (8), 
which  will  require  a  few  words.  If  we  suppose  m  and  n  to  be 
equal,  we  have 


a- 


a" 


or  1  =  a^ 

This  result  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  paradoxical;  nevertheless 
it  must  be  received  as  true,  being  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
our  previous  assumptions  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  being  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible. For  suppose,  /trst,  that  a  is  a  number  greater  than 
1 ;  then,  if  we  extract  its  square  root,  it  is  evident  that  the 
square  root  will  be  less  than  the  number  itself;  let  the  square 
root  be  again  extracted  and  the  number  will  be  stiU  further 
decreased ;  let  this  process  be  repeated  a  great  many  times, 
say  a  thousand,  then  the  number  will  have  decreased  at  each 
process,  but  will  never  be  made  less  than  1,  because  if  so,  con- 
versely a  quantity  less  than  l  might  be  made  greater  than  1 


1 


by  squaring,  which  is  absurd :  hence  a*     ,  which  represents 

the  square  root  of  a  taken  a  thousand  times,  must  be  very 

nearly  «  i,  but  not  quite.   Again,  secondly,  let  a  be  a  numbed 

less  than  l,  and  let  the  same  process  be  performed  upon  it, 

then  it  is  clear  from  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  that  the 

number  will  increase  at  each  process,  but  that  it  can  nerer 

1 

become  quite  "■  l :  hence  also  in  this  case  a  nearly  « 1,  but 
not  quite.    But  -^^  is  a  very  small  quantity  indeed,  and  it 

therefore  appears  that,  whether  a  be  greater  or  less  than  l, 
when  n  is  very  small,  a"  very  nearly  a  i,  and  hence  we  can 
see  the  meaning  of  the  equation  a® «»  i.* 

*  The  meaning  of  the  equation  a^»l,  and  of  negative  indicea,  may  periiapa  reoeiTo 
illustration  thus.  Take  any  power  of  a,  as  a",  and  divide  it  by  a,  the  quotient  again  by 
a,  and  so  on ;  then  we  shall  produce  the  following  series  of  quantities, 

a«, fl»,  a*,  a»,  «",  a»,  ^»  J»  ^»  ^»  ^» C-^- 

Now  take  the  same  quantity  tfl,  and  produce  a  series  of  quantitica  by  contlnnaUy 
diminishing  Its  index  by  unity ;  the  series  wiU  be 

«•,  a\  a*,  a»,  o«,  a*,  a",  «-\  a-»,  «-•,  a-*, (B). 
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THE  GREATEST  COMMON  MEASURE. 

27.  Def.  The  greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers  is 
the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  both  without  remainder. 

The  greatest  common  measure  of  two  algebraical  expres- 
sions must  be  defined  rather  differently. 

Dbf.  Let  two  algebraical  expressions  be  arranged  accord^ 
ing  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  then  the/actor 
of  the  highest  dimension  with  respect  to  that  letter^  which  divides 
both  without  remainder,  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the 
two  expressions. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  hdjs^hest  common 
divisor,  since  the  terms  greater  or  less  are  not  applicable  to 
algebraical  expressions,  which  are  great  or  small  according  to 
the  numerical  values  which  we  choose  to  assign  to  the  letters 
inyolved:  but,  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  the 
name  of  greatest  common  measure  will  be  used. 

28.  To  investigate  a  rule  for  finding  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  two  algebraical  expressions. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  expressions  arranged  according  to 
descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  let  the  highest 
power  of  that  letter  in  B  be  not  higher  than  the  highest  in  A. 
Divide  A  by  B,  make  the  remainder  the  divisor  and  B  the 
dividend,  and  so  on,  until  you  come  to  a  quantity  which  will 
divide  without  remainder ;  this  last  divisor  will  be  the  greatest 
common  measure  required. 

The  series  {A)  and  (B)  ought  to  be  the  same,  since  the  commencemeots  are  the 
tame^  and  the  two  are  formed  throughout  by  a  uniform  process ;  but  this  identity  cannot 
Bttbsist  unless  we  have 

«•=!,  «-»=-,  a-*=-r  <*'•=■::•'  «^=':;;i»*'«' 

«         a  or  a*  or 

The  meaning  of  fractional  indices  might  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner;  but  the 
Tiev  given  in  the  text,  respecting  the  ground  upon  which  the  theory  of  both  fraetional 
■ad  negative  indices  is  built,  appears  to  be  the  most  logiciil  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
which  can  be  proposed. 
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The  operation  indicated  may  be  represented  as  under, 
B)  A  {p 
pB 

"cT-B  {q 

D)   C  {r 
rD 


0 


from  which  we  have  the  following  relations, 

J^pB+C  (1), 

B^qC  +  D  (2), 

O'^rD  (S). 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  any  quantity  {P)  which  measures 
two  others,  Q,R,  will  measure  a  quantity  such  as  mQ^Nr*, 
since  it  will  divide  each  of  the  terms  mQ  and  nRf  ;  but  from 
(8)  we  see  that  D  measures  C,  therefore  it  measures  qC  +  D, 
that  is,  it  measures  B,  by  (2) ;  therefore  it  measures  pB  +  C, 
that  is,  it  measures  A,  by  (1).  Hence  i>  is  a  common  measure 
of  A  and  B.  It  is  also  the  greatest  common  measure ;  for  if 
not,  let  it  be  If ;  then  since  B'  measures  both  A  and  B  it 
measures  A  -pB^  that  is,  it  measures  C,  by  (l);  therefore  it 
measures  B  —  qC,  that  is,  it  measures  B,  by  (2) :  but  1/  can- 
not measure  JD  if  it  .be  a  quantity  of  higher  dimensions, 
therefore  J7  is  not  a  greater  common  measure  than  27,  that 
is,  D  is  the  greatest  common  measure. 

In  order  to  render  the  preceding  process  successful,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  modify  the  remainders,  and  also  the  given  ex- 
pressions, in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  fractional  coefficients 
in  all  the  terms  which  occur.  We  may  do  this  by  multiplying 
by  any  quantity  which  does  not  introduce  a  new  common 
measure,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  proof  which  has  been  given 

*  The  ezpretsion  mQ±nR  stands  for  mQ-\-nR  and  mQ^nRi  it  is  read  thus, 
mQ  plus  or  minus  nR,  «  ' 

-f  If  this  does  not  appear  manifest,  the  proof  is  as  follows :  Since  P  measures  Qy  let 
Q^qP,  and  since  P  measures  A,  let  Rs^rP;  therefore 

mQd^nR=mqP^nrPs^(mq:knr)  P, 
that  is,  P  measures  mQ:knR, 
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will  not  be  affected  by  supposing  the  expressions  so  modi- 
fied. Also,  any  factor  which  is  found  to  belong  to  one  re- 
mainder,  and  not  to  the  other  which  is  used  as  the  divisor 
or  dividend  to  it,  should  be  omitted. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
numbers  follows  at  once  from  the  preceding  investigation ;  in 
the  arithmetical  process  there  is  clearly  no  need  of  that  modi- 
fication of  the  remainders  or  the  given  quantities,  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  algebraical. 

Ex.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 

Sa?*  +  2*5  +  Sj7  +  2  and  4^  +  10^  +  4»  -  2. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reject  the  factor  2,  which 
belongs  to  the  latter  quantity  and  not  to  the  former ;  then 
the  operation  is  continued  thus : 

3a*  +  2(x^  +  307  +  2 


24J*  +  5j^  +  207  -  1 )   &»*  +  4^7*  +    6a7  +    4    (so? 

6a?*  +  15ci75+    g^««    g^ 

2 

-22a?3-12a7»+  18cr+    8    (- 11 
- 2207* -  55d7»  -  22«ir  +  ll 

4to»  +  40a?-    S 

2afl  +       5a^  +       20?  -        1 
43 

43^  4.  409  -  3)   S6afl  +    215<r'  +      S6w  -      43    (2^ 

"s&»»  +      SOip*  -        6af 

lS5a7*+      92<v-      43 
43 


I  5805aj*  +  39560;  -  1849   (l35 

I  58050?*  +  540007  -   405 


-  144407  -  1444 

'  2—2 
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(Rejecting  the  factor  -1444) 

fl?  +  l)   4>Sar  +  40a?—  S  (48j^  -  S 
4Sw^  +  43^ 

—  S.r  -  S 

-  Sx~  3 


Hence  «  +  l  is  the  greatest  common  measure  required. 

The  example  here  given  is  one  of  considerable  compli- 
cation, but  is  worthy  of  attention  as  illustrating  the  peculiar 
difficulties  besetting  the  search  for  the  greatest  common 
measure.  The  student  is  particularly  advised  to  obtain  faci- 
lity in  working  examples  under  this  rule  before  proceeding 
further;  not  so  much  because  the  process  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  is  one  of  frequent  use  in  practice, 
as  because  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  and  the  working  of  examples  under 
this  rule  is  therefore  an  excellent  means  of  gaining  that  skill 
in  the  management  of  symbols  which  is  essential  in  the  sub- 
sequent applications  of  algebra. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  two  polynomials  can  be  discovered  without  per- 
forming the  operation  above  described :  as  for  example,  sup- 
pose it  were  required  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  a?*  -  a*  and  a?  -  bjs^  +  a'a?  -  a'6 ;  we  have, 

aj*  -  a*  «  (/»«  -  a*)  (««  +  a*), 
and  a^  -  ba?  +  d^of  -  a*b  =  a?'  (^r  -  6)  +  a*  (a?  —  6), 

«  (a^'  +  a^)  (a?  -  5), 

and  it  is  evident  that  jt*  -f  a*  is  the  greatest  common  mea- 
sure. In  fact,  the  rule  which  we  have  given  for  discovering 
the  greatest  common  measure  may  be  dispensed  with,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  ascertain  by  inspection  the  simple  factors 
of  which  the  polynomials  are  composed. 

29.  The  greatest  common  measure  of  three  quantities 
A,  B,  and  Q  is  found  thus:  Find  D  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  A  and  B,  then  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
D  and  C  will  be  the  greatest  common  measure  required. 
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For  every  measure  of  A  and  B  measures  A  And  there- 
fore every  measure  of  A^  B  and  C  measures  C  and  2>,  and 
hence  the  highest  measure  of  Ay  B^  and  C  will  be  the  highest 
meaisure  of  C  and  27. 

£x.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  ^  +  «* — ior  +  2^ 
*'— d?*  +  «-l,  and  «*+S.r-4. 

First,  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  ^  -i-  ^  -  to* + % 

and  jy*  —  «•  +  «-  1. 

+  «*-4»+2)  «^-a?*+dj-l  (l 

-2«*  +  5»-  S 
2«*-5«  +  s)  2i»'+2fl?-8«  +  4   (jn 

Sta?  —  5^  +  Sitt 


7j»' 

-110?  + 4 

2 

14J7" 

-  22.V  +  8 

(T 

14»« 

-  S5x  +  21 

b 

13«-13 

Rq'ecting  the  factor  18,  we  have  for  the  new  divisor  or  -  1 ; 

jj  -  l)  2j^  -  5df  +  8  (2#  -  8 
2«*  —  2«r 


-  84?  +  a 


and  4?  —  1  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  first  two 
given  quantities. 

We  have  'now  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
4f  -  1  and  «■  +  8tfr  —  4. 

oj-l)  4i<  +  8«v-4  («  +  4 

4v  -  4 
4ar  —  4 
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jr-1  is  itoelf  tbe  greatest  omnmon  measure  required,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  is  the  greatest 
comnion  measure  of  the  three  giyen  quantities. 

30.  One  application  of  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  two  quantities  is  to  the  simplification  of 
fractions;  they  may  frequently  be  simplified  by  inspectioUj 
but,  if  this  cannot  be  done^  find  the  greatest  common  mea- 
sure of  the  numerat<»*  and  denominator  by  the  preceding 
method  and  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  it* 

THE  LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE- 
SI.  Dbf.  If  A  and  B  are  two  algebraiccU  eapresnons 
arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter^ 
and  M  the  quantity  of  lowest  dimensions  with  respect  to  that 
letter  which  is  divisible  by  both  expressions,  then  M  is  the  least 
common  multiple  of  A  and  B. 

To  find  Af,  let  m  be  any  multiple  of  A  and  B,  so  that 

m  ^pA  ■■  qB; 

then  by  definition  M  will  be  that  value  of  m  for  which  p  and 

q  are  of  tbe  lowest  dimensions.     But  since  pA  ■>  gJB,  we  have 

D     B  p 

-  -  — 9  and  therefore  the  proper  value  of  -  will  be  found  by 

q      A  q 

reducing  -j  to  its  lotvest  terms.     Hence  if  27  be  tbe  greatest 

common  measure  of  A  and  B, 

B  A 

AB 

and  therefore  M  ^pA^qB  ^  —. 

Hence  we  have  this  rule:  Multiply  the  two  expressions 
together  and  divide  the  product  by  the  greenest  common  measure^ 
the  quotient  will  be  the  least  common  muitipk. 

In  practice  it  is  better  to  divide  one  of  the  quantities  by 
the  greatest  common  measure,  an4  multiply  the  other  by  the 
quotient. 
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If  two  quantities  haye  no  common  measure  it  is  plain  that 
their  least  common  multiple  is  their  product. 

Example.    Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a'  —  2jf  +  l 
and  a^  —  «'-#+  !• 


247*  -  44r  +  2 


«*-24r+l)   «»  — 24f+l    (47+2 

47*  —  247*  +  47 


3a> 

-S4P  +  1 

ix* 

-4.V  +  2 

«* 

-24?+l 

(» 

*-i) 

-1 

»* 

—  47 

« 

-47+1 

-  47+1 

Hence  47  —  1  is  the  greatest  common  measure. 
Again  4?-l)  4r*-47*-47  +  l  (47* -1 

0^-47* 


-47  +  1 
-4?+  1 


.•.    (47»  -  1)    («•  -  247  +  1)  -  4^  -  247*  +  247  -  1     Js    the    Icast 

common  multiple  required. 

33.  The  least  common  multiple  of  three  quantities,  J,  B 
and  C  is  found  by  determining  the  least  common  multiple  D 
iXtapf  two  of  them,  as  A  and  B^  and  then  finding  the  least 
common  midtiple  of  D  and  C. 
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Eic  Find  the  least  eommon  multiple  of  a?*  -  l,  afl  -  ly 
and  a^  +  5*r  +  4. 

The  greatest  common  measure  of  47^  - 1  and  a?'  ~  l  is  easily 
found  to  be  w^l;  therefore  the  least  common  multiple  is 

^: -^ -,  or  (of  +  1)  (d^  -  1).     We  ihust  now  find  the 

J?  —  1 

least  common  multiple  of  this  quantity  a,nd  a^  +  5af  +  4t:  it  will 

be  found  that  the  greatest  common  measure  is  /r  +  l ;  there- 

fore  the  least  common  multiple  wiU  be  ^^ -^ ^, 

or  («*  -  1)  (»*  +  5«  +  4),  or  ^  +  5d^*  +  4a^  -  ^'  -  5,r  -  4. 

ON  FRACTIONS. 

33.  In  arithmetic  we  define  a  fraction  thus  :  A  fraction 
is  any  part  or  parts  of  a  unit  or  whole,  and  it  consists  of  two 
members,  a  denominator  and  a  numerator,  whereof  the  former 
shews  into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided,  the  latter 
shews  how  many  of  them  are  taken  in  the  given  case. 

Thus  ^  denotes  that  the  unit  is  divided  into  5  parts  and 

a 
that  3  of  them  are  taken ;  and  more  generally  ~  denotes  that 

6 

the  unit  is  divided  into  b  parts  and  that  a  of  them  are  taken. 
In  algebrja  we  cannot  give  exactly  the  same  definition,  for 

we  call  any  quantity  of  the  form  -  a,  fraction,  although  a  and 

b  are  not  necessarily  representatives  of  whole  numbers,  as  they 
must  be  if  the  fraction  be  an  arithmetical  or  vulgar  fraction. 

What  is  meant  by  the  algebraical  fraction  -  is  simply  this, 

o 

that  any  quantity  effected  by  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a,  and 

divided  b^f  b ;  this  definition  however  includes    that  given 

above  for  vulgar  fractions,  as  it  ought,  because  algebra  is  a 

more  general  science  than  arithmetic,  and  includes  arithmetic 

in  its  rules. 

34.  To  add  two  or  more  fractions  together,  bring  them  to  a 
common  denominator,  add  the  numerators  for  a  new  numerator, 
and  take  the  common  denominator  for  a  new  denominator. 
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Let  7- »  3  be  two  fractions, 

.,       a      c      ad     be      ad  ^  be 

^^''b'-d'bd^bd — bd"' 

a,       tul 

for  in  the  first  place  r  »  r^ »  since  to  multiply  and  divide  by 

0      bd 

d  cannot  affect  the  value  of  the  fraction ;  and  in  the  next 

ad      be  . 
place  73+7-=  indicates  that  a  quantity  is  to  be  divided  by 
bd      bd 

hd  and  multiplied  first  by  ad  and  then  by  6c,  and  that  these 

two  products  are  to  be  added  together,  whereas  the  expres- 

ad  4-  be 
rion  — — —  indicates  division  by  bd  and  multiplication  by 
bd 

od  +  &c,  but  this  is  manifestly  the  same  operation  as  in  the 

^  ,  ad      be       ad  -¥  be 

former  case,  hence  7-7  +  T-i  «  — z-. —  • 

bd      bd  bd 

The  rule  for  subtraction  follows  at  once  from  that  for 
addition,  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

a      c      ad  ^be 
6  "5-      bd      ' 

35.  When  any  number  of  fractions  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  common  denominator,  the  rule  (which  requires  no  proof)  is 
this :  Multiply  each  numerator  by  every  denominator  except 
its  own,  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denomi- 
nator; connect  the  numerators  together  with  their  proper 
signs,  and  place  under  them  the  new  denominator;  lastly, 
reduce  the  fraction  so  formed  to  its  lowest  terms.  This  rule 
may  be  sometimes  usefully  superseded  by  the  following: 
Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators,  take 
this  as  the  new  denominator  and  its  product  by  the  several 
fractions  for  the  several  new  numerators. 

Ex.  1.    Reduce  the  expression ;  to  its  most 

simple  equivalent  form. 
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In  this  case  1  -  ^'  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  the 
two  denominators,  and  we  have 

^p*  afl         «*  (1  +  a?)  -  47*         «• 


which  is  the  form  required. 

Ex.  2.       Reduce 7 r^  +  ; rr to  its 

d7  + 1      (cT  +  l)*      {af-\-iy      ay  +  2 

simplest  equivalent  form. 

The  new  denominator  will   be  (^  +  l)'  (^  4>  2),  and  the 
expression  may  be  written  thus, 

4  (j?  +  !)•  (a?  +  2)  -  S  (a?  +  1)  (or  +  2)  +  (a?  +  2)  -  4  (a?  +  l)' 
^  (ar  +  1)3(^  +  2)  * 

^j^.^j^  ^  (g^  +  2)f4(a;  -n)«  ,  3  (py  -n)  -f  1}  .-  4(jy  -ny 

(a?  +  1)»  (.r  +  2) 

{(B  +  2)  (4a;*  +  5d7  +  2)  -  4(a?'  +  Sa?'  +  3<v  +  1) 
"  {a  +  1)«  (or  +  2) 

4a>*  +  ISof*  +  12d7  +  4  -  4^?^  -  12j?*  -  120?  -  4 


(or  +  if  {w  +  2) 


a?" 


(ar  +  1)»(^+  2)' 

which  is  the  form  required. 

86.  To  fnmUiply  two  Jraetians  toge^isr,  mukiply  tiie  nume^ 
rators  together  for  a  new  numercUor,  asid  ths  denaminatars  togtiksr 
for  a  new  denominator. 

Let  \,  %  be  the  two  fractions,  then  wiU  %  x  ^-S- 
o     d  b     d     od 

This  is  a  consequence  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  for 
-  X  -  signifies  that  the  quantity  c  is  to  be  divided  by  rf,  then 

multiplied  by  a,  and  then  divided  by  h ;  and  ~  signifies  that 

od 

a  and  c  are  to  be  multiplied  together  and  then  divided  by 
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the  product  6d;  lience  the  operations  indicated  in  the  two 
cases  are  the  aame,  the  order  of  them  is  the  only  difference; 
but  the  order  of  operations  has  no  effect  on  the  result ; 

a      c      ac  • 

The  same  reasoning  will  shew  that  a  x  -  s  -~- . 

ad 

It  will  be  observed  here  as  in  other  cases  that  a  rather 
extended  sense  is  given  to  the  term  mtUtiplicaiion;  the  student 
should  understand  by  the  term  an  algebraical  operation  of 
which  multiplication  in  arithmetic  is  the  type. 

37.  To  divide  one  frctction  ly  another ,  invert  the  divisor 
and  proceed  as  in  multiplication. 

Since  to  divide  is  the  inverse  of  to  muUiplyf  it  follows 

that  to  divide  by  ~  is  the  same  thing  as  to  multiply  by  - ; 

and  hence  the  rule. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  in  this  and  all  other 
cases  the  fractions  resulting  from  any  of  the  operations  for 
which  the  rules  have  been  given  should  be  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms. 

ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DECIMAL  FRACTION& 

38.  The  principles  of  algebra  which  we  have  been  de« 
▼efopiBg  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  expli^  and  prove  the 
rules  of  decimal  fractions ;  and  as  we  have  been  speaking  of 
fractions,  this  w31  be  a  convenient  place  for  introduciBg  the 
sulgect. 

39.  DsF.  J  decifnal  fraction  ie  one  which  has  10  or  some 
power  of  10  for  its  denominator. 

Henqe  a  decimal  fraction  will  be  represented  algebraically 

by  — ;  where  n  is  the  number  of  decimal  places,  and  N  is 
'  10»  '^ 
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the  whole  number  which  the  decimal  would  represent  if  we 

137 
omitted  the  decimal  point.     Thus  1.57  »  — ,  in  which  case 

10* 

N  B  157  and  n  »  2. 

Having  obtained  this  general  symbolical  representation  of 
a  decimal,  all  the  rules  will  follow  with  great  simplicity. 

40.     To  prove  the  rtiUfor  the  muUipKeation  of  decimdU. 
Let  — ,  —  be  two  decimals :  then 

10^      10" 

M      N       MN 


X 


10*       10*       10"+" 

The  numerator  of  this  last  fraction  shews  that  the  decimal 
quantities  are  to  be  multiplied  together  as  if  they  were  whole 
numbers,  the  denominator  that  there  must  be  m  +  n  decimal 
places,  that  is,  as  many  as  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand 
together. 

The  rule  for  division  may  be  proved  in  like  manner. 

.41.  To  prove  the  rule  for  converting  a  vulgar  Jractian  into 
a  decimal. 

Let  -^  be  the  vulgar  fraction ;  then 

- — identicaUy. 

The  numerator  shews  that  we  are  to  add  cyphers  at  pleasure 
to  the  right  of  J,  (for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  multiplying 
by  10",)  and  that  we  are  then  to  divide  by  B ;  while  the  de- 
nominator indicates  that  as  many  places  are  to  be  marked  off 
for  decimals  as  we  have  added  cyphers. 

42,  To  prove  that  every  vulgar  Jraction  must  produce  either 
a  terminating  or  a  recurring  decimal. 

In  the  division  of  A  10*  by  B  every  remainder  must  be 
less  than  B^  therefore  there  can  be  at  most  only  i9  -  l  dif* 
ferent  remainders;  hence  if  no  remainder  becomes  zeror 
that  is,  if  the  operation  does  not  terminate,  a  remainder 
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must  recur  within  J?  —  l  operations  at  furthest ;  the  fi j^ures 
in  the  quotient  will  then  recur,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
recurring  decimal. 

43.  To  determine  the  form  of  those  vulgar  fractiom  which 
produce  terminating  decimcde. 

We  have  as  before 

Now  in  order  that  the  above  may  be  a  terminating  decimal, 
B  must  divide  A^(f  without  remainder ;  but  B  cannot  divide 
A  since  we  suppose  the  fraction  to  be  in  its  lowest  terms, 
therefore  it  must  divide  10".  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
only  numbers  which  will  divide  10*  are  those  which  arc  made 
up  of  the  factors  2  and  5,  because  these  are  the  only  two 
numbers  which  will  divide  10.  Hence  B  must  have  no  other 
factors  than  2  and  5,  or,  speaking  algebraically,  B  must  be  of 
the  form  2^5*.  For  example,  ^  will  produce  a  terminating 
decimal,  because  8^2';  but  ^  will  not,  because  24  is  divi- 
sible by  5. 

These  are  the  most  simple  propositions  relating  to  de- 
cimals ;  others  will  be  found  in  Arts.  (60)  and  (107). 

ON  INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION. 

44.  Involution  is  the  process  of  multiplying  a  quantity 
by  itself  any  number  of  times ;  Evolution  is  the  finding  of  a 
quantity  which  being  multiplied  into  itself  a  given  number  of 
times  shall  become  equal  to  a  given  quantity,  in  other  words 
evolution  is  the  extraction  of  any  root  of  a  quantity. 

45.  The  involution  of  a  simple  quantity  is  effected,  as 
we  have  seen  (Art.  25),  by  multiplying  its  index,  and  the 
evolution  by  dividing  the  index ;  for 


(oF)*- 

46.  The  involution  of  a  polynomial  is  a  very  simple 
though  frequently  a  laborious  process,  being  a  process  of 
actual  multiplication. 
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Ex.  1.     Find  the  square  of  o  4-  6. 

a  +  6 
a  +  b 


a'  +a6 

a^-^^Zab-^V^ia-^  by 
Ex.  2.     Find  the  cube  of  a  +  b. 

a  +6 


€fi  i-2a*b  •{•  ai^ 

a*b  +  %aV  +  V 

a»+  Sa*6  +  Safe*  +  6*  «  (a  +  6)* 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  labour  increases  very  rapidly 
with  the  number  of  terms  in  the  polynomial  and  also  with 
the  degree  of  the  power. 

47.  The  squaring  of  a  polynomial  is  rendered  very  easy 
by  the  following  theorem  : 

The  square  of  any  polynomial  ■»  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  terms  +  twice  the  product  of  each  two  terms. 

To  prove  this  we  observe,  that  in  the  expression  for  (a + 6)' 
the  rule  obviously  holds,  for  (a  +  6)'  «  a'  +  6*  +  2a6 ;  now 
suppose  the  rule  to  hold  for  the  polynomial  a  +  &  +  c+«*.  +  2^ 
so  that 

(a  +  6  +  c+  ...  +  0*-a'  +  6'  +  c'+  ...  +  P  +  2o6 +  2ao +...(!) 
then  introducing  another  term  m  we  must  have 


(a  +  6  +  c ...  +  /  +  m)'  -  (a  +  6  +  c  +  ...  +1  +  m)* 
(a  +  5  +  c  ...  +  0*  4-  m*  +  2  (a  +  6  +  c  +  ...  +  /)  m 
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(because  a-hb  +  c  '\'  ...  +2  may  all  be  considered  as  one 
quantity ;) 

-a*  +  V  +  c'+  .•.  +  P  +  2a6  +  2oc  + 

+  m*  +  2am  +  26to  +  ...  by  (l) 

K  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  t^rms  +  twice  the  pro- 
duct of  each  two. 

Hence  if  the  theorem  be  true  for  a  polynomial  of  any  number 
of  terms,  it  will  be  true  for  a  polynomial  of  that  number  of 
terms  increased  by  one :  but  the  theorem  is  true  for  an  ex- 
pression of  two  terms,  .*.  it  is  true  for  one  of  three,  .*.  for  one 
of  four,  .'.  &c.,  /.  for  any  polynomial. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  which  we  shall  have  to  make  use  again,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  attentive  consideration*. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  this  theorem : 

(a?*  -  J7  +  2)*  »  ^  +  af*  +  4  -  2afl  +  4fai^  —  4» 

«  ^*  -  Ssfi  +  5a^  —  4a?  +  4, 
{u^-'C^  +  ar-l)*-flj'  +  a7*  +  a^  +  l-2ci?*  +  2ar*-2a;'-2a?'  +  2aj*-2a7 

« «»•  -  2a?*  +  Sa^  -  4a7^+  3w*  -20^  +  1. 

48.  Evolution,  being  an  inverse  process,  is  not  so  simple 
as  involution,  and  the  rules  for  it  must  be  obtained  by  ob- 
serving how  the  power  of  a  compound  quantity  is  formed 
from  the  quantity  itself. 

49.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

Since  the  square  of  a  +  6  is  a*  +  2a&  +  b\  we  may  obtain  a 
general  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  by  observing 
how  a  +  b  may  be  deduced  from  a'  +  2a6  +  6*. 

*  Tills  is  an  example  of  perfect  induction.  In  practical  matters  our  belief  is  gene- 
nil  j  founded  upon  an  induction  from  particular  fiicts,  and  the  greater  tlie  number  of 
the  facts  on  which  our  judgment  is  founded  the  greater  is  the  confidence  of  our  belief. 
But  the  exactness  of  mathematical  reasoning  admits  of  no  conclusion  based  upon  such 
grounds,  because  the  induction  from  neyer  so  many  particular  cases  cannot  do  more 
than  establish  a  strong  probability,  and  the  highest  probability  is  altogether  different 
in  kind  from  mathematical  certainty.  The  only  kind  of  induction,  which  is  perfect, 
sad  is  thcrefoie  admissible  in  mathematics,  is  when  it  is  shewn,  not  only  that  a  propo- 
sition is  true  in  certain  cases,  but  also  that  if  it  be  true  in  one,  it  is  necessarily  true 
in  another,  and  therefore  that  if  true  in  one  it  is  true  in  aU. 
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Arrange  the  expression  ac-  ^,  ^  ^^  +  6«  («  +  * 

cording   to  powers  (say  descend-'  ^ 


a« 


ing)  of  some  letter  a.  The  square 

root  of  the   first  term  a'   is  a,     2a  +  6)  +  2a&  +  6* 

which  is  the   first  term  in   the  ^ab  +  6* 

root;    subtract  its  square  from  

the  given  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder  2al  +  6' ; 
divide  2ab  by  2a,  and  the  result  is  b,  the  next  term  in 
the  root;  multiply  2a  +  6  by  b  and  subtract  the  product 
from  the  remainder  2a6  +  b\  If  the  operation  does  not  ter- 
minate here,  i.  e,  if  there  is  another  remainder,  this  will  shew 
that  there  are  more  than  two  terms  in  the  root ;  in  this  case 
we  may  consider  the  two  terms  a  4-  b  already  found  as  one, 
and  as  corresponding  to  the  term  a  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  square  of  this  quantity,  viz.  a'  +  2a6  +  6'»  having 
been  by  the  preceding  process  subtracted  from  the  given 
expression,  we  may  divide  the  remainder  by  2  (a  +  6)  for 
the  next  term  in  the  root,  and  for  a  new  subtrahend  multiply 
2  (a  +  6)  +  the  new  term  by  that  new  term.  The  process 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

Example.     Find  the  square  root  of 

a^  -  2jr*  +  2ar*  +  a?'  -  2«  +  1      («*  -  or  +  1 

2^7*  -  a?)     -  2a?*  +  2a?*  +  0?* 
—  2a?*  +  a?' 

20?"  -  2a?  +  1 )    2a?'  -  2af  +  1 

20?"  -  2a?  +  1 

50.     To  extract  the  cube  root  of  a  compound  quantity • 

We  have  seen  (Art.  46)  that  (a  +  6)' «  a*  +  Sa^b  +  Sa6*  +  6\ 
Hence  we  deduce  the  rule  as 

in   the  case  of  the   square        «*  +  5«'*  +  Safe*  +  &■   (a  +  5 
root.     Arrange  the  expres-        a' 
sion  according  to  descending       .  „  -v   „  ,.      ~Ti     77 
powers  of  a,  the  cube  root  of  ' 

the  first  term  a'  is  a,  the  first  tab^rZaV^b^ 

term  of  the  root;  subtract  its 
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cube  from  the  given  expression^  and  bring  down  the  remain- 
der; divide  the  first  term  by  Sc?^  the  quotient  is  b  the  second 
term  of  the  root ;  subtract  the  quantity  Sa^b  +  3a6'  +  &" ;  if 
there  is  no  remainder  the  root  is  extracted ;  if  there  is,  we 
must  proceed  as  before,  considering  a  +  (  as  one  term,  corre- 
sponding to  a  in  the  first  operation. 

Example*    Find  the  cube  root  of 

«•  +  12j^  +  6ar*  +  l&kfi  +  240«*  +  192*  +  64   («•  +  4dr  +  4 

to*)   ia»*  +  60**  +  i6ac» 

(30*6-)    1247^ 

(Soft*  -)  +  4&v^ 

(y«)  +64ar* 

34^  +  24«'  +  4S<v>)  120^  4-  96d^  +  8409*  +  192*  +  64 

(30^6  »)  12**  +  96**  +  192** 
(3ab^  «)  48**  +  192* 

{V^)  -f-64 

The  cases  of  the  9quaTe  and  ctt6e  root  have  been  given 
separately  on  account  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence,  and 
in  order  to  explain  the  rules  for  their  extraction  in  arithmetic, 
but  they  are  both  included  in  the  following  investigation  of 
the  meUiod  of  extracting  the  n^  root  of  a  polynomial. 

51.     We  must  premise  the  following 

Lbmma.  The  first  two  terms  of  (jBL-i-  b)^  where  n  is  a 
positive  whole  number,  are  a^  +  na'^^'b. 

For  by  actual  multiplication  this  is  seen  to  be  the  case 
when  n  «  2,  because  (a  +  &)•  -  a*  +  2aJ  +  6',  and  when  »  «  2 
0^  +  «a"-*6  «  a*  +  2a6.  Now,  suppose  the  proposition  to  be 
trae  for  any  value  of  it,  L  e.  suppose  that 

(a  -f  &)"  a  1^  +  wa'~'5  +  terms  involving  lower  powers  of  a, 

then  (a  +  6)»+»  -  (a  +  6)  Ja-+na-'6  + } 

«  a"*^  +«a"6+ 

-1-0*6-1- 

3 
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by  actual  multiplioationy 

-  a"+i  +  (n  +  l)o*J  + 

^hich  shews  that  if  the  Lemma  be  true  for  any  value  of  n,  it 
is  true  for  the  whole  number  next  greater;  but  it  ta  true  when 
n  8  2,  /.  it  is  true  when  n  «  8,  .*•  when  n  b  4,  /•  &C.9  •%  gene- 
rally true. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  mode  of  proof  used  in 
Art.  47. 

62.      To  find  the  n*^  root  of  a  pofynomiaL 

Suppose  the  n^  root  to  be  a  +  &j?  +  c^  + which  is 

arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of  some  letter  w: 

then  the  given  polynomial  is  (a  +  ba  +cafl  + )%  which 

however  we  are  to  suppose  expanded  and  arranged  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  a. 

Now  by  the  Lemma 

(a  +  6fl;  +  c«*+ )"  «»a"  +  na''"*(6af  +  ca^  + )+  •«••.• 

«  a"  +  na^'^bof  +  terms  involving 
powers  of  x  above  the  first. 

The  first  term  a  of  the  required  root  is  known  by  in- 
spection, being  the  n^  root  of  a* ;  subtract  a"  from  the  pven 
expression,  then  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  is  fta**'&p; 
divide  this  by  na'^''^  and  we  have  bw  the  second  term  of  the 
root. 

Again,  by  the  Lemma, 

(a +  6*17  +  ca?'+ )*«  (a  +  64?)*  +«(a  +  64^)""'H^^*  + ) 

+  &C, 

«=  (a  +  &r)*  +  na^'^ca^  +  terms  involv- 
ing pow^:^  of  w  above  the  second. 

The  terms  a  and  6^  are  already  known;  if  then  we 
subtract  {a  +  &<r)"  from  the  given  expression,  the  first  term 
of  the  remainder  will  be  na^^^cof^  dividing  which  by  the  same 
quantity  as  in  the  first  process,  viz,  wa*"S  we  have  c:i^  the 
third  term  of  the  root. 

By  precisely  similar  reasoning  it  will  appear,  that  if  *we 
subtract  (a  +  &^  +  cx*y  from  the  given  polynomial  and  divide 
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the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  nc^-^^  we  shall  obtain  the 
fimrtk  term  of  the  root ;  and  so  on. 

EzAMFLX.    Extract  the  fourth  root  of 


tf*  -  8jr^  +  24a/*  -  3«r*  +  Ifijr*  {-  («»  -  to)*  J 


4«*)  4»*  -  &C. 


J^  -  8arV«8a*  -  5&r*  +  70a^  -  5&»»+28a7«- &r  + 1  {  -  (d;»  -  to  + 1)* } . 

53.  The  preceding  inyestigations  are  quite  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  fully  the  theory  of  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots  oinumbera. 

54.  On  the  rule  of  pointing  in  the  ewtractUm  of  the  square 
root  of  a  number  » 

Every  number  consisting  of  one  figure  or  digit  is  less  than 
10,  and  therefore  the  square  of  a  number  of  one  figure  is  less 
than  1(^ ;  more  generally,  every  number  of  n  figures  is  less 
than  lOT,  (because  10"  represents  1  followed  by  n  cyphers), 
and  therefore  the  square  of  such  a  number  is  less  than  lO'", 
but  also  every  number  of  n  figures  is  not  less  than  lO""',  and 
therefore  its  square  is  not  less  than  lo^'* ;  now  lO'^"'*  is  the 
smallest  number  of  2n  -  1  figures,  and  10*"  the  smallest  of 
2a  +  1  figures,  consequently  the  square  of  a  number  of  n 
fignrea  has  either  2n  or  2n  -  l  figures.  This  being  the  case 
if  we  put  a  point  over  the  unites  place  of  a  number  of  which 
the  root  ia  to  be  extracted,  and  )>oint  every  second  figure 
from  ri^t  to  left,  the  number  of  points  will  always  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root :  if  the  number  of  figures 
be  even,  the  number  will  be  divided  into  compartments  of  two 
each ;  if  odd^  the  last  compartment  will  contain  only  a  single 
figure. 

Ex.    172V56,  21547:   each   of  these  numbers  has  three 

figures  in  its  square  root. 

8 — 2 
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The  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  number  is 
an  adaptation  of  that  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  an 
algebraical  expression.  The  nature  of  the  adaptation  wiU  be 
seen  best  by  an  example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  2ll6. 

Point  the  unit's  place  and  every  second  figure ;  find  the 
greatest  number  the  square  of  which  is  not  greater  than  the 
number  expressed  by  the  first  period;  in  the  example  21  is 
the  first  period  and  4'  is  not  greater  than  21,  hence  4  is  th^ 
first  figure  in  the  root.  Then  subtract  the  square  of  the 
number  thus  found  from  the  first  period  and  bring  down  the 
second ;  divide  this  number,  omitting  the  last  figure,  by  twice 
the  number  already  found,  the  quotient  is  the  second  figure 
of  the  root;  in  the  example  we  divide  51  by  8,  which  gives  6 
for  the  second  figure.  Annex  the  figure  thus  found  to  the 
divisor,  and  multiply  the  divisor  so  increased  by  the  figure  of 
the  root  last  found,  to  form  the  subtrahend ;  in  the  example 
86  is  multiplied  by  6,  which  gives  the  subtrahend  51 6.  If 
there  be  more  periods  to  be  brought  down,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated. 

SI  16  (46 
16 


86)   516 
516 


55:     On  pointing  in  the  eaitraction  of  the  cube  root. 

It  may  be  shewn  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
square  root  (Art.  54),  that  the  cube  of  a  number  of  n  figures 
contains  8n,  3n  -  1,  or  3n  -  2  figures,  and  therefore  that  if 
we  put  a  point  over  the  unit's  place  and  on  each  third  figure 
we  shall  have  as  many  periods  of  figures  as  there  are  figures 
in  the  root, 

56.  The  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  a 
number  is  deduced  from  that  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root  of  an  algebraical  expression,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  the  square  root. 
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Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  I2l67. 

Point  the  number  ac-  .     .      •      » 

cording  to  the  rule;  in  the  1216?  ( 20  +  3  «  23 

example  there  are  two  pe-  8 

nods.    Find  the  greatest  

numberthe  cube  of  which         S<j?-1200)   4167 
is  not  greater  than   the  d6oo  «  Sa*b 

nmnber  expressed  by  the  540  »  8al^ 

first  period^  this  will  be  the  ^7  mm  6* 

first  figure  in  the  root ;  in  

the  example  it  is   2:  in  4167  «  subtrahend, 

order  to  compare  this  ope- 
ration  with  the  algebra- 
ical one,  call  this  figure  with  a  cypher  affixed  to  it  a,  so  that 
in  the  example  a  «  20,  and  let  b  be  the  next  figure  required* 
Subtract  the  cube  of  the  figure  already  found  from  the  first 
period  and  bring  down  the  second ;  divide  this  by  Sa\  and 
the  quotient  will  prohahly  be  the  next  figure  h  of  the  root; 
in  the  example  we  find  6  a  s.  Form  the  subtrahend  by 
compounding  the  formula  Sa^b  +  SaXA  +  V,  where  a  and  b  have 
the  values  already  found ;  if  this  subtrahend  is  too  large,  take 
the  number  next  less  than  that  found  for  b  and  try  again, 
and  so  on  until  you  find  a  subtrahend  sufficiently  small.  If 
there  are  more  than  two  figures  in  the  root,  bring  down  the 
next  period  and  proceed  as  before;  the  subtrahend  will 
always  be  found  by  the  formula  Sa^b  +  SaV  +  &',  it  being 
remembered  that  a  stands  for  all  the  figures  already  found 
with  a  cypher  affixed ;  suppose  for  example,  that  in  any  ex- 
traction the  figures  274  had  been  found  and  that  6  was  the 
next,  then  a  -»  2740  and  6  «  6. 

57.  To  eaplain  why  it  is  that  the  rule  given  for  finding  the 
iuceeeeive  figures  of  tiis  cube  root  of  a  number  Jrequently  gives 
a  number  too  large. 

Suppose  the  part  of  the  root  found  to  be  a,  and  the  next 
digit  6,  then  the  rule  is  to  subtract  a'  and  divide  by  3a^ ;  but 
the  actual  quantity  given  by  this  rule  is 

8a^b  +  Sab*  +  6*      ,       Sab*  +  6' 
sa  b  + ; 
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consequently  the  result  given  by  the  rule  differs  from  the 

required  number  b  by  the  quantity — ,  which  may  very 

well  be  greater  than  l,  and  if  so  the  nmnber  given  by  the  role 
will  be  too  great.  The  rule  is  more  likely  to  be  in  error  at 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  because  then  a  is  not  so 
great  as  afterwards. 

The  name  of  tricU  divisor  has  been  very  properly  assigned 
to  Sa*. 

58.  Hence  we  see  why  in  arithmetic  no  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  extraction  of  the  higher  roots ;  for  the  rule  for  tiie 
cube  root  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  uncertain;  and  if  in  the 
case  of  high  roots  we  adopted  the  method  of  Art.  52,  we 
should  find  that  the  trial  divisor  na"*'^  would  scarcely  ever 
give  us  any  help  in  discovering  the  figures  of  the  root. 

69.  The  distinction  between  the  algebraical  and  arith- 
metical operations  will  be  seen  at  once  by  observing  the  differ- 
ence in  the  operations  of  squaring  (or  raising  to  any  power) 
an  algebraical  expression  and  a  number.    We  have 

(ax  +  by  =  aH^  +  2abar  +  6'. 

Now  suppose  Of  »  lo^  then  10a  +  b  represents  a  number  having 
digits  a  and  b ;  but  (lOa  +  b)*  is  not  represented  arithmetically 
by  lO^a*  +  lO.Qab  +  &^  unless  a\  2aby  and  b*  be  each  less  thm 
10;  and  thus  the  square  of  a  number  may  have  lost  algebrai- 
cally the  type  of  the  number  itself. 

For  example,  18  a  lo  +  8,  but  18^  is  not  represented  by 
10«  +  10.16  +  64,  but  by  10*.S  +  10^  +  4. 

60.  To  investigate  a  rule  /or  pointing  in  the  eaotraetion  <kf 
the  square  root  of  a  decimal  quality. 

N 
A  decimal  quantity  may  be  represented  by  — ,  where  N 

represents  the  number  supposing  the  decimal  point  omitted, 
and  n  is  the  number  of  decimal  places.  Now  n  is  either  odd  or 
even ;  if  it  is  odd,  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  10, 

M 

and  let  the  quantity  thus  modified  be  represented  by  — ^. 
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/  M      y/M 


Then  V— :-»  -^^— --,  a  formula  which  indicates  that  the 

square  root  of  J!f  is  to  be  extracted  as  in  whole  numbers,  and 
that  m  places  are  to  be  marked  off  for  decimals ;  but  in  point- 
ing Jf  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  since  we  made  the  number 
of  decimal  places  even,  a  point  will  necessarily  fall  on  the 
original  unites  place.  Hence  we  have  this  rule :  Put  a  point 
ever  the  unit's  place,  and  paint  every  second  figure  right  and  10. 

The  rule  for  pointing  in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root 
may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

61.  When  p  figures  of  a  square  root  have  been  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  method^  P  "*  ^  more  may  be  obtained  by  division^ 
onhf. 

Let  a  be  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  a  the  part 
consisting  of  j>  —  1  figures  which  we  wish  to  obtain,  and  let 
N  be  the  whole  root,  so  that 

.•.  JfP  «  a«lO»'-»  +  2aa?10'-*  +  ^. 

Subtracting  a^lO*''*  from  each  side  of  this  equation  and  divide 
ing  by  aaio'""*,  we  have 

jlalC-*      "  *  ■*"  2al0'-** 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  division  above  indicated  will 

give  us  a  correctly,  if  we  can  prove ^  to  be  a  proper 

fraction. 

Now  a  consists  otp  -  i  figures,  and  .*.  is  <  10^'^ ; 

.-.  ^  is  <  ID**-* ; 
but  a  consists  of  p  figures,  and  .*•  is  not  <10'*^ ; 

a"  10*'-* 

a/"  1 


• . 


and  hence  the  division  will  give  us  the  j>  -  1  figures  of  a 
correctly. 
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ON  EQUATIONS. 


62.  An  equation  has  already  been  defined  to  be  an  alge- 
braical sentence  expressing  the  equality  of  two  algebraical 
expressions,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of  an  algebraical 
expression  to  zero. 

If  an  unknown  quantity  is  involved,  the  equation  involv* 
ing  it  serves  to  determine  the  unknown  quantity,  and  it  is  our 
business  now  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  performance  of  this 
process,  which  is  called  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

If  when  cleared  of  radicals  an  equation  involves  only  the 
first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  ^,  it  is  called  a  simple 
equation ;  if  it  involves  a^  also,  it  is  called  a  quadratic ;  and, 
generally,  if  it  involves  w""  it  is  said  to  be  an  equation  of  n 
dimensions^  or  of  the  n^  degree.  We  shall  in  this  treatise  be 
concerned  only  with  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 

A  value  of  a  which  satisfies  an  equation  is  called  a  root  of 
the  equation. 

63.  Suppose  we  have  the  equation  ^  -f  a  »  6 ;  then  sub- 
tracting a  from  each  side  we  have  a  t^b  ^  a,  that  is,  a  quan- 
tity may  be  placed  on  the  other  side  of  an  equation  if  its 
sign  be  changed.  This  process,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent in  the  solution  of  equations,  is  called  transposition. 

64.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  same  operation  be  per- 
formed on  the  two  sides  of  an  equation,  the  equality  will  still 
subsist ;  we  may  therefore  multiply  or  divide  the  two  sides  of 
an  equation  by  the  same  quantity,  or  may  raise  the  two 
sides  to  the  same  power,  or  extract  any  root  of  both  sides. 
If,  for  example, 

/»^  +  2^  -  S  ■■  8^  +  1, 

then  will  the  following  equations  hold  good, 

F{af*  +  2ar  -  S)  =  P(3w^  +  1), 

a;*  +  2ar  —  S      3a^  +  1 

P         "  ~^~' 

(j;»  +  2a?  -  3)*  -  (3a»'  +  1)*, 

\^a*  +  2«  -  3  «  V3x*  +  1. 
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65.  A  frequent  process  in  the  solution  of  equations  is 
clearing  the  equaHon  ofradieaU;  this  is  done  by  putting  any 
radical  of  which  we  desire  to  rid  the  equation  on  one  side  by 
itself,  and  transposing  all  the  other  terms  to  the  other  side, 
we  then  raise  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  power  indicated 
by  the  radical,  which  consequently  disappears.  The  process 
will  be  understood  best  by  an  example :  suppose 

y/x  +  1  +  v^«  -  1  «  2. 

The  process  of  clearing  this  equation  of  radicals  will  stand  as 
follows : 

transposing,  y/w  +  1  «  2  -  \/^-  l, 

squaring,  a?  +  1  -  4-4\/fl7- 1  +/r-  1, 

transposing,         ^w  -  1  ■•  2, 

dividing  by  4,        y/x-X  -  J, 

squaring,  ^  —  1  »  ^ ; 

which  is  a  simple  equation  free  from  radicals. 

It  is  obyious  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  an  equation,  that  is,  whether  it  is  simple,  quad- 
ratic, or  of  any  higher  degree,  until  it  has^  been  cleared  of 
radicals. 

66.  An  equation  is  cleared  of  fractions  by  multiplying 
both  sides  of  it  by  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  deno- 
minators. It  is  however  perhaps  practically  the  easiest  method 
to  multiply  by  each  of  the  denominators  in  succession,  and 
make  such  simplifications  as  the  case  allows  after  each  mul- 
tiplication. 

ON  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

67.  To  find  the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  in  a  simple 


I      equation. 

i 


An  equation  given  as  a  simple  equation  may  involve 
mdicals ;  if  so,  let  them  be  got  rid  of  first.  Next,  clear  the 
equation  of  fractions.  Next,  transpose  all  terms  involving 
the  imknown  quantity  to  the  left-hand  side,  and  all  terms 
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imrolYiiig  only  known  quantities  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
equation.  Divide  both  sides  by  the  coe£Bicienti  or  sum  of  the 
coefficients,  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  value  required 
is  obtained. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  simple  equation  can  have  only  one 
solution. 

Ex.  1. 


Ex.  2. 


ftw  -^  S^Sw  ^  If 

SOf  '~2W  mS  +  1, 

w^^. 

2»  -  1       S*r  -  2      5 
8        ^       2       "6' 

2(2a;-l)  +  S(Sjr-2)«5, 

44^ +  90? -2 +6 +  5, 

ISx  «  18| 

d^-l. 

Ex.  8.  \/j7  +  1  -  \/^"-^  —  2, 

y/m  +  1  -  2  -»  \/«  —  1, 
a?  +  1  -f  ♦  —  4v/^  +  1  -  /r  -  1, 
4v/a?  +  1  «  6,     • 

tf +  1--, 

4 

9     ,      5 

4  4 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  should  have  obtained  the 
same  result  as  in  this  last  example,  if  we  had  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  equation 

\/a  +  1  +  \/wl  «  2, 

and  in  fact  the  value  ^  will  verify  this  equation  but  not  the 
equation 

+  \/«  +  1  -  s/a  ^  1  m  2. 


The  explanation  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is,  that  when** 

e?er  a  quantity  of  the  form  y/a  is  given,  it  must  be  supposed 

to  hare  the  sign  ^  attached  to  it,  because  (+  y/ay  and 

(-  x/af  are  each  of  them  equal  to  a ;  so  that  the  equation 
of  Ex.  s  might  more  properly  have  been  written 

and  when  by  expelling  the  radicals  we  have  obtained  a  numer- 
ical result  from  such  an  equation  as  this»  it  will  generally  be 
necessary  to  choose  particular  signs  for  the  radicals  in  order 
that  the  substitution  of  the  value  obtained  may  arithmetic- 
aUy  satisfy  the  equation. 

ON  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

68.  All  the  rules  for  the  simplification  of  equations 
which  have  already  been  given  apply  equally  to  quadratic 
equations ;  indeed,  as  has  been  observed,  it  is  not  always, 
untQ  the  simplification  has  been  eflected,  that  we  are  able 
to  say  whether  the  equation  is  simple  or  quadratio.  By 
sudi  simplification  the  equation,  if  a  quadratiCi  will  be  reduced 
to  one  of  these  f<Mrms*, 

or  «*  +  cue  »  5. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  at  once,  by  extracting  the  square 
root  of  both  sides. 

Let  the  student  take  particular  notice  of  the  double  sign 
prefixed  to  the  radical,  and  which  in  the  soltUion  of  quadratic 

eguo^iofu  ought  always  to  he  prefixed^  because  —  \/b  and  +  vfr 

satisfy  the  equation  a:* «-  6  equally  weU,  since  the  square  of 
either  of  them  is  +  6. 

In  the  eeeond  case  the  solution  is  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is 


<jf 


effected,  by  observing  that  the  quantity  —added  to 

*  These  two  fonni  are  fometimes  dieflngQlabed  as  Pur€  Qasdratics  and  AdfeeUd 
QiMfratics* 
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each  side  of  the  equation  will  make  the  lefAand  dde  a  com- 
plete square ;  in  fact,  we  have 


a*      ,      rf 


aj*  +00?  +  —  -  6  +  —, 

4  4 


which  may  be  written  thus 


hi)'' 


a* 


»*-. 


extracting  the  square  root  of  each  side  we  have 


«+|-*\/^+T' 


tra^poabg.  --^V^fi^"'. 


2 

The  two  values  of  at. 


<*          /       a*       ^      a  /a* 

-  -  +  v  6  +  —  and \/  6  +  — • 

satisfy  the  equation  a;*  +  oar «  6,  and  are  called  its  rooU^ 
The  student  may»  if  he  pleases,  actually  substitute  in  the 
equation  either  of  the  expressions  which  We  hare  found,  and 
he  will  find  the  result  to  be  an  identity. 

Hence,  further,  we  see  that  every  quadratic  has  two  roots 
and  no  more*,  and  in  solving  quadratics  the  student  should 
be  careful  always  to  represent  both  roots;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  it  has 
dimensions,  that  is,  a  citbic  has  three  roots,  a  biqtiadratic  fowr^ 
and  so  on« 

*  It  may  be  shewn  by  a  direct  process  that  a  quadratic  has  only  two  roots ;  for  if 
possible^  suppose  that  a,  /3,  7  are  roots  of  the  equation 

,'.  a'+aa  +  fteO  (1), 
/8«+a/3  +  6=0  (2), 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (1)  we  have 

a«-/J"  +  a(a-/3)=0, 
or  a+Z^  +  a^O. 
In  like  manner,  from  subtracting  (3)  from  (1)  there  results, 

0+7+0=0; 
•*•  /3  "*  y*  which  is  not  true.    Therefore  a  quadratic  cannot  have  more  than  two  roott» 
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69*  The  following  form  of  a  quadratic  is  included  in  the 
preceding,  by  supposing  6  negatire,  but  it  is  worthy  of  sepa* 
rate  consideration.     Suppose 

^  +  ov  B  -.  &• 

Completing  the  square  as  before. 


h. 


and  4r  «  -  -  A  V^--  -  6* 


Now,  suppose  that  —  is  less  than  6,  then 6  is  a  ne- 

gatiye  quantity,  and  the  expresfflon  y/  ?L  -  ft  represents  an 

operation  which  cannot  be  performed^  for  there  is  no  quantity 
the  square  of  which  is  negative.  Quantities  of  this  kind  are 
called  impassible  or  imaginary^  and  the  roots  of  an  equation 
when  they  inyolve  such  quantities  are  called  impossible  or 
imaginary  roots ;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  present  how« 
ever,  roots  of  this  kind  are  quite  as  much  the  object  of  our 
search  as  real  roots,  since  the  question  is  merely  this.  What 
Bymbolical  quantity  substituted  for  m  and  operated  upon  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  algebra  will  satisfy  a  given  equation  *  ? 

*  When  the  solution  of  a  problem  leads  to  a  quadratic  equation,  the  roots  of  which 

ire  imaginary,  it  may  genenlly  be  concluded  that  the  problem  is  impossible,  that  is, 

Uiat  the  conditions  supposed  in  its  enunciation  to  be  satisfied  are  inconsistent.    As  for 

initance,  suppose  it  were  required  to  diyide  the  number  10  into  two  parts  such  that  their 

praduct  should  be  80.    If  we  call  one  part  9  and  the  other  10  -jr,  the  equation  of  the 

pioblemwiUbe 

«(10'jr)«S0, 

or  dr*-10x=»-30» 

jr«-10«+26»-5, 

inuginary  Talnes,  because  the  problem  is  an  impossible  problem.  It  may  be  obsenred, 
^  important  meaning  may  in  many  cases  be  assigned  to  these  imaginary  quantities  ; 
bat  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that  subject  would  be  foreign  to  the  elementary  cha« 
ndtt  of  this  work. 

One  kind  of  problem  however  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place  as  being  of  practical 
■tflity.   Suppose  instead  of  the«boTe  problem  it  were  proposed  to  diTide  a  number  a 
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It  is  mAnifest  that  if  one  root  of  a  quadratic  i$  ima^^aiy 
the  other  is  also  imiigiQary, 

70.     If  a  and  ft  be  the  two  roots  of  a  quadratic  egitotitm 

x'  -f  ax  -f  b  -B  0, 
then  mU 

X*  +  ax  +  b  •  (x  -  a)  (x  -  j3). 

This  may  be  prored  by  substituting  for  o  and  /3  the  yalues 
already  obtained  for  the  roots  of  the  equation;  it  may  also  be 
proved  (more  elegantly)  thus. 

Since  a  and  fi  are  roots  of  the  equation,  we  have 

a*  +  oa  +  i  «  0, 

/3»  +  a/3  +  6«0; 

/.     a*-i3*  +  a(a-i3)^0, 

or  (dividing  by  a  -  /3)  a  -  -  (a  +  /3) 

.-.     6  -  -a'  +  (a  +  /3)  a  «  ojS. 

Hence 

a^  +  a9'hb^a^^(a4'p)9'¥afif 

»  (flf  ^  a)  (j?  -  /3). 

If  then  we  can  see  by  inspection  of  an  equation  a  quan^ 
tity  of  the  form  m^  a,  which  will  divide  the  equation  without 
remainder,  we  shall  know  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation, 
and  dividing  by  ^  -  o,  we  shall  have  the  factor  #  -  /3  left, 
which  will  give  us  the  other  root. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  equations  of  all  deg^es,  if 
a  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  a?  -  a  will  divide  without  re- 

faito  two  parts,  die  prodnct  of  which  should  be  the  gretUett  poiMle,    If  we  call  one  pan 
M,  the  other  a^a,  and  the  product  y,  we  have  this  equation, 

or**— a*«— |f, 
,  a?     €B^ 


Now  if  y  be  greater  than  ^,  »  becomes  imagfaiarj,  or  the  problem  impossible;  there- 

A*  a 

fore  die  greatest  ralue  y  can  have  is-r-*  Mid  then  '  =  g.    Hence  the  prodnct  of  the  two 

parts  of  a  number  is  greatest  when  the  number  is  divided  into  two  eqmtX  parta»  %  wwnH 
which  may  be  easily  verified  geometrically.  A  variety  of  pfoUeaw  iavoWiag  ^oesdooa 
Qf  masmwm  or  mfAwmm  may  be  aolved  in  like  manner. 
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mamder*.  Hence  an  equation  which  appears  as  a  cubic  may 
sometimes  be  readily  reduced  to  a  quadratic,  by  expelling  a 
root  which  is  visible  on  inspection.  For  example,  suppose  we 
have  the  equation, 

^  -  1  «  &r*  -  6, 

or  ^  -  6jf *  +  5  =  0. 

Here  it  is  manifest  that  1  is  a  root,  therefore  or  - 1  will 
divide  without  remainder,  and  if  the  division  be  performed 
we  shall  have  only  a  quadratic  to  solve. 

71.  An  equation  may  sometimes  be  treated  as  a  quad- 
ratic which  has  higher  powers  of  of  in  it  than  the  second; 
in  fact  every  equation  is  virtually  a  quadratic  which  has  only 
two  powers  of  a  involved,  one  of  which  b  twice  as  high  as 
the  other.     See  Ex.  4. 

72.  An  equation  which  presents  itself  under  the  form  of 
a  biquadratic  may  sometimes  be  solved  as  a  quadratic.  For 
example,  let  us  take  the  equation 

/»*  -  2j?»  «  4000? «  999. 

Add  the  quantity  40?'  •§•  400^r+l  to  each  side,  and  the  equa^ 
tion  becomes 

J^  +  24»*  +  1  =  4.r*  +  400jf  +  1000 

or  «^  +  1  B  ±  (2ar  +  100), 

and  by  the  solution  of  these  quadratics  the  roots  of  the 
original  equation  may  all  be  found  t. 

*  The  proof  is  rery  simple.  Let  P  =  0  be  anj  equation  of  which  a  is  a  root,  that  is, 
let  P  be  an  expression  of  the  form  «*+«jp^*'fAd;**'+Ae.  such  that  when  a  is  written 
for  9  the  whole  quantity  becomes  sero.  Also  let  P  be  divided  by  jr — a  until  we  come  to 
s  lonainder  not  InTolytng  m,  and  let  the  quotient  be  Q  and  the  remainder  R ;  so  that 

P=e(*-o)+JI. 
Now  this  is  not  a  mere  equation,  but  an  identUtf  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  only  represents  P  in  a 
dilTerettt  form,  and  it  will  therefore  be  true  whatever  value  we  dioose  to  give  to  x.    Let 
tlm  «=  a ;  then  by  hypothesis  P  becomes  0,  and  therefore  also  iZ  a  0,  in  other  words  « — a 
vill  divide  P  without  remainder. 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  equations  which  can  be  solved  aftnr  the 
ttsoner  of  ihe  preceding  may  be  oonstnicted  by  assigning  values  to  the  quantities  a,  6,  o 

ki  the  flowing  ftMrmula, 

(,^+a)>- ft  (*+!?)•, 

vhicfa  asiamci,  when  arranged  according  to  powers  of  sr,  the  fionn 
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Ex.  1. 


2fli*  +  3d?  +  1  - 

«*+5, 

«*  +  3a7  — 

4, 

4 

^- 

25 

3 

*'.- 

-8±5 

«■•  ^ M 

2 

1  or-4 

■ 

2           1 

-  +  -- 

^—1       i» 

4. 

! 

Ex,  2.  —^—  +  -  -  4,  i 

^  —  1      «» 

2.9  +  47  -  I  ■  4^  (d7  —  l)y 

4a?*  -  4d?  -  Sd?  =  —  1, 
4a?*  —  7a?"  —  1, 

•I'       •"  ^  » 

4  4 

7^      49      ^      16      SS 
"  T  "*"  64  "  64  *"  64  "  64 ' 

7iv/5i 

0?  « . 

8 

Ex.  3.  0?*  +  2a?  4-  3  ->  4cr  +  1» 

0?*  -  2a?  -  -  2, 
«?•  -  2af  +  1  -  -  1, 


Of  -  1  «  J.  V/-T, 

0?  -  1  A  v/-  1. 
Ex.  4.  0?*  +  2a?'  «  8, 

0?"  +  20?"  +  1  -  9, 

a?3  +  1  .  Ji  3, 
a?»-.-l±S«2or-4, 

0?  «  \/2^  or  -\/  4. 

A  pardcttUr  cue  ii  that  in  which  i  «  Sa ;  and  the  fonn  then  hecomea 

4r*  -  4<M;dr + a' -  200*  s  0 ; 
hy  giTing  to  a  and  c  different  ralues  we  maj  construct  an  infinite  Taziety  of  eqnallgni 
the  method  of  tolving  which  might  not  be  at  first  sight  obvioui. 

For  example,  let  ca  a  » 1,  and  we  have  the  equation 
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ON  SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

73.  We  have  seen  how  it  is  possible  to  find  the  value  of 
s  which  satisfies  a  given  simple  or  quadratic  equation ;  but 
sometimes  the  problem  is  presented  of  finding  two  unknoum 
quantities  from  two  equations;  two  equations  which  are  thus 
given  to  determine  two  quantities  a  and  y,  involved  in  both, 
are  said  to  be  simultaneous. 

74.  The  simple  rule  for  the  solution  of  such  equations 
is  to  find  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  (y),  in 
terms  of  the  other  {ai)  from  one  equation,  and  substitute  the 
value»  so  found,  in  the  other ;  we  shall  thus  have  an  equation 
involving  w  only  for  determining  so,  and  this  may  be  a  simple 
equation  or  a  quadratic,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  process  just  described  is  not  always  in  practice  the 
'most  convenient;  it  is  manifest  that  it  does  not  signify  in 
what  manner  the  quantity  y  is  got  rid  of  between  the  two 
equations,  and  we  may  therefore  give  this  rule ;  Eliminate^  (i.e. 
get  rid  of)  y  between  the  two  equations,  and  obtain  x  from  the 
result.  The  ingenuity  of  the  student  will  frequently  be  exer- 
eised  in  determining  the  most  convenient  mode  of  elimina* 
tion. 

75.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  two  equations,  and  no 
more,  are  necessary  for  the  determination  of  two  unknown 
quantities ;  in  like  manner,  three  equations  will  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  determine  three  unknown  quantities ;  and  so 
on.  The  name  simultaneous  is  applied  to  any  such  system  of 
equations,  however  many  there  may  be. 


Ex.  1.  Given     aw  -\-  by  ^  c    (l) 

dx^Vy^c    (2) 


} 

to  find  X  and  y. 

Multiply  (1)  by  6',  and  (2)  by  6,  and  the  equations  be- 
come 

aUx  +  66'y  =  6'c, 

dhx  +  hh'y  s  6c'. 

4 
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Subtract  one  of  these  from  the  other,  and  there  results 

(a*'-afc)a?-6'c-6c'; 

h'c  —  he 


/.  w 


77* 


ab'  —  ab 


To  find  y  we  have  from  (l) 


y  -  ^  (c  -  or), 


writing  for  w  its  value, 


b'c  -  b^- 


If  bc^  bif\ 

1  abc'  —  a  be      oc  -  a'c 

Thus  we  have  found  both  at  and  jr;  the  latter  however 
might  have  been  determined  more  neatly  by  treating  (l)  and 
(2)  as  we  did  in  finding  x^  that  is,  multiplying  the  former  by 
a ,  the  latter  by  a,  and  subtracting  the  resulting  equations. 

76.  It  may  perhaps  be  also  worth  while  to  remark,  even 
in  this  early  example,  that,  in  a  system  of  equations  such  as 
(1)  and  (2),  when  a  has  been  found,  y  may  be  known  by  in- 
spection. For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  (l )  and  (2)  w  bears 
the  same  relation  to  a  and  a\  that  y  bears  to  6  and  A';  in  fact, 
if  in  those  equations  we  write  b  for  a,  and  b'  for  a ,  and  lastly, 
interchange  x  and  y,  the  equations  remain  unchanged ;  hence 
we  conclude,  that  the  value  of  y  may  be  obtained  fVom  that  of 
a  by  writing  b  for  a,  6'  for  a',  and  of  course  a  for  6,  and  cC 
for  6'. 

-^  b'e  -  be' 

Now  X 


f».9 


ab'  -db 


ae  -^  ac 


^"bci^Va! 


which  is  the  same  result  as  before,  though  written  in  a  man* 
ner  slightly  diiSerent. 


■^^ 


^mBm^mmKmwBm 
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24r+l.y±^-0  (2)J 

These  equations  must  first  be  cleared  of  fractions  and  put 
in  their  simplest  form. 

Multiplying  (i)  by  6,  there  results 

orS<v  +  4yBii  (3). 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3, 

&»  +  S-y-2-i0, 
or&if-y  +  l">0; 
.'.   y  «  6^  +  1  (4). 

Writing  this  value  for  y  in  (S), 

d4r  +  4(&v  +  1)"  11, 
27^«  11  -4-7; 
7 


.%  /r  -  — 

27 


and  therefore  from  (4) 


^7  14  23 

y-6x— +1-  — +  i-~. 

87  9  9 


Ex.  5.  a;  +  y  B  a         (1) 

ay  -  6         (2) 


} 


From  (l)  y  »  a  -  or, 

putting  this  value  for  y  in  (2),  we  have 

a?  (a  -  ar)  «  6, 
or  a;*  —  ao? «  —  6. 

Completing  the  square  according  to  the  rule  of  Art.  68, 


^-aa?  +  -7«— --6,  , 

4         4 
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i-^y.'-*. 


jr  — —  =  J* 


and  y  ai  a  -  •»  as  — «f  \/ *• 


2  4 


Ex.  4. 


^+  y  +    «f-o 

(0. 

«  +  2y  +  s«  =  1 

(2). 

2.r  +    y  +  S»  e  2 

(S). 

Subtracting  (i)  from  (2), 

y  +  2sf  «  1  (4). 

Multiplying  (l)  by  2,  and  subtracting  the  result  from  (S), 

-  y  +  ur  «  2  (5). 

Adding  (4)  and  (5), 

therefore  from  (4)  y  -  l  -  2»  -  1  -  2  «  -  l, 

and  from  (l)  j?eB-.y-ar->i— lap. 

Ex.  5.  a?  +  y  +  ;?=l  (l), 

(6  +  c)  0?  +  (c  +  a)  y  +  (a  +  6)  »  «  0         (2), 

bcx  +  cay  +  a6;if  «  0         (3). 

Multiply  (2)  by  be  and  (3)  by  &  +  o  and  subtract,  then 
{(a  +  c)  Ac  -  (6  +  c)  oc}  y  +  {(a  +  6)  6c  -  (6  +  c)a6}j?  -  0, 

or  (be*  -r  ac')y  +  (6'c  -  ab*)  «  -  0; 

6'  c  -  a 

Similarly  we  should  find  (see  the  remarks  on  Example  i), 

a*  c  -  6 
c*o  -  6 
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therefore  substituting  in  (l) 


cra-6        e*  0  ^  a 

a*b  ^  c      b^c  -^  a^ 


f       arb  -  c      6*  c  -  a\ 

or«(l+- -+- it^U 

\       c^  a-b      cr  a-bj 

if  { «•  (a  -  6)  +  a«  (6  -  c)  +  6*  (c  -  a) }  «  c«  (a  -  6) , 
z  {€^(a  -.  6)  +  aft  (a  -  6)  -  <.(a*-6«)}  ^.(^(a^  b). 
Dividing  by  a  -  6 

z[c*  -^  ab  '^c{a  +  b)]  «  c\ 
or  «f  (c  -  a)  (c  -  6)  ■  c'; 


*  • 


JIT 


C« 


(c-a)(c-.6) 


In  like  manner  y  «  — r-^^^ ,  and  w  — 


(6-a)(6-c)'  (a-6)(a-c)* 

The  method  employed  in  the  following  example  is  some- 
times convenient,  and  is  applicable  to  equations  in  which  the 
snm  of  the  indices  of  the  unknown  quantities  is  the  same  in 
each  term. 

Ex.  6.  JT*  +  «y  -  10  (1), 

2a?  +  Sf  -  7  (2). 

In  a  system  of  equations  such  as  this,  we  may  assume 

y  -  iwci? ; 
.•.  d^  (1  +  m)  «  10 ; 
and  »T  (2  +  m)  e  7, 
or  «^  (2  +  mf  -  49 ; 
.\  10  (2  +  my  -  49  (1  +  m), 

o  49         49 

9i»*  +  4m  +  4  e  --m  +  — , 

10         10 

9  81         9        81       441 
fUr  — III  +  ■         •  —  +  —  ^  —  9 

10  400       10       400       400 

9^21       3  3 

m  m «  -  pr  — ; 

20  2  5 
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X  ■» 2  or  5, 

y  —  3  or  -  S. 

77.  We  have  already  given  instances  of  the  solution  of 
a  triple  system  of  equations,  Ex.  4  and  5 :  the  general  method 
of  obtaining  ihe  value  of  any  one  of  the  unknown  quantities 
at  once  from  the  equations,  which  we  are  now  about  to  givCi 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

Let  the  system  of  equations  be  as  follows, 

€UB  -{-hy  '\'  ex  ^  d         (l), 

am  -^-h'y-^-c'z^d         (2), 

a' or  +  6"y  +  c' «= <i"         (3). 

Multiply  (1)  by  6V'-6V, 

(2)  by  b"c  -  her, 

(8)  by  he  -  6  c, 

and  add  them  all  together ;  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  co- 
efficients of  y  and  x  will  be  respectively  zeroi  and  we  shall 
therefore  have 

d  (Vc"  ^  yV)  +  (T  (6^0  -  he'')  +  d'  {he  ^  h'c) 
^'^a  (Vc'  -  h"c)  +  a  {b"e  -  fee")  +  a'  {be'  -  b'e) * 

And  the  values  of  y  and  z  may  be  written  down  in  like  man- 
ner. A  little  practice  will  make  the  student  familiar  with  this 
method,  which  is  called  that  of  Cross  MuUiplieatian  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  multipliers  of  the  three  equations  are 
formed. 

We  will  illustrate  the  method  by  applying  it  to  a  set  of 
equations  already  solved. 

^  +  y  +  )^  «  0,         (1) 

A»  +  2y  +  S«  ■=  1,  (2) 

2ar  +    y  +  S»  a  2.  (3) 

The  multipliers  will  be  seen  to  be  3,  —  2,  Mid  1  respectively : 
hence 

-2  +  2 

w  « ■  0, 

3-2  +  2 
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the  multipliera  for  y  are  -  S,  -  1  ^  and  2 ;  and  those  for  xr«  -  5, 
1,  and  I ;  hence  we  haye, 

-1+4 
y-  «  -  1, 

^       -S -2  +  2 

and  X  m s  1  ; 

-  3  +  S  +3 

which  are  the  results  already  obtained. 

78.  Sometimes  a  system  of  equations  may  be  given 
which  are  not  really  sufficient  to  determine  the  unknown 
quantities,  in  consequence  of  not  being  independent^  that 
k  to  Bay,  in  consequence  of  any  one  of  the  equations  being 
deducible  from  the  rest.  This  dependence  is  not  always  to 
be  detected  by  inspection,  but  will  become  apparent  if  we 
endeavour  to  solve  the  equations. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  a,  y  and  x  from  the 
following  system : 

2.17  +  Sy  +  ;if  «■  11  (I), 

0?  -  y  -I-  2^  -  5  (2), 

^  +  9y-4»»7  (S). 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,  and  adding  the  result  to  (1),  we 
have 

5a?  +  7»  «  26  (4). 

Again,  multiplying  (2)  by  9  and  adding  (3), 

lOor  -f  14«  «  52  (5). 

The  two  equations  which  we  have  thus  obtained,  viz.  (4) 
and  (5),  are  identical,  and  therefore  the  given  system  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  w^  y  and  z ;  in  fact  those  three  equa- 
tions are  equivalent  to  only  two  independent  equations,  any 
one  of  them  being  derivable  from  the  other  two. 

The  preceding  examples  must  serve  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  method  of  solving  equations ;  the  illustrations  of  the 
process  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  convenient  methods  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  actual  solution  on  the  part  of  the 
student  himself. 
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ON  PROBLEMS  WHICH  MAY  BE  RESOLVED  BY  MEANS 

OF  ALGEBRAICAL  EQUATIONS. 

79.  A  vast  variety  of  questions,  which  present  great  and 
perhaps  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  mind  unaided  by  the  art  of 
symbolical  reasoning,  are  rendered  extremely  simple  by  re- 
ducing them  to  algebraical  equations. 

80.  The  most  general  rule  which  can  be  given  for  the 
solution  of  such  questions  is  this :  Denote  the  unknown  quan- 
tities of  the  problem  by  symbols  (a?,  y,  z,  &c.)  and  then  express 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  those  symbols ;  we 
do  by  this  means,  in  fact,  express  by  algebraical  sentences  or 
equations  the  ordinary  written  sentences  in  which  the  problem 
is  given.  The  equations  thus  constructed  must  be  solved 
according  to  the  methods  which  have  been  previously  dis- 
cussed ;  the  equations  may,  for  aught  we  can  teU  by  inspection 
of  the  problem  i  priori^  rise  to  a  degree  above  the  second,  but 
of  course  we  shall  confine  our  attention  here  to  those  problems 
which  produce  either  simple  equations  or  quadratics. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  the  number  16  into  two  parts  such  that 
their  difference  shall  be  equal  to  half  the  number  itself. 

Let  w  represent  one  of  the  parts,  then  will  l6  ^  a  re- 
present the  other  and  l6  -  2j7  will  represent  the  difference 
of  the  two ;  but,  by  the  question,  this  difference  is  equal  to 

16 

—  or  8; 

.*.   16  -  20?  =    8, 
2jb  »    8, 

«  —    4    one  of  the  parts, 
l6  -  or  SB  12    the  other  part. 

Ex.  2.  Two  pipes  will  separately  fill  a  cistern  in  a  hours 
and  b  hours  respectively ;  in  how  long  a  time  will  they  fiU  it 
together  ? 

Let  w  be  the  number  of  hours  required. 

Call  the  whole  content  of  the  cistern  1 ;  then  since  the  first 
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pipe  pouTB  in  I  (or  the  irhole  quantity  required  to  fill  the 
cistern)  in  a  hours,  it  pours  in  -  in  one  hour,  and  therefore 


-  in  07  hours. 
a 

m 

V 

Similarly,  the  second  pipe  pours  in  --  in  the  same  time ; 

^      a? 
therefore  they  together  pour  m  -  +  -. 

But  this  quantity  is  the  whole  content  of  the  cistern,  or  1 ; 

.-.  -  +  ^  «  1, 
a     0 

1  ab 

and  Of  > 


1      1      a  +  6' 

"  +  I 
a      0 

Ex.  S.  J*s  money  exceeds  B's  and  C*s  by  £a  and  £6  re- 
spectively, and  that  of  B  and  C  together  is  £c :  find  the  sum 
possessed  by  each. 

Let  a  ^  the  sum  possessed  by  A ; 

•\  zp*-a»  ••'• • •••••••••  S, 

and  0?  -  6  « C; 

therefore  by  question, 

a?  —  a  +  07  -  6  «  c, 
2o?  ■=  a  +  6  +  c,     • 
a  +  b  +  c 

X  ^  1  ^  wo.  S, 

-  a  +  b  -^-c      _, 
07,-  a  = M  jB  8, 

2 

a  -  6  +  c 
w-b  ^ «  C s. 

2 

Ex.  4.  Divide  £a  among  three  persons,  so  that  the  first 
may  have  m  times  as  much  as  the  second,  and  the  third  n 
times  as  much  as  the  first  and  second  together. 
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Let  a  » the  sum  allotted  to  the  second ; 
•\m«  a first, 

and  n(47  +  mx)  -> third; 

/.  a  +  ma  +  n  (j;  +  msc)  »  a, 
/v  (1  +  m)  (1  +  n)  B  a, 

a 


w 


fna 


(l+m)(l  +  n)' 
ma 


(1  +m)(l  +n)' 
na 
^  ^      1  +n 

Ex.  5.  Divide  the  quantity  a  into  two  parts,  such  that 
the  product  of  the  whole  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  other  part* 

Let  Of  -B  one  part ; 

•*•  a  -  d;  H  the  other ; 

.*.  by  the  question, 

-  a*  -  2aa  +  «*, 
«•  -  Sax  —  -  a* ; 
completing  the  square, 

or  —  Sax  H « or  ^  — ; 

4  4  4 

Sa  v/5 

.•.or «  A a, 

2  2 

S^y/S 

X  — a. 

2 

We  must  take  the  negative  sign,  because a  is  greater 

than  a; 

S^x/l 

•\  X a, 

2  ' 

v/5-1 
a  -  jr  — a. 
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£x.  6.     The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  a»  and  the  sum  of 
their  cubes  6 ;  find  the  numbers. 

Let  X  ->  one  of  the  numbers ; 
/•  a  -  47  B  the  other ; 
•'.  by  the  question, 

a^^  {a-  «)« -  6, 
or  /»*  +  a'  —  Sa^w  +  Scut*  ^aflm^b, 

a^  '^  CLX^ -, 

So 

a«      6 -a*      a« 

dr  —  CUB  +  —  = +  — : 

4  8a         4  • 


Sa         4 


a      -  /6-  a'      ^ 
-«-  r  T  V  —I —  +-r- 


2  Sa 


a  /b  —  a*      a' 

Hence  the  two  numbers  are  -  +  \/ +  - , 

2  8a         4 

,  a       ,  /6-a»      a» 

and \/ >  — . 

2         ^       3a  4 

Ex.  7*  There  are  three  magnitudes,  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  second  of  which  is  a,  that  of  the  first  and  third  6,  and 
that  of  the  second  and  third  c ;  find  them. 

Let  the  magnitudes  be  represented  by  w,  y,  z  respectively; 
then, 

a  +  y  a,         a  +  Z'^b,         y  +  ^->c; 

adding  these  equations  and  dividing  the  result  by  2, 

a  +  6  +  c 
«  +  y  +  8«  — . 

_^                a  +  b-^c           a-\-b  —  c 
Hence  w  « c-» , 

2  2         ' 

a+  b  +  c     ,     a^b-^c 
ye -— 6b , 

^2  2 

a+b+e           — a+6+c 
JET  « -a= . 

2  •       2 
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Ex.  8.     Required  four  magnitudes  the  products  of  whidi 
taken  three  together  are  a',  b\  c*,  and  cP. 

Call  the  magnitudes  w,  y^  z^  and  u. 

Then  yzu  «  a®,  xzu  =  6',  wyu  =  c',  ^y^r »  cP. 

Multiplying  these  equations  together,  we  have 

abed      abed 


•'•  ^■'  =  — 73 


yzu         a^ 
abed '  abed  abed 

y--^'  ^"~?"'  ^"""^ 


ON  RATIOS. 

81.  Ratio  is  the  relation  which  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  bear  to  each  other  in  respect  of  magnitude. 

Thus  6  is  twice  as  great  as  3,  and  2  is  twice  as  great  as  l ; 
therefore  we  should  say  that  the  ratio  of  6  to  5  is  the  same 
as  that  of  2  to  1 ;  or  we  may  write  for  shortness^  sake, 

:  1. 


In  speaking  of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  a  :  b,  a  and  h 
are  called  the  terms  of  the  ratio,  and  a  is  distinguished  as 
the  anteeedeiit,  b  as  the  consequent, 

82.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  terms  of  a  ratio  may  be 
multiplied  or  divided  by  any  (the  same)  number,  without 
affecting  the  value  of  the  ratio.  .  For  distinctness^  sake  let 
us  consider  a  and  b  as  representing  two  lines,  then  by  the 
symbol  a  we  mean  to  denote  a  line  a  times  as  great  as  a 
certain  standard  line  {a.  foot  for  instance),  and  by  6  a  line  b  times 
as  great.  The  lines  in  question  are  then  in  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers  a,  b ;  but  if  we  had  taken  a  line  only  half  as 
long  (six  inches)  for  the  standard,  the  lines  would  have  been 
represented  by  2a,  and  2& ;  but  their  ratio  of  course  is  not 
altered ; 

a  :  b  ::  2a  :  26. 
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In  like  manner  it  would  appear  that  a  :  b  ::  Sa  :  Sb,  and 
generally  that  the  terms  of  a  ratio  may  be  multiplied  by  any 
number  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  ratio. 

Conversely,  the  terms  may  be  divided  by  any  number. 

83.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  may  represent  ratios  alge- 
hraicaUy  by  fractions,  of  which  the  antecedent  is  the  numerator 
and  the  consequent  the  denominator* 

For  by  what  has  been  said  the  ratio  of  a  :  6  is  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  ^  :  l ;  now  1  is  a  given  quantity,  and  there- 

fore  we  may  take  the  fraction  -  as  the  symbol  of  the  ratio 

r- :  1,  and  therefore  as  the  representative  of  the  ratio  a  :  6. 

0 

In  fact,  the  ratio  a  ;  6  may  be  conceived  to  mean  that  a 

is  as  many  times  as  great  as  &«  as  t-  is  as  great  as  l,  and 

6 

a 

therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  fraction  -  measures  the  mag- 

nitude  of  the  ratio  of  a  :  6. 

Henceforth  therefore  we  shall  represent  the  ratio  a  :  b 

by  the  fraction  -7. 

0 

K  a  is  greater  than  6,  the  ratio  -  is  called  a  ratio  of 

0 

greater  inequality. 

If  a  B  6,  the  ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  equality. 

If  a  is  less  than  b,  a  ratio  of  less  inequality. 

84.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  of 
less  inequality  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  io  each 
of  its  terms. 

a 
Let  7-  be  any  ratio,  and  let  x  be  added  to  each  of  its 

terms;  then 

a  +  /P  .  a 

IS  >  or  <  I-, 

b  +af  '  o 
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accordiDg  as 

(a  +  0?)  6  is  >  or  <  a  (6  +  «), 

or  as  ftof  is  >  or  <  av, 
or  as  6  is  >  or  <  a, 
i.e.  as  the  ratio  is  one  of  less  or  greater  inequality. 

85.  Ratios  are  compounded  by  multiplying  together 
their  corresponding  terms. 

Thus  T  compounded  with  -  becomes  7--. 
o  a  bd 

According  to  the  method  of  treating  ratios  adopted  ia 

Euclid's  elements,  when  there  are  any  number  of  magnitudes 

of  the  same  kind,  the  first  is  said  to  have  to  the  last  of  them, 

the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  which  the  first  has  to  the 

second,  and  of  the  ratio  which  the  second  has  to  the  third, 

and  of  the  ratio  which  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on 

unto  the  last  magnitude.     For  example,  if  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four 

magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  the  ratio  of  a  :  c{  is  said  to  be 

compounded  of  the  three  ratios  a  :  6,  6  :  c,  c  :  d.     It  will  be 

easily  seen  that  this  definition  coincides  with  that  which  has 

just  been  given  of  the  method  of  compounding  ratios ;  for 

d  h 

representing  the  ratio  of  a  :  &  by  -,  and  that  of  i  :  c  by  -^ 

h  e 

the  ratio  compounded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  b  and  b  :  e  will  be 

according  to  our  definition  represented  by  7-  x  -  or  by  -,  that 

o      c  c 

is,  by  a  :  c  which  is  the  compound  ratio  according  to  Euclid's 

definition. 

86.  A  ratio  is  increased  by  being  compounded  with  another 
of  greater  inequality ^  and  diminished  by  being  compounded  wUk 
one  of  less. 

For  -  compounded  with  -  becomes  —A 
0  a  od 

but  ^--  IS  >  or  <  -r, 
bd  o 
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according  as  3  is  >  or  <  1 , 

a 

or  as  e  is  >  or  <  <2, 
which  proves  the  proposition. 

ON  PROPORTION. 

87.  Proportion  is  the  equality  of  ratios ;  and  therefore, 

algebraicaUj,  four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 

the  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  first  and  second  is 

equal  to  that  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  third  and  fourth ; 

a     c 
that  is,  a  :  b  ::  e  :  d  when  .  -* :; . 

o      a 

88.  ijf  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  then  ad  «  be* 

For,  as  we  have  just  seen, 

a     0 
b  '5' 

and  •'.  ad^bc. 

89.  Jjf  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  then  a  ^  b  :  b  ::  c  ^^  d  :  d. 

90.  iJT  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  then 

ma  sk  nb  :  pa  Ji  qb  ::  mc  J*  nd  :  pc  ^ii  qd. 

For.--^; 

met     tne 
*  *   n6      nd* 
ma  mo  .  ^ 

Jkl  m  —  A  If 

nb  nd 
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ma  ^nb  mc  ^  nd 

nb  nd      ^ 

ma  ^nb  nb      b 

mc  ^  nd  nd      d  * 
in  like  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that 

pa  ^  qb  b 

pc  ^  qd  d* 

ma  ^  nb  pa  ^  qb 

mc  i  nd  pc  ^  qd ' 

91.     ijr  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :  f  ::  &c.,  then 

a  :  b  ::  a  + c +  e  +  .•• :  b  +  d  +  f -h  . 


T7        «       ^        « 


•  •I 


/.  ad  =  be, 

af  «  be, 

&c.  s  &c. 
••.  by  addition^ 

od  +  a/+ ...»  5c +  &€+... , 

.'.  ab  -^  ad  +  af+  ...  s  6a  +  6c  +  66  +  ••• » 

or  a{b  +  d  +/+  ...}  -  6  {a  +c +  c  +  ...}  ; 

a      a  +  c  +  c  + 

•''  6  "  b^d^f-^ • 


92.  A  variety  of  other  propositions  in  proportion  may 
be  demonstrated  in  like  manner  as  the  preceding.  The 
greatest  simplicity  is  introduced  by  this  method  of  repre- 
senting ratios  by  fractions,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  much  more  complicated  pro- 
cesses, which  Euclid  has  found  it  necessary  to  employ  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Elements. 

Euclid's  definition  of  proportion  is  this :  Four  quantities 
are  said  to  be  proportional,  when  any  equimultiples  whatever 
being  taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  any  whatever  of  the 
second  and  fourth ;  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than 
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that  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  fourth,  if  equal  equal,  and  if  less  less.  Now  this 
definition  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  algebraical 
representation  of  ratio ;  for  suppose  a  :  6  ::  c  :  c/, 

qb      qd 
and  if  pa  is  >  qb^  pe  i%  >  qd^ 
if  pa  ^  qbi  pe  »  yrf, 
and  if  pa  <  qb,  pc  <  qd^ 

which  is  in  accordance  with  Euclid's  definition. 

And,  conversely,  from  Euclid's  definition  may  be  deduced 
the  algebraical  rule  of  proportion ;  that  is,  we  can  shew  that 

if,  by  that  definition,  a  :  6  ::  c  :  d,  then  must  ^  "*  -;• 

b      d 

For  let  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four  quantities  such  that  if  any  equi- 
moltiples  pa,  pc  be  taken  of  a  and  c,  and  any  equimultiples 
ji,  qd  of  6  and  d,  if  pa  be  >  qb,  pc  is  >  qd^  if  equal  equal, 
and  if  less  less. 

Then  since  we  may  choose  p  and  9  as  we  please,  we  can 

make  —  as  nearly  equal  to  l  as  we  please ;  we  cannot,  it  is 

true,  always  make  it  precisely  equal  to  1,  because  p  and  q 
are  to  be  whole  numbers,  and  the  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  not  neces- 
sarily expressible  by  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers ;  but 

nevertheless  we  can  make  the  fraction  ^  as  near  to  unity  as 

qb 

wt  please*;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  we  have    aken  p 

na 
and  q  such  that  ^  »  1,  since  this  equation  can  be  satisfied  to 

^*  pa 

any  assignable  degree  of  accuracy ;  in  other  words,  ^  can  be 

qb 

made  to  differ  from  1  by  a  quantity  less  than  any  assignable 

quantity. 

*  Snppose,  for  example,  we  have  Ruch  a  quantitj  aa  V^*  <^^  ^®  ^'^  VMkt  ^  V^ 

I 00000 
M  near  to  miiiy  as  we  please;  for  V2»  1 .41421...,  and  therefore,  i^i^ol  V^*!  nearly, 

■nd  we  can  make  the  approximation  as  much  nearer  as  we  please  by  taking  a  greater 
nainbcr  of  figures  in  the  square  root. 

5 
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but  by  definition  we  must  in  this  case  have  also 

©0 

—  a   1  • 

qd 

pa  po 

'     qb  qd* 

a  c 

'''I'd' 

Hence  it  appears  that  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion  and 
the  algebraical  follow  each  from  the  other ;  but  wherein  is 
the  propriety  of  Euclid's  peculiar  definition  ?  In  this,  that 
the  algebraical  test  is  not  applicable  to  geometrical  quanti- 
ties; we  can  represent  addition  and  subtraction  geometrically, 
but  not  division,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  geometrical 
investigations  to  adopt  some  definition  which  involves  only 
the  notion  of  addition  and  of  a  comparison  of  magnitudes 
with  reference  to  greater  or  less. 

ON  VARIATION. 

93.  When  one  quantity  y  depends  upon  another  «,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  if  w  is  changed  in  value,  the  value  of  y 
is  changed  in  the  same  proportion,  then  y  is  said  to  vary 
directly  as  w^  or  shortly,  to  vary  as  ^, 

For  instance,  we  know  by  Euclid,  vi.  1,  that  if  we  double 
the  base  of  a  triangle  the  vertex  remaining  the  same,  we 
double  the  area,  and  that  in  whatever  proportion  we  alter 
the  base  the  area  is  altered  in  the  same  proportion,  hence 
we  should  say  that  (the  altitude  being  given,)  the  area  of  a 
triangle  varies  as  the  base. 

The  phrase  y  varies  as  wis  written  thus,  y  cc  a. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  word  vary  is  here  used 
in  a  peculiar  technical  sense,  and  that  it  does  not  imply  mere 
change  of  value. 

94.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  introduced  the 
notion  of  quantities  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto 
considered ;  hitherto  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  quantities 
which  have  some  determinate  value,  but  the  relation  between 
y    and  a;  implied    in  the  fact  of  y  varying  as   w  does  not 
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detenniiie  either  x  or  y,  but  only  a  relation  between  them. 
QuAotities  of  this  kind  we  call  variable  quantities,  to  dis^ 
tinguish  them  from  others  the  value  of  which  is  determinate 
and  which  we  call  constant, 

95.  The  relation  expressed  by  y  cc  a  ia  equivalent  to 
tbe  eqtiation  y  «  Ca,  where  C  is  some  constant  quantity ;  for 

-  is  the  ratio  ofy  to  w,  and  the  preceding  equation  expresses 

that  this  is  constant,  or  always  the  same  whatever  values  « 
and  y  may  have ;  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that 
when  one  is  increased  the  other  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

96.  If  we  have  any  two  corresponding  values  of  a  and  y 
giyen  we  can  determine  the  quantity  C;  thus,  suppose  y  ozx 
and  it  is  given  that  when  «  —  i,  y  s  2,  then  we  have 

y^Cof, 

but  2  »  Ch 
.•.  y  a  tw. 

97.  When  two  quantities  are  connected  by  the  relation 

C 

y  B  -,  y  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  or. 

And  when  three  quantities  x,  y,  x  are  connected  in  such  a 
manner  that »  «  Cay,  »  is  said  to  vary  jointly  as  cT  and  y. 

98.  If  y  ^  X,  and  z  «  y^  tlien,  z  ec  x. 
For  let  y  -  Cx, 

X'-Cyx 
•*•    X  "i  C7C/ •  4f, 
and  CC  is  constant  \  .\  «  oc  x. 

99.  If  J  ^  X,  and  z  also  «  w,  then  \/yz  «  x. 
For  let  y  =  Co?, 

z^Cx\ 
.*.     ytt  «  CC'.iT^y 

y/yz  »  y/CCoBy 

and  y/cC'  is  constant,  .*.  \/y-9  «  jr. 

6—2 
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Many  other  propositions  may  be  demonstrated  in  like 
manner  with  perfect  facility.  We  shall  conclude  with  the 
following  proposition. 

100.  If  z  be  a  quantity  depending  upon  two  others,  x  and 
y,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  x  is  constant  and  y  allowed  to 
vary  z  oc  y,  and  when  y  is  constant  and  x  allowed  to  vary  z  «  x, 
then  when  x  and  y  both  vary  z  will  oc  xy. 

Let  «a  u.ay,  where  ti  is  a  quantity  which,  for  anything 
we  know  at  present  to  the  contrary,  may  involve  «  or  y  or 
both. 

Then  when  w  is  constant  and  y  variable  zoz  y\  but 
x^uof.y,  therefore  uof  does  not  involve  y,  or  u  does  not  in- 
volve y. 

In  like  manner  u  does  not  involve  w,  therefore  it  is  con- 
statit,  or  iv  oc  a^. 

We  naay  illustrate  the  preceding  proposition  as  follows: 
When  the  base  of  a  triangle  is  given  the  area  oc  the  altitude, 
and  when  the  altitude  is  given  the  area  qc  the  base ;  hence 
when  neither  is  given,  the  area  «  base  x  altitude. 

The  same  method  of  demonstration  is  applicable  to  the 
following  more  general  proposition : 

If  z  be  a  quantity  depending  upon  n  others,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  any  n  -  1  of  them  are  constant  z  varies  as  the 
remaining  one ;  then  when  aU  the  n  quantities  vary,  z  varies  as 
their  product, 

ON  ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

101.  Def.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  arithmetical 
progression,  when  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common 
difference. 

Thus  a,  a  +  d,  a  +  2(2,..«. is  an  arithmetical  series, 

102.  To  sum  an  arithmetical  series. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  d  the  common  difference  of  the 
terms ;  then  the  second  term  will  be  a  +  ^i  the  third  a  +  Sd, 
and  generally  the  n^  term  will  be  a  +  (n  -  1)  d. 

Let  S  be  the  sum  of  n  terms,  then 

4$^"  a  +  a  +  c{  +  a  +Srf+ -fa  +  (n-  1)  d; 
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writing  the  terms  in  the  reverse  order,  we  have 

J«a  +  (n-l)d  +  a  +  (n-2)d  +  a  +  (n-S)i+ +a; 

adding  together  these  two  equations, 

2iS^«  Sa-f  (n-  l)(2-|-  2a  +  (n-  l)c2  +  2a  +  (n-l)rf 

+  2a  +  (n  -  1)  d, 

-i  {2a  +  (n  -  1)  d]  n,  since  there  are  n  terms ; 

.-.  -y- {2a+(n-l)d}-, 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  sum  required. 

The  expression  for  S  may  also  be  written  thus :  let  I  be 
the  last  term,  i.e.  2  «  a  +  (n  -  i)  d,  then 

^-(a  +  0^. 

C!oR.     Any  three  of  the  quantities  a,  d,  n»  and  S,  being 
given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

Ex«  1.     Find  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  arithmetical 
series  2,  5,  8, ^ 

Here  a  »  2,    (2  «  S,    n  «  10 ; 

/•  i9 1  (4  +  9  X  3)  5 
-  31  X  5  -  155. 

Ex.  2.     There  is  an  arithmetical  series  the  fourth  term 
of  which  is  9  and  the  seyenth  15 :  find  the  series. 

The  formula  for  the  w*^  term  is  a  +  (n  -  i)  d,  therefore 
in  this  example  we  have 

a  +  3c(  a  9, 

a  +  6d  -B 15. 

Subtracting  the  first  of  these  equations  from  the  second, 

Sd^6, 
dm  ft; 

.•.  a  -  9  -  6  -  3 ; 

id  the  series  is  3,  5,  7,  9 

Ex.  3.  Insert  n  arithmetical  means  between  a  and  b. 
^  is  in  oth^r  words  to  form  an  arithmetical  series  of  n  +  2 
nns,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  a  and  the  last  b. 
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Let  d  be  the  common  difference,  then  we  must  have 

a  +  (n  +  1)  d  -  6 ; 

6-a 


• « 


d 


n  +  1 

Hence  the  terms  required  will  be 

6  —  a  6  —  a     ^ 

a  + ,  a  +  2 ,  &c. 

n  +  1  n  +  1 

Ex.  4.  Find  an  arithmetical  series  in  which  the  seventh 
term  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
exceeds  the  second  by  four. 

If  a  be  the  first  term,  d  the  common  difference^  we  haye 
the  conditions 

a  +  Sdm  3{a  +  d), 

a  +  3dsa  +  d  +  4, 

or   2a  a  Sd, 

2<2-4; 

.*.  d  a  2,  a  a  5, 

and  the  series  is  S,  5,  7,  9>  &c. 

ON  GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION. 

103.  Def.  a  series  of  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
geometrical  progression  when  each  term  of  the  series  is  equal 
to  that  which  precedes  it  multiplied  by  some  constant  factor, 
f .  e.  some  factor  which  is  the  same  for  all  the  terms,  or  in 
other  words,  when  the  ratio  of  any  two  successive  terms  is 
the  same. 

Thus  a,  ar,  at^,  ar*,  ••.....•.  is  a  geometrical  series. 

104.  To  sum  a  geometrical  series. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  r  the  common  ratio  of  the  terms ; 
then  the  second  term  will  be  ar,  the  third  ar\  and  generally 
the  nf^  term  will  be  ar*'^. 

Let  S  be  the  sum  of  n  terms,  then 

^S'bo  -f  ar -f  ar^-h  ^ +  ar^^\ 
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miiltipIyiDg  by  r  we  have 

rS  ^ar  -¥  ar*  + +  ar^"^  +  ar^\ 

subtracting  the  former  of  these  equations  from  the  latter, 
we  have 

(r- l)5'«  ar'-a; 

.-.  S  -  a , 

r  - 1 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  sum  required.  The  result 
may  be  easily  verified  by  actual  division. 

Ck)R.     Any  three  of  the  four  quantities  a,  r,  n,  S  being 
given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

105.     The  formula  of   the  preceding  article   may  be 

written  thus; 

a  ar^ 

S ; 

1  —  r      1  — r 

the  first  term  of  this  expression  remains  the  same  whatever 
value  be  given  to  n,  the  second  increases  or  decreases  as  n 
increaQes  according  a$  r  is  greater  or  less  than  i.     Suppose 

T  to  be  less  than  1 ;  then  if  n  be  very  great,  will  be 

1  —  r 

very  small,    and   S  will  not    differ  much  from  ;    by 

I  —  r 

making  n  still  greater  S  will  become  still  more  nearly  equal 

to ,  but  however  large  n  may  be,  is  a  quantity 

l-r  1-r 

which  S  will  never  precisely  reach,  though  it  may  be  made 

to  approximate  to  it  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Hence may  be  spoken  of  as  the  limit  to  which  the  series 

1  —  r 

approaches  indefinitely  when  the  number  of  its  terms  is  in* 
definitely  increased ;  the  limit  of  the  series  is  more  commonly 
expressed  by  the  phrase  the  '*  sum  of  the  series  continued 
ad  infinitum,**  a  phrase  which  though  not  strictly  accurate 
may  be  conveniently  used  if  the  sense  attached  to  it  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind. 
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When  a  limit  can  thus  be  found,  to  which  the  sum  of  a 
series  continually  approaches  as  the  number  of  its  terms  is 
increased,  and  from  which  its  value  can  be  made  to  differ 
by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity^  the  series  is  said  to  be 
a  convergent  series.  Thus  we  should  say  that  in  a  geometrical 
series  the  condition  of  convergency  is  that  r  shall  be  less 
than  1 ;  if  r  be  greater  than  i,  the  series  will  be  divergent. 

106.  An  example  of  a  geometrical  series  continued  ad 
infinitum  occurs  in  arithmetic,  in  the  case  of  recurring  decimals: 

3         3  S 

thus  the  recurring  decimal  .3SS »■  —  +  — ■  h + , 

®  10      10*      l(f 

3 

and  the  sum  of  this  series  is  — — *  «-.«.-. 

1  -i.      ®      ^ 
""  10 

But  more  generally 

107.  To  find  the  vulgar  Jiraetion  corresponding  to  a  given 
recurring  decimaL 

Let  the  decimal  be  represented  by  A.BRRB^ 

where  A  is  the  integpral  part,  B  the  nonrecurring  decimal  part, 
and  JS  the  recurring ;  and  suppose  B  to  contain  p  digits,  and 
R  to  contain  q  digits. 

Let  B^  A.  BRRR ; 

.-.  lOP+^S^JBR.RB , 

and  ICfS^AB.RR ; 

...  (ioP+»  -  10^)  5  «  JBR  -  JB, 

^^     ABR'-AB 
andS^«  — — -. 

10'(10«-  1) 

This  quantity  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  will  be  the 
vulgar  fraction  required. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  geometrical 
series  l,  2,  4,  8,  

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsenre,  that  BR  does  not  here  stand  for  27  x  A  aooording 

to  algebraical  usage ;  for  instance,  if  the  decimal  were  19. 31263263 we  should  haTS 

^»19,  J?»81, /Isc263. 
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In  this  case  a  «  l»  r«2,  fi«  10; 

.%  S  » 2"  -  1  1  102S. 

2-1 

Ex.  2.     There  is  a  geometrical  series  of  which  the  second 
term  is  6  and  the^^rlA  54;  find  it. 

Here  ar  «  6, 

ar*  «  54 ; 


• 

■9, 

r-  J>s 

• 

6 

*«; 

/.  the 

series  is 

» 

2,  6,  18,  54... 

or- 

9,  6,  —  18,  54,,, 

»••••••• 

Ex.  S.  Insert  n  geometrical  means  between  a  and  6. 
This  is  in  other  words  to  construct  a  series  of  which  the  first 
term  is  a,  and  the  (n  +  2)^.  term  b. 

Therefore  we  must  have 
and  the  geometrical  means  required  are 

-©•"^-   «(.-)* '0"'- 

Ex.  4.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series  l  +  ^  +  ^  +  •••  ad 

In  this  case  a«]|r«^; 

1 

Ex.  5.     Find  the  vulgar  fraction  corresponding  to  the 
recurring  decimal  2.46262 
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Let  S  m  2.4626i, 

1000  S  -  £462.fe, 

10  5  «  24.62  ; 
.\990S  ^  2438, 

,  „      2488       1219 

and  S  « . 

990       495 

ON  HARMONICAL  PROGRESSION. 

108.  Dbf.  a  series  of  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
harmonical  progression,  when  any  three  successive  terms  are 
so  related,  that  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third. 

Thus  if  a,  6,  e  are  in  harmonical  progression^ 

a  :  c  ::  a  -  6  :  6  -  c. 

The  reeiproeala^  of  quanHHes  in  harmonical  progresdon  are 
in  arithmetical  progression. 

Let  a,  b,  c  be  quantities  in  harmonical  progression^  then 
by  definition, 

a     a-  6 

c      b^c 

b  --e      a-'b 

or , 

c  a 

1111 

c      o      b      a 

which  proves  that  the  difference  between  -  and  r  is  the  same 

a         b 

as  between  -  and  -.  or  that  -,  -r,  -  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 

6         c'  '    a  b  c 

gression. 

Cor.  Hence  we  may,  if  we  please,  take  it  as  the  defini- 
tion of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression  that  their  reci* 
procals  are  in  arithmetical 

*  The  fMlproca/  of «  quantity  is  unity  di?ided  by  that  quantity :  thus  -  is  the  rvd- 
proealota. 
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•  •  ■    ^ 

109.  A  series  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression 
admits  of  no  simple  summation, 

110.  The  three  kinds  of  progression  which  have  been 
treated  of,  may  be  brought  under  one  point  of  view  as  follows : 

If  a»  (,  c  are  in  fsritkmetieal  progression,  we  have 

a  —  6      a 


b  "C      a 

If  in  geometrical^ 

a  -  6      a 

• 

If  in  harmcnicali 

a  -  6      a 

6-c 


ON  PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

111.  The  different  Ways  in  which  any  number  of  quanti- 
ties can  be  arranged  are  called  their  permutations. 

Thus  the  permutatione  of  the  letters,  a,  b,  c  taken  two 
together  are  a&,  ac^  ba^  be,  cay  cb. 

The  combinations  of  a  number  of  quantities  are  the  col- 
lections which  can  be  made  of  them  without  regiurd  to 
arrangement. 

Thus  the  combinations  of  a,  b,  c  taken  two  together,  are 
ab^  ac,  be:  ab,  ba^  which  were  two permiUations,  form  only  one 
wmbinationj  and  so  of  the  rest. 

112.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  qfn  things  taken 
T  together. 

Let  {^^r}  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
a,  6,  c,  {2,. ..taken  r  together. 

Then  it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n 
things  taken  l  together  isn,  or  {^i'l}  »n. 

Again,  to  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  two  together,  we  obserye  that  a  may  be  placed  before 
each  of  the  n  —  l  other  letters  ft,  c,  d...,  thus  forming  n  —  l 
permutationa  in  which  a  stands  first ;  the  same  may  be  said 
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of  each  of  the  other  letters ;  therefore  the  whole  number  of 
permutatioiis  which  can  be  formed  is  n  (n  -  l), 

or  {nPg}  M:^n{n-'  1). 

Now  suppose  that  \nPr}  =  n(n  -  1)  («  -  2)  ...  («  -  r  +  1); 
then  if  we  omit  a  and  form  the  permutations  of  n  —  1  things 
taken  r  together,  we  shall  have  (n  -  l)  (n  -  2)  ...  (n  -  r)  of 
such  permutations,  (by  writing  n  *  1  for  n  in  the  preceding 
formula);  and  before  each  of  these  we  can  place  a,  thus  form- 
ing (n  -  1)  (n  -  s)  ...  (n  --  r)  permutations  of  n  things  taken 
r  +  1  together  in  which  a  stands  first ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  each  of  the  other  letters,  and  therefore 

{nP{r  +  1)}  »  n  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  ...  (n  -  r). 

Hence  tf  the  formula  assumed  for  \nPr\  be  true  for  one 
value  of  r,  it  is  true  for  the  next  superior  value ;  but  it  is 
true  when  r  ■■  2,  as  we  have  seen,  therefore  it  is  true  when 
r  «B  8,  therefore  when  r  »  4,  therefore  &c.  therefore  generally 
true. 

The  preceding  proof  is  an  instance  of  that  process  of 
induction,  which  we  have  already  used  in  several  instances. 

112  (bis).  The  proof  may  be  exhibited  rather  more  con- 
cisely as  follows. 

Let  {nPr\  denote  the  number  of  pennutations  of  n  things 
a,  6,  c,  d...  taken  r  together,  as  before.  Now  suppose  we 
omit  one  of  the  letters,  as  a,  and  form  the  remainder  into 
permutations  taken  r  —  l  together,  of  which,  according  to 
pur  notation,  there  will  be  {(w  -  l)  P(r -- 1)} ;  then  before 
each  of  these  permutations  we  may  place  a,  thus  farming 
J(n  -  l)  P(r  —  l)}  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r  together,  in 
which  a  stands  first :  the  same  may  be  said  of  6,  c,  d,  and 
there  are  n  of  them ;  therefore  we  shall  have 

{nPr]  -n{(n-l)P(r-l)}; 
in  like  manner, 

|(n-.i)P(r..l)}-(n-l)f(n-.2)P(r.2)|, 
{(n  -  2)  P(r  -  2)}  «  (n  -  2)  |(n  -  3)P{r  -  S)}, 

&c.  s  &c. 
{(n-r  +  2)P2}    =  (n -r +  2)  {(n  -  r  +  l)Pl  J 

«  (n  -  r  +  2)  (n  -  r  +  1), 
[since  it  is  manifest  that  {(n  -  r  +  l)  Pi }  •  n  -  r  +  l]. 
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Now  multiplying  together  the  corresponding  sides  of  these 
equations  and  leaving  out  the  common  factors,  we  have 

{nPr]  -n(n-  l)(n-2) (n  -  r  +  2)(» -r  +  1). 

(Jor.     If  r  e  n,  we  have 

{nPn]  m,n{n-  l)(n-2) 2.K 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  7  things 
taken  4  together. 

In  this  case  n  «  7»  r  »  4. 

.-.     {7P4}  «  7.6.  5,4  =  840. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  5  things 
taken  all  together. 

n  -i  5,  r  ^  5, 

.•.     {5P5}  «  5.4.3.2.1 -120. 

Ex.  3.  Determine  the  number  of  triliteral  words,  which 
can  be  formed  of  8  consonants  and  1  vowel,  the  vowel  being 
always  the  central  letter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  required  -  {8P2}  «  8  •  7  »  56. 

113.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken 
all  together,  when  a  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Let  X  be  the  number  required. 

Then  since  all  the  a  quantities  enter  into  ea^ih  permutation, 
if  we  suppose  them  all  different,  each  permutation  would  be 
resolved  into  {aPa}  permutations,  and  therefore  the  whole 
number  of  permutations  would  be  {aPa{  times  as  great;  but 
in  this  case  the  number  of  permutations  would  be  that  of  n 
things,  all  different,  taken  all  together,  or  {nPn}  ;  hence  we 
have 

w\aPa}  "  \nPn\^ 

nln-  1) 2.1 

or    «  «  —7 { . 

a{a-  1) 2.1 

Cor.  In  like  manner,  if  there  were  a  quantities  of  one 
kind,  /3  of  another,  y  of  another,  &c.  we  should  have  for  the 
number  of  permutations 

.   n(n-l) 2. 1 

1  .2.,.a  .  1 .2.../}.l  .2...7.&C.  * 
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Ex.     Determine  tiie  number  of  different  arrangemeniB  of 

the  letters  forming  the  word  effed. 

In  this  example  n«6,  a->2,  /3«2; 

^,  ,  .,      6.5.4.^.2.1 

.•.  the  number  requured  ■«  «  180. 

^  1.2.1.2 

114.  To  fixid  the  number  of  cambinoHans  of  n  things  taken 
r  together. 

Let  {nCr]  denote  the  number  of  combinations.  Then 
since  the  order  of  the  quantities  is  not  regarded  in  a  combi- 
nation, each  combination  of  r  quantities  may  be  resolved  by 
permuting  them  into  {rPr}  permutations.     Hence  we  have 

[nCr]  X  {rPr}  -  {nPr}, 
or  {nOl-^^^-"^^ (n^-r-fl)^ 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  number  of  combinations  of  9  things 

taken  5  together. 

In  this  case  wg,  r^5; 

f^>       9-8»7.6.5  - 

.-.     {nCr\  -  ^ 126. 

*        *       1.2.3.4.5 

Ex.  2.  How  many  different  sums  of  money  can  be 
formed  by  selecting  S  coins  from  a  heap  containing  a  sove- 
reign, a  half-sovereign^  a  crown,  a  half-crown,  a  shilling,  and 
a  sixpence  ? 

n  «  6,  r  *»  S; 

/.    the  number  required  —  {SCs}  «  -^ — —  «  20. 

116.  Th/e  number  of  combincUiona  of  n  things  taken  r 
together  is  the  same  as  that  ofn  things  taken  (n  —  r)  together. 

In  other  words,  {nCr]  •»  |nC  (n  -  r)}. 

Now  [nOr]  -  "^^'^^ (n-r-H)^ 

*       ^         ^^       1.2 (w-r) 

.        \^^}  n(n-l) (n-r^- 1)        1.2 jn-r) 

"  {nC(n-r)}  "  1 .2 r  *n.{n-  1) (r  +  1) 
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»(n-  1) (n-  r  +  i)(n-r) 2.1 

"  1 .  2...:..r  (r  +  1) (n  -  l)n 

- 1; 

or  {nCrj  «  {nC(n-r)}. 

115  (bis).  Another  mode  of  proving  this  proposition  is 
as  follows.  Whenever  r  of  the  n  quantities  are  taken  to  form 
a  combination,  n  ^  r  are  necessarily  omitted,  and  these  may 
be  supposed  to  be  formed  into  a  combination  which  may  be 
called  with  reference  to  the  former  a  complementary  combina- 
tion. Hence  each  combination  of  r  quantities  has  its  comple- 
mentary combination  of  n  —  r,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
the  two  sets  of  combinations  is  equal. 

Suppose  for  instance  that  we  have  the  five  letters  afb,e,d,e; 
if  we  form  the  combination  abOf  there  will  be  a  complementary 
combination  de ;  for  abd,  there  will  be  ce,  and  so  on.  There- 
fore for  each  combination  of  3  letters  there  is  a  complement* 
aiy  combination  of  2  letters ;  in  other  words  {5C3)  «  (5C2). 

116.  To  find  the  value  of  v  for  which  the  number  of  com- 
\ibMXwns  ofn  things  taken  r  together  will  be  greatest. 

„,  XI.  X  c   ^  1      n(n-l)(n-2) (n-r  +  1) 

We  have  seen  that  \nCr\  -  -^^ ^^       J ^^ , 

and  that  {nC  (r  -  1)}  -     '^         ;     ^f— r ,  so 

fl  •"  f*  +  1  . 

that  \nCr}  -  {nC  (r  -  1) } .   Hence  if  we  suppose  r  to 

become  1.2.3... successively,  the  number  of  combinations  will 

,              n-r  +  l.  xxi_ 

continue  to  increase  as  long  as  is  greater  tnan  1, 

and  therefore  if  we  determine  the  value  of  r  for  which 

"—  first  becomes  equal  to  or  less  than  l  we  shall  be 

r 

able  to  ascertain  the  value  of  r  for  which  \nCr}  is  greatest. 

Suppose  ^''^'^    ■  1,  /.  r ;  if  n  be  odd,  this  will 

be  integral  and  will  be  the  required  value  of  r ;  if  n  be  even,  the 
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M  M    ^^   am    J^    * 

value  -  will  be  the  last  for  which is  greater  than  I, 

and  therefore  will  be  the  required  value. 

It  may  be  observed  that  if  n  be  odd,  |nC >  =  }jiC > 

bj  Art.  115,  so  that  there  are  two  equal  maximum  values  of(nO}. 

116  (bis).  The  preceding  proposition  may  perhaps  be 
made  clearer  by  the  following  considerations. 

If  we  take  n  things^  and  form  them  into  combinations, 
first  singly,  then  two  together,  then  three,  and  so  on,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  series  of  numbers, 

n(n-l)    n(n-l)(n-»g)  n.(n-l)(n-2)    n(n-l) 

*^    1.2    '       TTiTs      ' TT:!       '     1.2    •"'^- 

And  at  the  commencement  of  this  series  the  terms  will 
increase ;  but  just  as  tbey  increase  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series,  so  will  they  decrease  at  its  conclusion,  since  by  the 
proposition  of  Art.  115  the  terms  will  be  the  same  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  term  of  all 
or  {n(7n},  which  has  for  its  value  1^ 

Hence  the  terms  must  attain  a  maximum  value  and  then 
decrease ;  and  if  the  number  of  terms  be  odd  (i.  e.  if  n  be  odd) 
there  will  evidently  be  two  equal  maximum  terms,  if  even 
there  will  be  only  one. 

Thus  the  existence  of  a  maximum  number  of  combina- 
tions is  seen  to  be  an  immediate  result  of  the .  proposition 
that  \nCT\  -  {nC{jk-r)\. 

Ex.  To  find  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  which 
can  be  formed  of  9  things. 

■r.t.                  «j        »  +  l                     n-l 
In  this  case n^%  and  r  = 5,  or  r  « «  4. 

2  2 

0.8.7.6 
^.,  _J_: — L-  .  126  is  the  greatest  number  of  combinations. 
1 .2.3.4 

Let  us  verify  this  result 

{9Cl}  -9, 

{9C2}.^.36, 
c   ^  1       9.8. 7 
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c      ^     >        9.8.7.6 
{9C4]  ^- =  126, 

*  ^         1.2,S.4 

*  *       1.2.3.4.5.6 

which  ahews  that  {9  (74|  or  {9  C5}  is  the  greatest  number  of 
oombinatioiis,  as  determined  by  the  rule. 

ON  THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

117.  We  have  abready  seen  (Art  46)  that  (a +  6)* 
B  a'  +  2a6  +  V,  and  that  (a  +  &)^  —  a?  +  3  a^6  +  8  a6^  +  &" ;  and 
we  might  find  the  expansion  of  any  other  positive  integral 
power  of  a  +  &  by  aetual  multiplication :  the  binomial  theorem 
18  a  formula  for  the  general  expansion  of  (a  +  b)*  according  to 
powers  of  h,  and  that  not  only  in  the  ease  of  n  being  positive 
and  integral,  but  also  when  it  is  fractional  and  negative. 

118.  To  investigate  the  Binomial  Theorem  in  the  ease  of  a 
peritive  integral  indea. 

We  have  by  actual  multiplication 

(47  +  a)  («  +  6)  "■  ^  +  (a  +  6)  «  +  oft, 
(*+a)(«  +  6)  (»  +  c)  «  «*  +  (a  +  6  +  c)  «■  +  (oft  +  CMJ  +  &c)^  +  a&c. 

In  examining  the  preceding  expressions  we  observe  the 
following  laws : 

(1)  That  they  consist  of  a  series  of  descending  powers 
of  «,  and  that  the  first  and  highest  index  is  the  number  of 
fiustors  forming  the  expression. 

(2)  That  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  unity ;  of  the 
second,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  quantities  a,  ft,  c,  taken 
one  together;  of  the  third,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
same  taken  two  together ;  of  the  last,  the  product  of  them 
taken  all  together. 

6 
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Let  US  suppoae  that  this  law  holds  for  n  factors,  that  is, 
that 

where  iS^i  «=  a  +  6  +  c  +  ...  +  ;>, 
S^m  ah  •¥  ac-k-... 
&c.  ■>  &c. 

Then  will 

(«  +  a)  '(^  +  6)  (J^  +  c)..,(^  +  />)  (.r  +  q) 

e  ^"^^  +  iSiV  +  5iV"*  +...+  8J  suppose, 
where  5i'  «  iSi  +  g  «  a  +  6  +  c  +  ...  +  p  +  gr, 

S»  -  S's  +  gSi  tt  a&  +  ac  +...+  ga  +  qb  + ... 

&c.  «■  &c. 

Sn  •"  ?^«  «  abc.pq. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  assumed  law  be  true  for  n 
factors,  it  will  be  true  for  n  +  1 ;  but  it  is  true  for  three ; 
/.  for /<mr;  /.  &c.  .*.  generally  true. 

Now  let  a  =  6bc«...  =  jp. 

Then  aS'i  b  a  +  a  +  cr  +  ...  to  n  terms  «  na, 

5^  8  a^  +  a'  +.*.to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  com- 
binations of  n  tilings  taken  two  together 

n  (n  -  l)    _    .  ^   , 

•  -~ 'a\  (Art.  114) 

1 .2        ^  ' 

&c. «  &c. 

and  (jr  +  a)  (a?  +  6)  (^  +  c)...(j?  +  />)  becomes  «  (d?  +  a)*; 
^         '  1.2 
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rm                 t    1           ^  .       n  (n  -  1) ...  (n  -  r  +  1)    .  ^  , 
The  general   term   bemg  af^'W^  and 

the  number  of  terms  n  +  l  .* 

Cor.  1.     (1  +  a?)"  =  1  +  fwj  + a?*  +  ...  +^. 

GoR.  2.  It  appears  from  the  proposition  proved  in  Art. 
115,  that  the  coefficients  of  terms  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  series  are  the  same ;  which  is 
also  otherwise  apparent  from  the  fact  that  {jb  +  ay  » (a  +  «v)^ 

Ex.  1.     (a  +  6)*  «  a*  +  ^b  +  — ^  a«6«  +     '         ai'+  6*, 

»  a*  +  4a'6  +  6a*6*  +  4a6»  +  6*. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  coefficient  of  a'fr*  in  the  expansion  of 

(a  +  6)«. 

8.7    6 
The  coefficient  a^  — ^ — ^ —  •  66. 

1.2.3 

Ex.  3.     Find  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  xf. 
The  middle  term  is  the  fourth ; 

•••  the  term  required  =  — ^ — '—  ^  «x  20  si\ 

^  1.2.3. 

Ex.  4.     (2a  -  Saf 

^9?a^  ^S.%^. Sa*ar  +  -^2  .  3^£M?' ^— ^SV 

1.2  1.2.3 

•■  8a'  -  SGa^Of  +  54 a^  -  27^. 

*  The  foUowing  may  perhsiw  assist  the  student  in  comprehending  this  proof. 

A  little  consideration  will  make  it  appear,  that  in  multiplying  together  n  factors, 
x-l-ai,  x+a9...Jr  +  a»,  the  result  must  be  such  that  each  term  shall  he  of  n  dimensions, 
that  is,  the  indiees  of  the  factors  of  each  term  added  together  shall  be  equal  to  n.  What 
then  will  be  the  coefficient  of  the  tenn  iuTolying  sfj  It  will  consist  of  terms  composed  of 
S]  Us  Ac.,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  each  term  shall  be  n^t ;  and  sinc6  there  is  no 
iteason  why  one  combination  of  these  letters  should  occur  more  than  another,  it  will  consist 
of  off  terms  satisfying  the  condition  of  the  sum  of  the  indices  being  fi-r. 

Now  let  us  snppose  that  a,  bo,  »  &c.  ^sa^^a-j  then  each  of  the  terms  just  mentioned 
vill  become  ar-%  and  the  number  of  them  will  be  {nC(n  -  r )},  since  it  is  obvious  that  this 
it  the  number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  form  out  of  n  letters  combinations  of  the  kind 
desaibcd.  Hence  in  (* + a)*  the  term  involving  af  is  {nC(n  -  r)}  jT  a"-'  or  {nCr)  of  a^ : 
nd  this  result  Ift  the  Bhiomial  Theorem  for  a  positive  integral  itidex. 

6—2 
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The  Theorem  may  be  applied  to  the  expansion  of  a  tri- 
nomial, as  in  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  5.   (1  -  «  +  4^y 

« (1  -  »y  +  s  (i  -  zp)v  +  s  (i  -  «)  V  + «? 

Ex.  6.     {1^9  -¥  off 

^     n(n-l),         ...     n(n- l)(n-2),         ^, 
-  1  ^niw-^ai^^— ^(aj  +  ar7  +  -^ f^ — ^(^ +  «*)»+.., 

1.2  1.2. 3 

»  1  +  fMf  +  IMJ*  +  — ' (d^  +  2**  +  «*) 

1   •  3»  « 

1.2.8 


I       n(n-l)l,     (    ,        .      n  (n -  l>(n  -  8)1 


119.  The  series,  which  has  been  proved  for  (l  +  w)*  when 
n  is  positive  and  integral,  may  be  shewn  to  be  the  true  series 
in  the  case  of  n  being  fractional  or  negative* ;  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  there  is  this  important  distinction 
between  the  two  cases,  that  when  n  is  a  positive  integer  the 
series  comes  to  an  end,  but  when  n  is  fractional  or  negative 
the  series  will  be  infinitely  extended.  In  fact  we  have  seen 
that  the  general  term  of  the  series,  when  n  is  a  positive  inte* 
ger,  is 


*  Strictlj  speaking,  (1  +  x)"  cannot  be  said  to  be  expansible  in  a  series  proceeding 
by  powers  of  m  unlcH  the  series  be  amvergent  i  on  this  subject  see  Art.  123. 


i 
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n(n^l) (n  -  r  +  1) 

•--  — — — _^ —  ■  ■  *9r% 

1.2 r 

and  this  becomes  zero  when 

T^n-^  1; 

but  if  we  prove  that  the  same  is  the  general  term  when  n  is 
fractional  or  negative^  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  never  can 
become  zero,  and  therefore  the  series  can  never  terminate. 
We  majy  however,  consider  the  series  indefinitely  continued 
even  in  the  case  of  n  being  a  positive  integer,  only  that  after 
a  certain  number  the  terms  will  be  in  reality  evanescent. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
Bmomial  Theorem  in^  the  case  of  a  fractional  or  negative 
index  we  will  take  a  few  particular  examples,  which  will  be 
nsefid  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  only  series  continued  to  an  indefinite  number  of 
terms,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted,  is  the 
geometrical  series  having  the  common  ratio  of  the  terms  less 
than  unity,  (p.  71). 

We  saw  in  that  case  that 

«  1  +r  +  f»+ (1). 


1  -r 

Now «  (1  -  r)** ;  and  the  fact  of  (l  -  r)"'  being  capable 

of  being  expanded  in  a  series  such  as  (1),  may  naturally  sug- 
gest to  us  the  inquiry,  whether  that  series  may  not  be  that 
which  would  result  from  supposing  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
which  has  been  proved  for  the  case  of  (l  -  r)',  n  being  a  posi- 
tire  integer,  to  be  also  true  when  n  is  a  negative  integer.  We 
have  then 

(1  -  r)*  -  1  -  ftr  +  -^^ '  H  -  ... 

when  r  is  a  positive  integer ;  write  -  1  in  the  place  of  n,  and 
we  have 
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(1  -  r)-'  -  1  -  (~  i)r  +  (-0(->~0^  _  ^^^ 

1 1  +  r  +  r»  + (2). 

The  series  (i)  and  (2)  agree;  hence  we  obtain  the  remarkable 
result,  that  (1  —  r)'^  may  be  expanded  in  a  series  proceeding 
by  powers  of  r  by  supposing  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  extend 
to  that  case. 

Next  let  us  take  an  example  in  which  the  index  is  frac- 
tional. Applying  the  ordinary  method  of  extracting  the  square 
root  to  the  quantity  1  +  ^,  we  have  the  subjoined  operation ; 


1  +  «  (i 

a? 
'  6'" 

-i) 

1 

s9 

2  +»  - 

af  + 

a? 

4 

r) 

4 

«« 

a? 

/»• 

""  4 

8 

+  64 

«» 

w* 

8 

~64 

Hence 

we  have 

(l  +  »)i-l+l-^+ (1). 

Now  let  us  see  what  will  result  from  the  supposition  that  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  true  when  the  index  is  fractional :  we 
have 
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fl(»-  1)    . 

(1  +  «?)«  «.  1  +  fl4?  +  -^^ -of  +  ... 

1.2 

in  this  series  write  \  in  the  place  of  n,  and  there  results 

(1  +  ir)J  «  1  +  4a?  +  i^^i-V  +  •.. 

-^+5-?+ (^>' 

The  series  (l)  and  (2)  agree ;  hence  the  supposition  that  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  true  in  this  case  leads  to  the  same  result 
as  the  application  of  the  ordinary  method  of  extracting  the 
root. 

We  might  take  other  examples,  but  probably  the  two 
irhieh  have  been  given  will  be  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to 
the  general  treatment  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  in  the  cases 
of  negatiyie  and  fractional  indices.  The  comparison  of  a  *con* 
siderable  number  of  examples  would  render  it  highly  probable 
that  the  theorem  was  generally  true :  we  now  proceed  to  the 
proof  that  such  is  actually  the  case. 

120.  To  extend  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  the  case  of  frac-' 
iional  and  negative  indices. 

Let  the  series 

m(m  —  1)    .      « 
1  +  fWi»  H- ^^  cr  +  &c., 

1.2 

(where  m  may  be  any  quantity  whatever)  be  represented  for 
shortness'  sake  by  the  symbol  /  (m). 

Then^  according  to  the  same  notation^ 
■'  ^  '  1.2 


Our  first  step  will  be  to  determine  the  form  of  the  pro- 
duct /(m)  X  /(«) :  to  do  this  we  observe,  that  by  actual  mul- 
tiplication it  is  clear  that  f{m)  x  f(n)  will  be  a  series  pro- 
ceeding by  ascending  powers  of  w, 

B  1  +  Aw  ^-Bw^-h suppose* 
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It  wotdd  be  possible  to  determine  the  eoefficients  J,  B,.. 
by  actual  multiplication*;  but  we  obtain  them  more  simply 
by  this  consideration,  that  although  the  valttes  of  A,  £»•..... 
are  altered  by  altering  m  and  n,  yet  their  farms,  that  is,  the 
manner  in  which  m  and  n  are  inyolyed  in  them,  are  the  same 
whatever  m  and  n  may  be ;  and  therefore  if  we  discover  the 
form  of  the  product /(m)  x/(n)  in  the  case  of  m  and  n  being 
positive  integers,  we  shall  know  its  form  whatever  m  and  n 
maybe. 

But  in  that  case  f(m)  «  (1  +  w^, 

and/(n)  »  (1  +  a?)"; 

«/(«!» +  n)  by  the  notation ; 

and  hence,  by  the  preceding  reasoning,  we  must  have  univer- 
sally 

f{m)  ^f{n)^f{m^n)\ 

and  in  like  manner  we  shall  have  for  any  number  of  factors, 

/(m)  x/(n)x/(p)  X ./(m  +  n+jp  + ). 

This  being  premised,  in  the  formula 

/(m)  x/(n)  x/(ii) -/(»» +  »+!>  + \ 

makem.n-p- -?^, 

where  /u  and  r  are  positive  whole  numbers,  and  let  there  be  r 
factors ;  then  we  have 


■  {/©}'./(. 


) 

^  {\  '^  wf  since  /u  is  a  positive  integer ; 

*  In  order  to  obuin  the  required  result  bjr  this  meens,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  few  terms  by  actual  multiplication,  then  to  assume  the  form  of  the  coefficient  of  jr  and 
to  prove  that  the  form  so  assumed,  if  true  for  «f,  will  be  true  for  ^^\^ 
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/.  (1  +0?)"-/    -    -l+?^47+ — ««+.., 

irhich  proves  the  theorem  for  fractional  indices. 
Again^  in  the  formula 

7(in)x/(n)-/(m  +  n), 
let  m  a  —  n,  and  let  n  be  positive ; 

.••/(- n)x/(n)-/(0)-l, 

(since  the  series  1  +n»+'^ ^ -I- ...becomes  l  when  n -  0:) 

—  1.2 

A  (1  +  «)-■  =/(-  n)  -  1  -  wd?  +  -^v-^"      ^  _  ^^ 

which  proves  the  theorem  for  negative  indices*. 

120  (bis).  As  the  proof  given  in  the  preceding  article  is 
of  a  very  subtle  kindy  -  and  perhaps  likely  to  create  some 
amount  of  perplexity,  it  may  be  as  well  to  subjoin  another 
method  of  treating  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  the  fractional* 
and  negative  index.  The  method  which  we  are  about  to  give 
depends  upon  th^  following  Lenuna. 

*  The  Binomial  Tbeorem,  m  applied  to  the  expansiim  of  (1-f «}",  whether  n  be 
podtiTe  or  negatiye,  integral  or  fractiovial,  if  due  to  Sir  I.  Newton.  A  method  of  raising 
a  hiDflmial  to  a  poaitiTO  pawer  without  going  through  the  prooesaof  actual  multiplication 
vu  known  aa  early  ai,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this  method  only 
extended  to  finding  the  succeasiTe  powers  by  means  of  tables  cslculated  for  the  purpose, 
w  that  in  ord^  to  raise  a  binomial  to  any  power  all  the  inferior  powers  had  to  be  found. 
The  next  step  was  the  method  of  raising  a  binomial  to  a  positiye  integral  power,  without 
the  intcrventioD  of  the  inferior  powers,  and  this  was  the  point  at  which  the  theorem  had 
uriTed  before  the  time  of  Newton.  He  completed  the  theorem  by  obserring  that  the 
mne  rule  which  served  to  expand  a  binomial  raised  to  a  positive  power,  would  also  serve 
ts  expieas  the  root  or  the  reciprocal  of  a  binomial  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  proof  given  in  the  text  is  not  that  which  was 
given  by  the  discoverer ;  in  fact,  Newton  did  not  himself  give  any  complete  proof  of  his 
theoiem,  but  assured  himself  of  its  trtith  by  an  inductive  process.  Many  have  been  given 
lince  his  time;  that  in  the  text  is  one  of  those  given  by  Euler, and. appears  to  be  the 
BMMt  elegant  which  has  been  proposed;  but  the  reasoning  is  somewhat  subtle,  and  will 
require  eaicfiil  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  it. 
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If  ui+J?d^  +  C«»+Dj?«+  ...  =0, 

for  all  values  of  a  whatever,  then  we  must  have 

J  «r  0,  -B  -  0,  C  -  0,  D  -  0... 

The  truth  of  this  Lemma  is  seen  at  once  if  we  consider  that 
inasmuch  as 

-  J  «  B^  +  Cb»  +  Do?*,  ... 

we  shall  have  the  value  of  ^,  which  is  fixed  and  unalterable, 
given  in  terms  of  a^  which  may  have  any  value  whatever, 
unless  the  above  equations  be  true.  Tbe  same  thing  may 
be  expressed  thus ;  if  the  equation 

A  +  Bx  +  CoD^  +  ...  «  a  +  &»  +  cj;*  +  ...» 

be  true  whatever  be  the  value  of  «,  then 

This  principle  is  one  of  great  use  in  expanding  algebraical 
quantities  in  the  form  of  infinite  series,  and  before  proceeding 
to  the  application  of  it  which  we  have  immediately  in  hand, 
we  will  illustrate  its  utility  by  applying  it  to  one  or  two  par- 
ticular examples. 

Let  it  be  required  to  expand in  a  series  proceed- 

1  +  J? 

ing  by  powers  of  m. 

Assume  ^A-^Bm^  C«*  +  D^  +  ..., 

then  multiplying  by  (1  +  a?), 

or-rf-l  +  (^  +  5)«  +  (5 +  C)«*+(C +  />)*•+  ...-a 
Hence  according  to  our  principle, 

u<  -  1  -  0, 


J  +  B^ 

0, 

B  +  C- 

0, 

C  +  Dm 

0; 

A~\, 

£-> 

-i4« 

-1. 

C-- 

Bm 

+  1, 

Dm 

-C- 

-1; 

M 
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l-«  +  ai*-^+  &C, 


1  +  « 


1   ^  yw 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  expand r^  in  a  aeriea 

proceeding  by  powers  of  w. 

Afisume      -; ■■  J  +  jBo?  +  Or*  +  ... ; 

(1  -  ay 

.'.  1  +  d?  =  (1  -  2ar  +  a^)  (J  +  Bod  +  Cif*  +  ...) 

=■  -a  +  Sw  +  Civ   +  ••• 

^2Ja^2Ba^  -  ... 
+  Ati^  +  ... 
«  -4  +  (B  -  2 J)  a?  +  (C  -  2J8  +  -4)  «»  +  &c. 

Hence  according  to  our  principle, 

5  -  2^  -  1,  or  2^ «  2  J  +  1  -  S, 
C-25  +  -4-.0,  orC-2jB-J-6-l-5; 
I  +  a 

(1  -  wy 

These  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  method  which 
is  called  that  of  Indeterminate  Coefficients,  and  which  we 
will  now  apply  to  the  expansion  of  (a  +  ^)*  when  n  is  a 
fractional  or  negative  quantity. 

Let  us  assume  that 

(1  +  a?)"  •  J  +  Ji  ar  +  A^  +  ..•  +  AiOT  +  ..., 
then  in   the  first  place,  since  this  series  is  true  whatever 
ralne  we  assign  to  ar,  it  will  be  true  when  a  mO;  let  ar  ■  0, 
then  we  have 

and  .*.  (1  +  a?)"  -  1  +  JiW  +  Ajgaal*  +  ...  +  J^  +  ...0)» 
and  therefore  also, 

(o  +  a?)"«  a"  (l  +  -J  -aMl  -h  Ji-  +  Ja-5+  ...  + J,— +...> 
» <ir  +  AiC^'^a  +  A^'^df  +  ...  +  A^^^'cf  +  ...(2)# 
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We  will  next,  by  means  of  the  principle  above  explained, 
determine  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  coefficients 
of  successive  powers  of  w.  For  this  purpose  write  y  +  «  for  jr 
in  (1),  and  we  have 

(1  +  y  +  isr)"  -  1  +  u<i  (y  +  ;8r)  +  ^,(y  +  Xf)»  +  ...  +  A^iy  +  «?)'+•.. 
-i  1  +  -4,y  +  A^  +  ...  +  -iy  +  ... 

4-  ^  (^1  +  ^A^  +  ...  +  rArjf^'^  +  ...) 
+ 

Again,  write  l  +  y  instead  of  a,  and  x  instead  of  a  in  (2),  and 

we  have 

(1  +y  +  )jf)" -  (1  +y)*  +  Ji  (1  +  yY'^x  +  ^.(i  +y)-«««+  .... 

By  our  general  principle  the  coefficients  of  x  in  these  two 
expressions  for  (l  +  y  +  x)*  must  be  equal,  and  therefore 

^1  (1  -^yY'^  -  ^1  +  ^Aay  +  ...  +  rArf^  +  ...; 
.-.  Ai  (1  +  yy  -  (1  +  y)  (u<i  +  2A^  +  ...  +  r-rfy  *  +  ...) 
or  Ai  (1  +  Ajy  +  -i^y*  +  ...) 

«  -ii  +  («i<,  +  -4i)  y  +  ...  +  (rAr  +  r  -  1 J,^,)  y'-*  +  ... 

Comparing  the  coefficients  of  y*"'  on  the  two  sides  of  this 
equation,  there  results 

AiAr^i  «  rAr  +  (r  -  1)  ^,.i, 

r 

We  have  here  the  general  relation  between  each  coefficient 
in  the  series  and  that  which  precedes  it. 

Let  r  —  2,  .*.  A^  «■ Ai, 

r~S,..A,m——  A,»  ___ , 

and  so  on. ,  Hence    . . 

l.a  1.2.3 

It  still  remains  to  find  Ai ;  and  this  we  must  do  separately 
for  thQ  two  .cases  of  n  being  fractional  and  n  being  negative. 
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First,  let  n  be  fractional  and  equal  to  -• 

Then  (l  +  a?)"  -=  (l  +  a?)-^  -  l  +  AiW  +  ,.. 

/.  (I  +  xY  -  (1  +  Ji4?+  ...)% 

or,  applying  the  Binomial  Theorem  as  proved  for  a  positive 
integral  index, 

1  +  fiw  +  ...»-  1  +  vAia  +  ... ; 

or  ^1  -  -  B  n. 

V 

Secondly,  let  n  be  negative  and  equal  to  -  m. 

•  1  -«  mx  +  •••  by  actual  division, 

Hence   whether  n  be  fractional   or  negative,   A^ « n,    and 
therefore 

^  '  1.2  1.2.3 

We  have  thus  established  by  a  different  method  from 
that  given  in  the  preceding  Article  the  same  conclusion; 
the  student  will  find  this  second  investigation  worthy  of 
study,  not  as  a  substitute  for  but  as  a  supplement  to  the 
former,  supplying  him  with  a  new  point  of  view  from  which 
to  regard  a  rather  difficult  theorem.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  method  of  proof  depending  upon  the  principle  of 
indeterminate  coefficients  may  be  varied  in  its  details ;  it  is 
usual,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  A^^n  before  the  relation 
of  A^  to  Alt  of  A^  to  A^s  &c.,  is  investigated ;  the  opposite 
course  has  however  here  been  followed,  because  by  doing  so 
we  exhibit  more  clearly  the  amount  of  assistance  which  is 
yielded  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients ;  we  see 
that  that  method  suffices  to  give  us  the  relation  of  successive 
coefficients,  but  that  it  leaves  entirely  undetermined  the  co- 
efficieiit  of  the  first  power  of  n. 
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We  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  Theorem  in  the  case  of 
fractional  and  negative  indices  by  a  few  examples. 

Ex.  1. 

X   •  -2(-2-l)    ,      -2(-2-l)(-2-2)    ,      ^ 

(l  +  ^)-«-l-2af +- — 5^ -V+  ^^ ^^ ^«»+&C. 

^         '  1.2  1.2.S 

2.S  2.S.4    ,      ^ 

«  1  -  2^7  + or or  +  &c. 

1.2  1.2.3 

-l-2af+S«*-4»*  +  &c. 

Ex.2.  (^  +  *'^)"'-iO  +  7)"' 

^if      &0      ->1(-1  -1)6V      --i(-^i>i)(>i-2)ya^         I 
^  a\      a  1.2  a*  1.2.S  a*      **J 

If     6^      1.2  6V      1.2.S6V  1 

"  a  V~7  ■*■  172"^  "  iTiTi^  ■•■  ••'} 


a\      a        cf        a*      a 


which  is  a  result  obtainable  by  actual  division;  it  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  if  the  result  had  been  so  obtained 
we  should  have  had  also  a  remainder,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  preceding  series:  the  fact  is,  that  the  series 
obtained  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  can  only  be  considered  as 
numerically  equal  to  the  quantities  expanded,  when  the  series 
are  convergent.  When  the  convergence  is  very  rapid  the 
Binomial  Theorem  may  be  conveniently  used  for  purposes  of 
approximation,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Example. 

Ex.  S.    To  find  an  approximate  value  of  \/N'  +  z,  when 
z  is  much  smaller  than  N^. 

-^V*p]^  +  ^fT-]^  + }• 

By  taking  a  few  terms  of  this  series  we  may  obtain  the  result 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Ex.  i.     To  find  an  approximate  value  of  -y/so. 
V^- (49 +  1)1 -7(1+^) 

/        .080408       .000416      .000008  \ 

«  7  (1.010204  -  .000052  +  ,..) 
«  7  (1.010152)  -  7.071064, 

which  is  correct  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

Ex.  5.     The  following  example  is  given  on  account  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  logarithms.   (See  page  102,  Note.) 


1 


1  m\m      J  1  \m      J  \m      J    ^ 


^1.2         ^  1.2.8  ^+  — 

Let  dr »  1| 

L  l-tn      (l-m)(l -2iii) 

^  1.2  1.2.5 

If  we  suppose  m  to  be  indefinitely  ttnall,  the  second  member 
of  this  equation  becomes  equal  to  the  series 

1  1 

1  +  1  +  —  + !  +  •••; 

1.2       1.2.5 

the  value  of  this  series  may  be  easily  calculated  and  will  be 
found  to  be  equal  to  2.7182818  approximately.  This  is  a 
number  of  continual  occurrence  in  mathematics,  and  is  usually 
denoted  by  the  letter  t ;  we  have  therefore 

e  «  the  value  of  (l  +  w)*  when  m  -  0. 
Now  make  m  «  n«r. 
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.••  e  =  the  value  of  (l  +  nw)  «*  when  m  =  0,  or  when  n  ■  o ; 

i 
/.  e*  «  the  value  of  (l  +  nw)^  when  n  —  0. 

But  fl  +  n 


1  .2 

1. 

2. 

.8 

-i+«+^^+ 

a»» 

+ 

••• 

when 

1.2 

.3 

•••*'-^+'  +  1.2 

1 

.V* 

+ 

"^1. 

.2 

.3 

■•«k 

We  may  in  like  manner  express  <f,  where  a  is  any  number 
whatever,  in  a  series  proceeding  by  powers  of  a?»  For  let  L 
be  such  a  quantity  that 

XV      ZV 

then  a*  ■«  e^  ■«  1  +  iar  +  - — ^  + +  ... 

1.2      1.2.3 

The  explanation  of  the  method  of  finding  the  quantity  L  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  present  purpose. 

121.      To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  eapanaion  o/^  (1  +  ^)'* 

The  (r  +  1}^  term  of  the  expansion  is  formed  from  the 

r*"  by  multiplying  it  by  the  quantity  a ;   so  long 

therefore  as  r  is  such  as  to  make  this  quantity  greater  than  i 
the  terms  will  increase,  but  when  it  becomes  less  than  i  the 
terms  will  decrease.     We  have  therefore  to  determine  the 

value  of  r  which  will  make -—  a  less  than  1;  but  in 

r 

doing  BO  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  the  numerical  value 

which  must  be  less  than  l,  and  therefore  there  will  be  two 

cases  to   consider,   according   as  — '^ is    positive    or 

negative. 


I-"*" 
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First,  lei  it  be  positive.     Then 

n  —  r  +  1 


a:  will  be  <  1, 

r 

provided  (n  +  l)  /r  <  r  (l  +  w\ 


or  r  >(n  +  l) 


1  -f  « 
If  therefore  we  take  r  equal  ta  the  whole  number  next 

greater  than  (n  +  1) ^  the  corresponding  term  will  be 

1  +  iv 

tbe  greatest 

Secondly^  let be  negative,  then  will be 

positive,  and  we  shall  have 

r  —  n-  1 

r 

provided  -  (n  +  l)  a7<r  (l  -  a), 

w 

or  r>-(n  +  l)- , 

1  -  fl? 

and  the  value  of  r  required  will  be  the  whole  number  next 

w 

greater  than  -  (n -I- 1) . 

1  —  ar 

Let  U8  now  determine  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  of  these  rules  will  apply. 

U    Suppose w  positive,  then  must 

n  +  lbe>r 

>  (fi  +  1) Afortiori, 

1  +^ 

orn  +  1  >  0 ; 
te.  n  must  be  either  positive  or  a  negative  quantity  less  than 

2.    Suppose  »  negative,  then  must 
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11  +  1  be  <  r 


Isiaee  r  is  the  integer  next  greater  than  -  C^  +  i) [  $ 

orn  -f  1  <  1  -  df, 
i»  <  -  ar, 
or  n  must  be  negatiYe. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expnaaion  of 


(-i) 


In  this   case  n  ■■  8,  /r  •  - ,    .%  (»  +  l)  ^-^ —  ■*  9  x  -  «  -, 
or  the  second  term  is  the  greatest. 
Let  us  yerify  this  result ; 

/       i\®  8      8.7     1       8.7.6   1 

\        4/  4       I  .  2      4*       1.2.34' 

7       7 
-1+2+-+^+ 

4       8 


in  which  series  the  second  is  evident^  the  greatest  term* 
Ex.  2.    To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of 

In  this  case  n  ■■  -  12,  a?-  - ; 

5 
....(n  +  ,)__.(i2-,).--_-2-. 

or  the  third  term  is  the  greatest. 
To  yerify  this  result, 


(-1) 


-"  12       12.  18  1        12. 18  i  14  I 

5  1.25*  1,2.85' 
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IS      7S      964 

1 + ^  + 

5       25       125 


SCO      890      364, 
125        125       125 

irliich  yerifies  the  result. 

122.     It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  value  of  (l  +  «)* 
can  be  calculated  approximate^  by  taking  a  considerable 

number  of  terms  of  the  series  l  -f  n^r  +  — -^  +  • ; 

1 .2 

in  other  words  it  is  not  always  true  that  this  series  is  con- 
Tergent.  It  will  be  desirable  therefore  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  convergency  of  the  series,  which  may  be  done 
as  follows. 

Let  P  represent  the  p^  term,  and  R  the  sum  of  the 
tenns  after  the  p^ ;  so  that 

j;.ff!L:£±i,^<»-P/OC»-P)^., I 

\     p  p(p  +  0  J 

.,{(-_±i..)..(l±l..)(-_±i..).. I 

Now  suppose  ji  to  be  taken  rery  large,  then  the  quantities 

, , become  very  small,  and  we  shall  have 

P      P+i  ^ 

approximately, 

iJ -  P  {- or +  a?«-^ +  ......}, 

a  geometrical  series  of  which  the  sum  cannot  be  calculated 
unless  »  be  less  than  unity,  (Art.  105).  Consequently  the  con- 
dition of  convergency  for  the  binomial  series  is  that  s  shall 
be  a  proper  fraction. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  method  of  Art.  121  will  some- 
fames  assign  a  greatest  term  to  the  series  although  the  con- 
dition of  convergency  may  not  be  satisfied ;  in  this  case  how- 
ever it  will  be  found  that  th^  terms  decrease  after  the  term 
so  found  and  then  again  increase,  and  the  method  of  the 
referred  to  only  determines  the  condition  of  the  (r  + 1)^^ 

7—3 
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term  being  less  than  the  r^  without  introdaeing  the  condition 
that  there  shall  be  no  greater  term  afterwards. 

For  instance,  in  the  series  for  [  t  +  -  j  ,  we  find  that  for 
the  greatest  term 


\        SJ6  + 


r>\i+-]^—^>li 
.*.  r  -  2 


»1+1 +--&C. 

4       8 

and  we  perceive  that  the  second  term  is  greater  than  the 
third;  but  after  the  third  the  terms  again  increase,  and  there 
is  in  reality  no  greatest  term. 


ON  LOGARITHMS. 

123.  Dbp.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  N  is  the  value 
of  C9  which  satisfies  the  equation  (j^-^N,  where  a  is  some 
given  number* 

Thus  if  a  be  10,  the  logarithm  of  100  is  8,  that  of  lOOO 
is  3 ;  and  that  of  any  number  between  100  and  lOOO  will  be 
greater  than  3  and  less  than  3,  so  that  it  may  be  represented 
by  2  followed  by  places  of  decimals. 

If  we  give  a  any  value,  as  lO,  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
values  of  w  corresponding  to  all  values  of  N,  that  is,  to  fitld 
the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  the  base  10 ;  suppose  these 
found  and  registered  in  tables,  these  will  be  the  common 
tables  of  logarithms ;  we  shall  see  of  what  use  they  may  be 
made  from  the  following  propositions, 

123^  The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  the 
sum,  and  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  is  the  difference  of  the 
logarithms  of  the  numbers. 

For  let  aFwm  iV*,  oF'^N*,  where  NN*  are  any  two  numbers, 
and  X  y  their  logarithms  to  the  base  a, 

then  if^^m  JVJV, 
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but  by  definition  »  +  yh  the  logarithm  of  Nli"  to  base  a^ 
or  (as  we  usually  mite  it)  «  +  y  -  log^^'iV^; 

.-.  log^JV'  -  log^JV^  +  log^. 
In  like  manner 

IT    ^     ' 

N 

125.  The  loffaritkm  of  any  power  of  a  number  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  muUipKed  by  the  indew  which  eJtpressea 
the  power. 

Suppose  oT^N, 

then  af^'  «  N^, 

or  |Mv  •>  log.JV'  by  definition, 
but  a  m  log JST; 
.\  log m  N^ '^ plog^N. 

In  like  manner 

log.iV>  »  -  log^. 

126.  Hence  it  appears  that  by  means  of  a  table  of 
logarithms,  muUiplication  may  be  performed  by  addition, 
division  by  subtraction,  involution  by  multiplication,  and  evo* 
lution  by  division. 

For  suppose  that  we  possess  such  a  table,  and  that  we 
wish  to  multiply  together  two  numbers  N  and  iV«  We  look 
for  the  logarithms  of  these  two  numbers,  add  them  together, 
and  then  look  among  the  logarithms  for  the  sum  thus  found, 
the  number  corresponding  to  that  logarithm  will  be  NN*i 
and  so  of  the  other  operations.  From  this  it  wiU  be  easily 
understood  that  the  use  of  logarithms  greatly  facilitates  long 
calculations* 
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127. .  To  explain  Ae  advantage  qf  ehooeing  10  as  the  base 
of  a  eyetem  qf  logariikme*. 

Suppose  we  have  any  two  numbers  in  which  the  digita 
are  the  same,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  position 
of  the  unit's  place :  for  example,  187  and  18700.    Th^i 

1S700  «  187  X  100 -  187  X  lO*; 

.*.  logio  1S700  -  logjo  187  +  2. 

Hence  the  logarithms  of  the  two  numbers  in  question  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  this,  that  the  larger  one  has  2  added 
to  it,  the  decimal  pa^  of  the  two  being  the  same.  And  we 
may,  in  like  manner,  conclude  that  the  decimal  parts  of  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  having  the  same  digits,  but  a  dif- 
ferent unit's  place,  are  the  same.  Hence,  if  we  haye  a  rule 
for  assigning  the  integral  part  of  a  logarithm,  the  tables  need 
not  contain  the  logarithms  of  aU  numbers,  but  only  of  those 
in  which  the  digits  are  different. 

The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  character- 
istic,  the  decimal  part  the  mantUea. 

128.  To  find  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  characteristic  qf 
the  logarithm  of  any  number. 

We  have  logio  10'  ■>  S,  and  logio  lO*  ■>  8 ;  hence  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  between  100  and  looo,  ie.  of  any  number 


*  Logarithms  calculated  to  the  base  10  are  sometimes  called  Briggs* 
from  the  name  of  their  inventor.  The  first  deviser  of  the  method  of  logarithms  hovever 
was  not  Briggs,  but  Napier,  baron  of  Marcheston  near  Edinburgh,  who^  in  1614,  pub- 
lished what  he  called  Canon  mirabiUs  Lcffariihmomm,  The  base  of  Napier*s  system  is 
the  value  of  the  series 

1  1  1 

"**    "'"l  •2'*"l.2.8"'"l.2.S.4'*' 

which  may  be  easily  shewn  to  be  equal  to  2.7188818 ,  and  which  in  the  actual  csl- 

culation  <^  logarithms  and  in  many  mathematical  processes  is  the  most  convenient  base ; 
it  is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  e.    (See  p.  9A,  £x.  A.) 

Briggs'  logarithms  may  be  easily  deduced  from  Napier*s;  for,  if  J^  be  any  number* 
we  have  by  definition, 

JV«l(Hi/^, 
•*.  taking  logarithms,  log^iValpgioiVx  log«lO, 

.•.log,oiV-j^^.log.i^. 

Hence  Briggs*  logarithms  may  be  deduced  from  Napier's  by  multiplyfaig  the  latter  by 

the  quantity  • — j- ,  which  is  a  quantity  easily  calculated,  and  is  called  the  morffi/iM. 
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composed  of  Uiree  d^8»  is  between  s  and  Sy  and  therefore 
the  dwraeteriBtic  is  8 ;  similarly  for  numbons  of  four  digito 
the  characteristic  is  s ;  and  generally  the  characteristic  is 
ooe  less  than  the  number  of  digits.  If  the  number  be  decimal 
we  must  have  a  negative  characteristici  for 

logio  1-0, 
JogiolAr-log,o.i--l, 
^d  logiox^ ■  logio.  01  -  -  2 ; 

hence  the  logarithm  of  a  number  between  i  and  .1  is  less  than 
0  and  greater  than  -  l,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by 
-  1  4-  a  mantissa ;  in  like  manner  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
between  .1  and  «oi  will  be  -  8  +  a  mantissa ;  and,  generally, 
the  characteristic  will  be  one  greater  than  the  number  of 
qrphers  which  precede  the  first  significant  figure* 

129.     On  the  me  of  logarithmie  tdblee. 

Since  by  the  preceding  article  we  know  at  once  the  cha* 
raeteristic  of  the  Ic^^arithm  of  any  proposed  number,  it  is  usual 
in  tables  to  give  only  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm,  leaving 
the  characteristic  to  be  supplied  by  the  calculator.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  we  required  the  logarithm  of  5.7198 ;  looking  for 
the  number  87198  in  the  tables,  we  find  the  figures  5704495 ; 
hence  we  conclude,  that  the  logarithm  required  is  .5704495. 
If  the  number  had  been  371.98,  the  logarithm  would  have  been 
2.5704495;  and  for  .037198,  the  logarithm  would  be  8.5704495, 
or  -  8  +  .5704495 ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

Good  logarithmic  tables  are  usually  calculated  for  5  figures, 
but  the  logarithms  of  numbers  of  6  figures  may  be  found  very 
amply  if  we  assume  this  principle,  that  the  difi^erence  between 
the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  not  differing  much  from  each 
other  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers.  For 
ezamide,  the  mantissa  of  the  number  365130  is  5684356,  that  of 
365130  is  5684475,  and  the  difference  between  these  is  119; 

*  The  principle  of  making  the  maatiif «  always  poaitiTe  ia  eyidentlj  only  conventional : 
the  k^garithm  of  a  number  between  .1  and  .01  (for  example)  might  as  easily  be  denoted  bj 
- 1  -  a  mantina,  aa  by  -  8  +  a  maniiasa. 
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now  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  inantissa  of  the  number 
365124,  then  since  the  difference  for  10  is  119>  we  assume  tbat 

4 

the  difference  for  4  will  be  —  x  lid,  or  48  nearly, 

10  " 

Or  more  generally,  we  assume  that 

logio  iJtJ^n)^ logio-y-  ^  Jlogio (iV+ 10)  - log,oiV|. 

We  say  aamme,  but  in  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  the 
proposition  would  be  not  assumed,  but  proved. 

To  render  the  process  of  finding  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
of  6  digits  more  easy,  tables  are  supplied  with  auxiliary  tables, 
called  tables  of  proportUmal  parts*    These  are  simply  the  re- 

suits  of  the  formula  —  {log  {N  +  10)  -  logioiV^}  reduced  tQ 

numbers  for  each  value  of  n  from  l  up  to  $•  A  separate  table 
is  not  required  for  the  difference  between  each  pair  of  loga- 
rithms, because  in  looking  through  logarithmic  tables  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  difference  remains  the  same  for  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  logarithms.  Thus  in  the  example  just 
now  taken,  the  table  of  proportional  parts  is  as  in 
the  margin,  but  this  table  serves  for  all  numbers 
from  364850  up  to  367880.  These  tables  of  pro- 
portional parts  render  the  process  of  finding  loga- 
rithms of  numbers  of  6  figures  very  easy,  since  we 
have  only  to  inspect  the  table  and  ascertain  at 
once  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  logarithm 
given  in  the  table. 

130.  The  preceding  articles  contain  so  much  of  the 
theory  of  logarithms,  as  is  necessary  to  render  their  utility 
obvious  and  the  mode  of  using  them  intelligible ;  the  actual 
calculation  of  them  would  involve  us  in  series  with  which  the 
student  is  not  at  present  acquainted,  and  for  which,  if  he 
be  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject,  he  is  referred  to  other 
treatises. 
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L  The  science  of  pkme  trigcnom^ry^  accwding  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  wcvds,  treats  of  the  meiu%Mr€mmU  of  plains 
triangles;  we  may  howeyer  consider  the  name  as  applicable 
to  the  more  general  snl^ect  of  the  measurement  of  plane 
angles,  of  which  the  measurement  of  triangles  forms  an  im- 
portant part. 

2.  The  term  angle  will  be  used  in  this  sulgeet  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  that  whidi  is  attached  to  it  in  Eudid^s 
elements^  for  an  angle  aecording  to  Euclid's  definition  cannot 
exceed  two  right  angles,  and  indeed,  aecording  to  our  ordinary 
conception  of  an  angle  or  earner^  it  is  manifest  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  angle  exceeding  that  limit :  but  there 
is  no  soeh  restriction  in  Trigonometry;  in  that  science  the 
magnitude  of  an  angle  is  unlimited.  To  make  this  under- 
stood, let  BOA  be  a  fixed 

straight  line,  and  OP  a 
line  which  rerolves  about 
O,  and  which  at  first  co- 
incided with  OA.     Then 

we  say,  that  when  OP  is   - . 

in  the  position  represent-  ^  '^ 

ed  in  the  figure,  it  has  described  the  angle  A  OP;  but  this 
mode  of  conceiying  an  angle  admits  of  extension  to  angles  of 
any  magnitude,  for  we  may  suppose  OP  to  revolve  beyond 
OB  and  so  describe  an  angle  greater  than  two  right  angles, 
or  more  generally,  we  may  suppose  it  to  describe  an  angle  of 
any  magnitude  whatever. 

3.  The  same  thing  may  be  put  in  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view,  by  considering  the  point  P  to  trace  out  a  circle 
with  centre  O.  Then  it  is  proved  by  Euclid,  (vi.  S3),  that  in 
the  same  circle  the  angle  standing  on  any  arc  is  proportional 
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to  that  arc,  so  that  the  arc  subtending  an  angle  is  a  proper 
measure  of  that  angle.  Now  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  arc  traced  out  by  P 
may  be  perfectly  unlimited,  may  in 
fact  consist  of  any  number  of  circum- 
ferences or  any  portion  of  a  circum-  ^ 
ference.  The  student  will  frequently 
find  it  convenient  to  have  before  his 
mind  the  notion  of  the  subtending  arcj 
as  the  measure  of  the  subtended  angle. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  MEASURING  ANGLES. 

4.  Suppose  a  right  angle  to  be  divided  into  nineiy  equal 
parts,  and  let  each  part  be  called  a  degree ;  suppose  a  degres 
to  be  divided  into  eiaety  equal  parts  called  minuieei  and  a 
minute  into  eiofty  equal  parts  called  eeeonde :  then  the  magm* 
tude  of  an  angle  may  be  assigned  by  saying  how  many  degrees, 
minuteSi  and  seconds  it  contains. 

Degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  are  thus  denoted,  25®  9of 
sz".  We  may,  if  we  please,  denote  parts  of  a  second  by  a 
aimilar  notation ;  but  in  general  an  angle  will  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  assigning  the  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  which  it  contains,  or  we  may  make  the  value 
exact  by  setting  down  beside  fractions  of  a  second. 

According  to  this  notation,  90°  represents  a  right  angle, 
180^  two  right  angles,  and  S6(fi  four  right  angles  or  the  angle 
described  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  revolving  line. 

5.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  mode  of  measuring  angles  is 
perfectly  arbitrary ;  we  might,  for  instance,  (as  some  French 
authors  have  done*)  divide  the  right  angto  into  one  hundred 

*  This  was  ooe  of  the  changes,  which  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  at  the  period  of 
the  great  French  RcTolution ;  but  the  attempt  fkiled,  chiefly  perhapi  in  oonaeqiieDce  of 
the  huge  number  of  works  in  which  the  nonageeimal  division  was  already  used  and  wfaidi 
would  haTO  become  inoonyenient  for  comparison  by  the  change.  Although  the  eenleafansl 
division  is  commonly  called  in  English  books  by  the  name  of  the  French  divisioD,  yet  the 
best  French  writers  do  not  use  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  superior  ndvan. 
tages  of  a  centesimal  division ;  but  it  may  be  perhaps  pennissible  to  express  a  feeling  of 
regret,  that  the  equally  obvious  advantages  of  a  decimal  qratem  of  weights,  measurea,  and 
especially  coinage,  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  varicnis  kinds 
which  the  proposal  for  such  a  change  has  experienced  in  this  country.  To  aid  in  pgvmo- 
ting  such  a  diaqge  may  wellbe  the  ambition  of  every  educated  man. 
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degreeSi  or  grades  as  tbey  may  be  termed  to  distinguish  them 
fiom  English  degrees,  each  grade  into  one  hundred  parts» 
and  so  on ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  a  very  convenient  division, 
because  no  new  notation  will  be  required  to  denote  the 
different  parts ;  for  such  a  quantity  ss  3^  45^  n"  might  be 
written  3.4517,  and  thus  the  only  mark  required  is  a  decimal 
point  to  separate  the  grades  from  the  parts.  As  the  former 
dirision  is  universal  in  this  country,  we  shall  adopt  it  here. 

It  may  however  be  worth  while  to  point  out  the  method 
of  passing  from  the  French  to  the  English  measure  and  the 

reverse. 

Let  E^  F^  denote  the  number  of  degrees  and  grades 
respectively  in  the  same  angle.  Then  since  the  right  angle 
which  in  the  one  case  is  divided  into  90  parts  b  in  the  other 
dirided  into  100,  it  is  evident  that 

-E  :  /*  ::  90  :  100, 

E      F 

or  —  —  — , 
9      lo' 

o  F 

10  10 

andF-— £-!:  +  — . 
9  9 

Which  formulfis  give  simple  rules  for  effecting  the  reduction 
required.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  passing  from  degrees 
to  grades,  it  is  necessary  first  to  express  minutes  and  seconda 
as  a  decimal  of  a  degree ;  and  that,  in  passing  from  grades 

F 

to  d^ees,  it  is  necessary  after  having  subtracted  —•  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  formula  to  express  the  decimal  portion 
of  the  result  in  minutes  and  seconds ;  the  meaning  of  thia 
observation  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  how  many  d^prees,  minutes,  &c.,  are 
oontained  in  the  angle  %T  15'  W\ 
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In  this  case,    F  -  sr.i&M 


F 

10 

F  ^ 

"lo" 

>  2.71544 

/.  F' 

:  24.4S896 
60 

26.^8760 
60 

20.25600 
/.  E  -  24*  26^  20"  A56 

Ex.  2.  To  find  how  many  grades,  minutes,  &c.,  are  con- 
tained in  the  angle  2S*  17"  5l'\ 

Here  we  must  reduce  \Y  bi'\  to  the  decimal  of  a  degree, 

60)  51 
6o)  17.85 

.2975 
/.  j;-2d,2975 

E 

—  «   2.588611 
9 

.-.  !;>  —  - 25.8861  li 
9 

/.  J'-25^88'6r'll''' 

Another  mode  of  measuring  angled  will  be  giyen  here- 
after.    (See  Art  52). 

ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  SIGNS  +  AND  -  TO  INDICATE  THE 

DIRECTIONS  OF  LINES. 

6.  The  primary  use  of  the  signs  -f  and  •-  is,  as  we  have 
seen  (Algebra,  Art.  5),  to  denote  addition  and  subtraction ; 
nevertheless,  we  found  that  these  signs  immediately  intro- 
duced the  notion  of  negative  quantities,  and  we  illustrated 
the  meaning  of  a  negative  quantity  by  a  debt,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  quantity  to  he  subtracted. 
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III 


Tl 


We  must  now  still  further  generalise  the  meaning  of  the 
gigns  +  and  -,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  if  a  line 
drawn  in  one  direction  be  called  paHHve^  then  a  line  drawn 
in  the  opposite  direction 
win  properly  be  ac- 
counted   negative.     To  ""ig^ =" 

make  this  appear,  let 
JB  be  any  straight  line 
of  length  a,  and  let  us  cut  off  from  it  a  portion  CB  •<  b^  then 
ihe  remainder  AC  »  a  -  fr.  Now  so  long  as  i  is  less  thaff  a, 
CHes  to  the  right  of  J  and  a  -  fi  is  positiwe;'  but  stppose 
we  endeavour  to  cut  off  from  AB  a  portion  BC  greater  than, 
itself,  then  (although  the  operation  is  really  impossible,  yet) 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  operation  we  diall 
have  for  the  remainder  J(T,  which  is  a  line  drawn  to  the 
left  of  A  and  is  represented  by  -  (6  -  a),  or  by  a  negative 
quantity.  Hence  then  we  see  how  that  if  a  line  drawn  in 
one  direction  is  acconivted  positive,  then  a  line  drawn  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  properly  accounted  negative. 

7.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  this  subject  may  be 
^ven,  by  saying  that  the  signs  +  and  —  denote  any  exactly 
opposite  quaJities  of  a  quantity ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
these  signs  in  such  a  sense,  because  it  includes  the  original 
meaning,  viz.  that  of  addition  and  siibtraetion,  for  addUim 
and  mbtracUve  are  qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  each  other. 
And  if  we  take  the  signs  +  and  —  as  having  this  meaning, 
we  shall  see  at  once,  that  among  other  qualities,  they  pro- 
perly derignate  opposition  in  direction  when  applied  to  lines. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  what  will  be  the  meaning 
of  a  negative  angU.  Suppose  the 
line  OP  by  its  revolution  about  O 
and  tqpwarda  from  OA  to  describe 
tiie  angle  AOP^  and  let  angles  de- 
scribed in  this  manner  be  consi- 
dered paeitive.  Then  if  the  line 
revolve  downwards  from  OA  and 
describe  the  angle  AOP,  this  angle 
will  be  properly  accounted  negative. 
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The  same  ezpktnation  would  apply  to  negatiTe  axei. 

8.     In    what  follows, 
we  shall  consider  that  if 
AOB,  COD,  are  two  lines 
at  right  angles   to    each 
other,    then   lines    drawn 

parallel  to  JOB  are  po-   

sitive  if  to  the  right,  ne-  ^  ' 

gative  if  to  the  left  of 
CD,  and  lines  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  COD  are  positive 
if  drawn  above  A  OB,  and 
negative  if  below  it.  ^ 

We  shall  see  immediately  the  great  advantage  of  the 
preceding  conventions. 


ON  THE  TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF 

AN  ANOLE. 


Fig.  L 


Fig.  II. 


IT-A 


T~S 


Fig.  nL 


Fig.  IV. 


9.  Let  the  line  OP  revolving  from  the  initial  position 
OA  about  O  describe  the  angle  AOPi  from  F  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  PN  upon  the  line  AOB,  then  the  ratio 
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PN 

(i)     -—  is  defined  to  be  the  sine  of  the  angle  A  OP. 

fa^        ON 

(2)     -Qp canne    

(S)     ^ tangent 


iV  pj^ cotangent 

,x  OP 

(^)  ON *'^'*'**    •' 

(o)  — - cosecant.. 


.^  ON 

(7)     ^""Ttud versedetne 


The  ratios  to  which  we  have  just  assigned  names  are 
called  the  trigonometrical  Junctions  of  the  angle,  that  is» 
quantities  which  depend  upon  that  angle  for  their  yalue»  and 
(conversely)  which  being  given  determine  the  value  of  th^ 
angle. 

For  shortness'  sake  we  usually  denote  an  angle  by  some 
single  letter,  as  for  instance  A ;  and  we  write  the  names  of 
the  ftmctions  above  defined  thusi  sin  A,  cos  A,  tan  A^  cot  A, 
Bee  A,  eos6c  Afters  A^. 

10.     The  meaning  of  these  names  f,  ahd  the  relations  of 

*  It  is  sometimes  conTenient  to  denote  by  a  tingle  symbol  the  angle  whose  sine  is  any 
giTen  quantity;  the  following  is  the  notation  usually  adopted;  Einr'^Xy  cosr^Sy  twnr^My 
Ac  are  symbols  taken  to  lepTesent  respectiyely  the  angle  whose  sine  is  x,  the  angle 
whose  coaine  is  Xy  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  Xy  6cc.  The  reasons  for  choosing  this  nota* 
tioD  It  is  not  necessary  to  disoun  here. 

•f>  In  the  older  treatises  on  Trigonometry  it  was  usual  to  define  the  line  Py  to  be  the 
ifaie  of  the  angle  PON"  or  of  the  arc  APy  ON  to  be  the  cosine,  and  so  oo.  The  dis* 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  in  order  to  make  an  angle  determinable  from  its  sine,  it 
Is  neceaaaary  to  state  what  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  lines  are  drawn.  If 
bowerer  we  suppose  the  radius  of  the  ciide  to  be  unity  this  method  of  definition  will 
onndde  with  that  giyen  in  the  text. 

8 
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the  trigonometrical  functions  to  each  other,  will  be  seen  more 
distinctly  from  another  mode  of  defining  them. 


f^ 

M 

r 

/ 

\ 

^r 

\ 

/. 

\ 

^^ 

\ 

A. 

\ 

N' 

? 

\                 N 

1 

Y 

I 

V 

_^^^ 

N 

r 

Suppose  the  point  P  at  the  extremity  of  the  revolving  line 
OP  to  trace  out  a  circle  of  radius  r.  At  the  point  J,  which 
is  the  initial  position  of  P,  draw  the  tangent  TA  T^  and  let 
OP  be  produced  to  meet  AT  xn  T;  also  draw  PN  perp^i^ 
dicular  to  OA  s  then  we  may  define  the  trigonometrical  fane- 
tion  of  the  angle  POA  or  A,  thus: 

PN 

r 

tanJ« ("Tilir'  ^^  similar  triangles] » 


sec^ 


vers  A  • 


£?:(.^,  by  similar  triangles), 

AN 


With  regard  to  the  three  other  functions  we  may  observe 
that  the  eomplemeni  of  an  angle  is  its  defect  of  a  right  angle, 
and  that  cosine  merely  signifies  sine  of  the  eomplemmtf  oo- 
tangent  tangent  of  the  complement,  and  cosecant  secant  of  the 
complement.    Hence  these  functions  need  no  new  definition ; 
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bat  if  we  take  JOC  a  right  angle  and  draw  the  tangent  CT\ 
and  PM  perpendicular  to  OCy  and  produce  OP  to  meet  C  T' 
in  T'  we  shall  have, 

PM      ON 


cos  A  «  sin  COP 


cot  ^  -  tan  COP 


cosec  A  m  sec  COP 


r         OP' 
CT'      PM     ON 


r         OM      PN' 
OT'      OP      OP 
r     '"om'"  iW* 


Another  function  is  sometimes  introduced:  if  we  join  AP,  then 

AP 

— 18  called  the  chard  of  A  or  chd  A* 

r 

IL  From  the  definitions  given  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions  a  number  of  connecting  relations  may  be  easily 
deduced ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important,  and 
the  student  is  advised  to  examine  their  truth  and  make  him* 
self  familiar  with  them : 

sin*  A  +  cos'J  -  1*,  tan  A  = 7 , 

cos^ 

.         1  .  .     C08-4  .        1 

geo  A  « -,  cot  J  «  —. — -f   cosec  A 


cos  A  sin  A  sin  A 

12.  Furthermore,  if  one  of  the  trigonometrical  functions 
be  given,  it  is  not  difficult  to  express  all  the  rest  in  terms  of 
it.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  express  all  the  func^ 
tions  in  terms  of  the  nne. 


We  have  cos  -i  «  i  \/i  -  sin*-4, 

sin^  1 

tan-4  -  A    /        .==,sec^  -  A     .         .=r^* 

,    .      ^  v/l  -  sin«^  .         1 

cot  -i  «  i ; — - — ,  cosec  A 


sm  A  sm  A 

•  The  notation  sinM,  cot' A,  Ac.  represents  (sin  i#)«,  (eos  A)*,  &c.  or  the  square  of 
unAyCnA,  Ac  It  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  conyenient  notation,  though 
■ot  milvciBiJly  adopted* 

8—2 
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13.  Let  US  here  inquire  by  the  way  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  sign  in  the  preceding  example. 

The  reason  will  appear 
thus:  let  AOP  be  the 
angle  of  which  the  sine  is 
given;  take  BOP'^JOP, 
then  it  is  evident  that 
sin  JOP^  m  sin  AOP,  and  ^ 
therefore  the  given  sine  may  as  well  belong  to  AOP^  as  to 
AOP.  But  it  is  not  true  that  cos  AOP^  «  cos  ^ OP ;  for  ON, 
ON'  are  drawn  on  opposite  sides  of  O,  and  therefore  if  one 
is  positive  the  other  is  negative:  hence  we  have  cos  J  OP^ 
«  -  cos  ^OP;  and  therj^fore  in  the  above  set  of  formulS)  we 
must  take  the  upper  or  lower  sign,  according  as  we  suppose 
the  given  sine  to  belong  to  AOP  or  AOF^. 

14.  The  difference  between  a  given  angle  and  two  right 
angles  is  called  its  supplement.  The  preceding  remarks  shew 
us  that  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  the  sine  of  its  supplement,  and 
that  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  the  cosine  of  its  supplement  with 
the  sign  changed. 

15.  To  trace  the  sign  of  sin  A,  cos  A,  tan  A»  sec  A^  ask 
increases  from  (fi  to  36(fi.     (See  the  figures  of  Art  90 

PN 
By  our  definition,  sin  A  a  —^^  and  has  therefore  the  same 

OP 

sign  as  PN,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  OP  should  ever 

change  sign. 

Hence  sin  A  is  positive  when  A  is  between  0*^  and  180^, 
negative  when  between  180^  and  36(fi. 

ON 
Cos  A  B  -— ,  and  has  therefore  the  same  sign  as  ON. 

Hence  cos  A  is  positive  when  A  is  between  0"  and  90*, 
negative  when  between  90**  and  270^,  and  positive  when 
between  270«  and  S60°. 

PN 

Tan  A  -  — — ,  and  is  therefore  positive  when  PN  and  ON 
ON 

have  the  same  sign,  negative  when  they  hav^  contrary  signs. 
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Hence  tan  A  is  positive  when  J  is  between  cP  and  90^  or 
between  ISO**  and  270^;  negative  when  it  is  between  90^  and 
180*,  or  between  270^  and  360^. 

OP 

^^'d'o  -— -,  and  has  therefore  the  same  sign  as  cos^. 

In  like  manner  may  be  determined  the  signs  of  cot  A  and 
cosec  A.     Vers  A  is  always  positive. 

The  sign  of  chd  A  may  be  deter- 
mined thus.  Let  A  OP  be  the  angle  A, 
JP  the  subtending  arc ;  join   AP,  then 

AJP 
chd  A  «  -r-7r .     Now  draw    OQ    perpen- 
AO 

dicolar  to  AP,  and  therefore  bisecting  it ; 

then  OQ  also  bisects  the  angle  AOP^  and  o 

therefore  each  of  the  angles  AOQ9  POQ  m  —  ; 

.*.  chd  A  -  -77^  «2  -— -  a.  2  em  — . 
AO       AO  2 

A  A 

Hence  chd  A  has  the  same  sign  as  sin  —  :  but  sin  —  is  posi- 

2  2 

tire  while  —  is  between  (fi  and  180^  or  A  between  0^  and  360^. 
2  * 

J 

and  negative  while  —  is  between  1 80^  and  S6€P,  or  A  between 

2 

^60^  and  7Z(fi.  Therefore  chd  A  is  positive  while  the  revolv- 
ing line  makes  its  first  revolution,  negative  while  it  makes  its 
second,  and  so  on*. 

*lf  we  adopt  the  mode  of  defining  the  trigonometrical  fiinetione  given  in  Art.  10, 
and  consider  the  radius  of  the  cirele  to  be  always  a  positive  quantity  as  it  must  be,  the 
cbange  of  sign  of  eaeh  of  the  functions  will  depend  upon  that  of  a  single  line,  namely, 
die  sine  apon  /'iV,  the  tangent  upon  A  7,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  very  easy  from  this  mode 
«f  definition  to  determine  the  change  of  sign  of  those  functions  for  which  the  single  line 
in  question  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  some  fixed  Ime,  for  we  have  only  to  assume  the 
limctions  to  be  positiTe  in  the  first  quadrant,  and  then  consider  them  to  be  positive  or 
negative  in  the  rest,  according  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  first  or 
in  the  opposite.  To  this  dass  belong  all  tlie  functions  except  the  secant,  cosecant,  and 
dmd;  and  it  wiU  perhaps  be  useful  to  shew  how  the  general  principle  of  using  the 
negative  sign  as  indicative  of  direction  applies  in  these  less  simple  cases. 

1.  Speaking  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  unity,  we  may  say  that  the  secant  is  the  line 
dnwn  fiom  the  centre  through  the  extremity  of  the  arc  to  meet  the  line  touching  the 
cMe  U  the  bq^hming  of  the  ^ist  quadrant ;  now  if  this  definition  be  strictly  followed  hi 
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16.     To  determine  the  change  o/magniiude  <^sin  A^coe  A.^ 
Ian  A,  see  A,  cot  A,  coseo  A,  while  A  increases  from  (fi  to  86(fi. 

Retaining  the  same  figures  as  in  the  last  articlei  it  wiU  be 
seen,  that  as 

A  increases  from  (fi  to  90^,  ON  decreases  from  OP  to  o, 

PN  increases  from  o  to  OP, 

A 90^  to  180^  ON  increases  from  0  to  OP, 

PN  decreases  from  OP  to  0, 

A i......    180®  to  270*,  OAT  decreases  from  OP  to  0, 

PN  increases  from  0  to  OP, 

A 270®  to  S60«  ON  increases  from  0  to  OP, 

PN  decreases  from  OP  to  0. 
Hence  observing  the  changes  of  sign,  as  akeady  explained* 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  following  table  for  the  changes  of  sign 
and  value  of  the  functions. 


A  between 

0«...90« 

90®  ...  180® 

180®...  270® 

270®  ...860® 

sin  A 

0...  1 

1  ...  0 

0...  -1 

-  1  ...0 

cos  J 

1  ...0 

0...  -  1 

-1  ...  0 

0...  1 

tan^ 

0...  +00 

—  00   ...  0 

0...  +00 

-00  ...  0 

sec  J 

1    ...    +  00 

— oo    ...  —  1 

-  1    ...    —00 

+  00  ...  1 

cot -4 

+  00  ...  0 

0...  -00 

+  00  ...0 

0...  -00 

cosec  A 

+  00  ...  1 

1   ...    +00 

—  00    ...    —    1 

—   1   ...    —  00 

die  second  quadrant,  that  it,  if  in  the  figure  of  Art  10  we  join  OP^  and  produce  it,  ve 
ahaU  never  make  it  meet  the  line  touching  the  circle  at  ^ ;  therefore  we  must  iuppoae  it 
drawn  in  the  rcTerse  direction  and  must  account  it  negative. 

3.    Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  cosecant. 

3.  The  chord  is  the  portion  of  the  chord  drawn  through  A  (fig.  Art.  10)  and  the 
extremity  of  tlie  arc,  intercepted  by  the  circle ;  now  if  we  suppose  an  indefinite  line  te 
revolve  round  one  extremity  A^  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  wiU  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  circle  while  the  line  revolves  through  two  right  angles,  that  is,  while  OF 
revolves  through  four  right  angles,  but  after  that  if  the  line  continue  to  revolve  no  por- 
tion will  be  intercepted ;  consequently  there  will  be  no  chord  from  300<>  to  780^  onlcas  we 
suppose  the  above  revolving  line  to  be  produced  backwards,  and  the  chorda  so  formed  will 
be  rightly  accounted  negative. 

The  preceding  conclusions  are  in  accordance  with  those  in  the  text. 

Another  mode  of  considering  this  question  ii  to  regard  the  revolving  line  aa 
indefinite  on  both  sides  of  the  point  about  which  it  revolves,  and  then  the  positive  aaA 
negative  intercepted  lines  may  be  discriminated  by  observing  on  which  side  of  the  fixed 
point  of  revolution  the  intercepted  portion  lies ;  if  it  lie  on  the  same  side  as  that  whidi 
was  intercepted  in  the  case  of  the  first  quadrant  it  will  be  positive,  if  otherwise  negative. 
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The  student  is  reoommended  to  make  himeelf  as  familiar 
as  possible  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  table:  and  it  may 
be  observed,  to  aid  him  in  doing  so>  that  if  he  becomes  well 
acquainted  with  the  changes  of  the  sine  and  cosine,  those  of 
the  other  functions  are  at  once  deducible. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  trigonometrical  functions 
change  sign  in  passing  through  0  and  oo ,  and  for  no  other 

values*. 

17.  The  values  of  vers  A  and  chd  A  have  not  yet  been 
pven.     They  are  of  no  great  importance!  as  those  functions 

may  always  be  replaced  by  i  -  cos  A,  and  2  sin  —  respectively ; 

they  are  however  as  follows : 


A  between 

(fi...9(fi 

90^...  180° 

180»...270° 

270^. ..8600 

vers  A 

0   ...  1 

1  ...2 

2...  1 

1  ...0 

A  between 

0»...  180» 

ISO* ...  S6(fi 

S6(f  ,..  54^ 

5400...  720^ 

chord  A 

0  ...  2        1 

2...0 

0  ...  -  2 

-2...0 

We  have  already  seen  that  sin  jtf  «  sin  (180^ -^)  and 
that  cos  ^  a  —  cos  (180*  -  A)  (Art.  14) ;  we  shall  now  prove 
oiore  general  propositions  of  the  same  kind. 

18.     To  prove  tha€p  n  bein^  any  integer^ 

m  A  -  lb  dn  (4a .  90°  Ji  A)  «  Jt  ^  {(4n  +  2)90°  t  A}. 

It  is  manifest  that  none  of  the  trigonometrical  functions 
(except  the  chord)  are  altered  by  supposing  the  angle  to  be 
increased  by  any  number  of  complete  revolutions  of  the  re- 
vQlviiig  line ;  that  is  to  say,  sin  J  •  sin  (4f» .  90°  +  A,) 

*  Tills  is  lometiines  a  very  conrenient  principle  upon  which  to  detennine  the  Taluci 
ftr  vhSch  e  trigonometrical  quaatitjr  changes  iu  sign.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to 
detennine  the  Tmlues  of  ^  forwhich  dn^  +  oos^  changesfrom  +  to— ,or  ftom— to<S  A 
little  eonsidenation  will  shew  that  for  ^  » 136<»,  sin  ^  +  cos  ^  »  0 ;  and  that  the  same  is 
tme  for  i<  =  SIS*.  Consequently  ftom  0*  to  185®  the  quantity  ii  positive,  from  18*"  to  8U« 
k  Ii  negative,  and  again  from  IW  to  800*  positive.  Let  the  student  discuss  in  the  same 
nuaacr  tan  if  —  eot  ^. 
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Again,  if  we  take   P'OA  »  -  POA^  it  is   evident  that 
P'J\r-PJV;and 

*•.  sin  ^  «  —  sin  (—  A) 

--sin(4pn.90»-^) 
by  what  precedes. 


Again,  if  we  produce  POjP^Ot  to  P"',  P"  it  may  be  seen  that 

sin(180*- J)  -sin -4, 
and  sin  (180^  +  A)  m  ^  sin  A. 
Hence  sin  ^  »  =>»  sin  (2.90^  ^  A) 

«  ^  sin  { (4n  -I-  2)  90^  >f  ^ } . 

Other  propositions  may  be  demonstrated  in  like  manner: 
as  for  example, 

cos  A  ^  cos  (720*  i  -i), 
cos  -4  «  -  cos  (540*  A  A), 
tan  ^  e  A  tan  (180°  cb  A). 


ON  FORMULA  INVOLVING  MORE  THAN  ONE  ANGLE. 

19.  Given  the  sines  and  cosines  of  two  angles^  to  find  the 
sine  and  cosine  of  their  sum  or  difference. 

Let  POQ,  QOM  be  any  two  angles,  which  call  A  and  B 
respectively. 

From  any  point  P  in  OP  draw  PQ  perpendicular  to  OQ, 
and  from  P,  Q  draw  PN,  QM  perpendicular  to  OM,  and  QB 
perpendicular  to  PIf, 
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It  vill  be  seen  that 
QPR  -  90»  -  PQR 
m  BQO -»  QOM  m  B ; 
then  sin  (^  +  S)  -  sin  PON 

PN     PJR+QM 

'op'     op 

PQ  ^     OQ  QM 
'  OP'  PQ  ■*■  OP'  OQ 


m  anJcoaB  +  coaAeinB (i). 

Again,  coB{J  +  B)mcoa PON'm  — — — 

OQ  OM    PQ  QR 
"op*  OQ  "  OP'PQ 
—  cos  A  cos  £  -  sin  ^  sin  B (i). 

For  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  difference  of  two  angles  we 
must  make  a  new  construction. 

Let  POQ  ->  A,  QOM^B  as 
before,  then  POM  »  A  -  B. 
From  any  point  M  in  OM  draw 
the  lines  MP,  MQ  perpendicu- 
lar to  OP  and  OQ  respectively, 
QiV  perpendicular  to  OP,  and 
MR  to  QN.  It  is  evident  that 
UQR  -  J. 


Then  sin  (J  -  ^  -  un  POif 


PM     QN-  QR 


in,  cos  (2[  -  ^  -  cos  POM 


OM  OM 

QN  OQ  _Q«    MQ 
'  OQ' OM     MQ' OM 

<m  sin  A  cos  B  -  cos  A  sin  B (3). 

OP      ON  +  MB 


OM 


OM 


ON  OQ  MR  MQ 
OQ'  OM*  MQ'  OM 
COB  A  COB  B+mnAanB. 


.(4). 
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20.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  formulae  have 
been  proved  by  means  of  figures  which  suppose  botii  A  and 
Bi  as  well  as  ^  +  A  and  A  -  B^  to  be  each  less  than  a  right 
angle ;  nevertheless  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
same  formulae  will  hold  in  all  cases,  provided  the  proper 
signs  be  given  to  the  quantities  which  enter:  and  herein 
consists  one  great  advantage  of  the  mode  of  denoting  the 
directions  of  lines  by  their  signs^  that  when  a^y  formula 
has  been  established  for  a  standard  case  in  which  all  the 
lines  are  positive,  the  same  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be 
true  in  all  other  cases^. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  here  remarked,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  formuhe  (3)  and  (4)  just  proved  may 
be  deduced  from  the  formulas  (I)  and  (2)  by  changing  the 
sign  of  the  angle  B.     For  we  have  from  (l), 

sin  (A  •^-  B)mu\VLA  cos  B  +  cos  Jf  sin  J3; 

now  write  -  B  for  B,  and  we  have 

sin  {A'-B)^  sin  A  cos (-  B)  +  cos^6in(-->  B) 

a  sin  A  cos  B  -  cos  A  sin  B^ 

which  agrees  with  (S) ;   and  similarly  (4)  may  be  deduced 
from  (2). 

But  still  further,  (2)  may  be  deduced  from  (i) :  for  we 
have 

cos(J  +  ^  -  sin  {(90^  -  J)  ^  5} 

=  sin  (90®  -  A)  cos  (-  B)  +  cos  (90^  -  A)  sin  (-  B) 

a  cos  A  cos  jB  -  sin  ^  sin  B. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  only  formula  which  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  establish  by  reference  to  a  geometrical  fig^ure,  is 
the  fimdamental  formula  (i). 

21.  By  making  B  m  A  we  obtain  the  following  formulae : 

sin  S^  B  2  sin  A  cos  A, 
cos  ^A  «s  cos'  A  -  sin'^. 

*  The  student  will  find  it  »  meful  ezerciie  to  demonitrate  any  of  the  formiil* 
(I),  (2),  (8),  (4)  in  particular  cases  In  which  the  preceding  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  i 
as  for  instance,  when  ^  is  >  90<^,  B<W,BndA-^B<  IdfP,  In  doing  so  let  hhn  draw 
a  figure  adapted  to  the  particular  case. 
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which  last  formula^  in  consequence  of  the  relation 

cos' J  +BVO?  J  —  1, 

may  be  put  under  either  of  the  foUowing  forms, 

cos  2J  «  2  cos' J  -  I, 

COS  2utf  —  1  -  2  sin'  A. 
Also,  conversely,  we  have  the  following  useful  formuke. 


cos  J  =  i 


/i  -»-  cas^A 


sm  j<  «  lb  V  — 


2 


We  may  observe  that  the  sign  ^  necessarOy  attaches  to 
these  two  formulae ;  and  when  the  limits  between  which  A 
lies  are  known,  the  proper  sign  may  be  given.     Thus, 
if  J  lie  between  0^  and  90^ 


^/l+cos2J      .     .          ^/l-cos2i 
cos ^  8  +  V »  sinAm+  \^ 


2 

JD 


if  ^  fie  between  90^  and  180^ 

.           ^  /l  +  cos2i<      .     ^         ^  /i  -  cos  2A 
cos  A  «  -  \^ ,  sm  ^  ••  +  V  , 

if  J  lie  between  180®  and  270*, 

-       *,  /i  +  cos  2  J      .     ^         .  /i  -  cos  2-4 
cos  J  -  V >  sin-4«  -\^ , 

and  if  .^  lie  between  270°  and  360®, 

.  /i  +  cos  2A      .      ,  .  /l  -  cos  2^1 

cos  -<f  «  \/ ,  sm  jf  «  -  \/ • 

2  2 

We  have  expressed  sin  A  and  cos  A  in  terms  of  cos  2 A ; 
we  may  also  obtain  expressions  for  them  in  terms  of  sin  2A, 
as  follows : 

1  +  sin  2  A  «  cos*  A  +  sin*  A+^sinA  cos  A  «  (cos  A  +  sin  A)\ 
1  -  sin  2i<  «  cos'  -4  +  sin'  J  -^  2  sin  i<  cos  A  •  (cos  u<  -  sin  -4)'; 
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+  sin  J  =  ±  \/l  +  sin  2A,\      .  ^ 
-  sin  ^  »  i  V^l  -  8m2-i,j 


/.  cos  J 
cos  J 

and       cos  ^  -  «*■  J\/l  +  sin  2  J  i  ^  v^l  -  sin  2A, 
sin  J  «  *  i  v/l  +  sin  ^A^\  y/\  -  sin2^> 
the  expressions  required. 

There  is  greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  signs 
to  be  used  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  follow- 
ing considerations  will  lead  us  to  the  point  which  we  desire*. 

From  0^  to  45®,  sin  A  is  positive,  cos  A  is  positive,  and 
cos  itf  is  >  sin  ^ ;  therefore,  looking  to  the  equations  (a),  we 
see  that  the  upper  sign  of  each  radical  must  be  taken. 

From  45®  to  155®,  for  like  reasons,  cos  J  +  sin  J.  is  positive, 
and  cos  ^  -  sin  ^  negative. 

From  185®  to  225®,  cos  J + sin  J  is  negative,  and  cos^-  sin  J 
negative. 

From  225®  to  815^,  cos  A  +sin  A  is  negative,  and  cos  A-^AnA 
positive. 

From  Sl5®toa6o^  cos  J  +  sin  ^tf  is  positivCi  andcos^  -sin  J 
positive. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  table  of  signs : 


0®to45® 

45®  to  185® 

185«to225® 

225®  to  815® 

815®  to  860® 

cos^ 

+        + 

+ 

-           - 

+ 

+           + 

sin  A 

+ 

+        + 

+ 

•^     - 

22.      To  express  tan  (A  ^  B)  in  terms  of  tan  A  and  tanB. 

We  have 

sin  {A  cb  B) 


tan  (^  cb  JB)  - 


cos  {A  ^  B) 

sin  ^  cos  jB  :1s  cos  A  sin  B 

cos  J  cos£  If  sin  ^  sin B 


*  The  ligns  of  these  radicalf  maj  also  be  determined  upon  the  principle  ned  in 
the  note  npon  page  119,  that  is,  the  principle  that  the  ndicals  will  change  their  signs 
when  the  quantities  beneath  them  become  sero. 
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(diTiding  numerator  and  denominator  by  cos  A  cos  B) 

tan  A  ^  tan  B 

l«ftanJtanfi* 

Making  £  «  ^^  we  obtain  the  formula, 

2  tan  A 

tan  %A  " — i— i  . 

1  -tan'itf 

Hence  also 

X  ^  ^  .  «v      1  *  tan  A  tan  B     cot  A  cot  B^l 

cot  1-4  A  JB  J  « « • 

^  ^      tan^ibtanA         cotJEfikcot^' 

COt'il  -  1 

and  cot  2  J  —  -— — -—r-  • 

23.     The  following  formulae  are  of  great  service  in  trigo- 
nometrical inyestigations. 

We  have 

,      A'¥B     A^B        ^     A^B     A-'B 

2  2  2  2        ' 

.     ,       .    A-^B        A-'B           A  +  B  .    A-B 
.•.  em  ^  ■■  sm cos +  cos sm , 

2  2  2  2 

.    ^      .    A^B       A^B           A  +  B  .    A'-B 
BinB^sm cos cos- sm , 

2  2  2  2 

A  +  B       A^B       .    A  +  B  .    A-B 
cos  A  —  cos cos sm sm , 

2  2  2  2 

A  +  B        A-'B       .    A  +  B  .    A'B 
cosB  -cos cos +  sm sm — - — • 

2  2  2  2 

Hence 

•    \i       •    »     «  •    -^  + -^       A  —  B 
BOiA  +  sm-B-2sm cos ••••••(i) 

2  2 

sm  ul  -  Sin  £  -  2  cos sm  — - — 

2  2 

cos  A  +  cos  JB  «  2  cos  — T —  cos (s) 

2  2 

cos^-cosJ  a  2  sin — ~ — sm (4) 
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24.'  The  formulffi  which  have  been  investigaied  in  the 
last  few  articles  may  be  easily  extended  to  functions  of  three 
or  more  angles.    For  instance, 

sin  (-4  +  5  +  C)  «  sin  (A  +  B)  cos  C  +  cos  {A  +  B)  sin  C 

m  (siaA  cos£ + cos  ^4  sin  B)  cos  C+  (cos  u4  cos  B  -  sin^sin  J9)8in  C 

B  sin  J  COS  fi  COS  C  +  sin^cos^  cos  C 

+  sin  C  cos  A  cos  J3  -  sin  J  sin  JB  sin  C 

Similarly  we  may  express  cos  (-4  +  J9  +  C),  tan  (A  +  B  -t-  C), 

&C.9  in  t^ms  of  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  the  simple 
angles. 

In  like  manner  we  may  express  sin  3  A,  cos  S  A. 

rins  A  ^  sin  (A +  2  A)  ^  Bin  A  cos  2 ^  +  cos ^  sin  2  ^ 

«  sin  ^  (1  -  2  sin*  J)  <f  2  sin  ^  cos*  A 

B  sin  ^  {l  -  2  sin* -4  +  2-2  sin*  A\ 

m  3  sin  A  —  4sin'^; 
coasAtot  cos  (A  +2A)m  cos  A  cos  2  ^  -  sin  utf  sin  2  ^ 

«  cos^  (2  cos*  u<  -  1)  -  2  sin*  A  cos  A 

■s  cos  A  {2  cos*  -4-1-2  +  2  cos*A\ 

m  4icoa?A  -scos^l. 


It  will  be  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference  to  collect 
in  one  table  the  formulas  which  have  been  investigated. 

8in(^  +  B)  m  AnAcosB  -^qobA  sinf, (l) 

cos(^  +  j9)«cos^cosjff  -  An  A  sin  Bj.... (2) 

sin  (.4  -£)  B  sin  J  cos  £  -cos.4sin£, (S) 

cos(^  -  J3)  «  OosJcos  jff +  8in.4sin^, (4) 

'   .   -4        A 
sin  2.4  ■>  2sin.4  cos-4,orsinu<  «  2sin—  cos  —  (5) 

cos2itf  B  COS*  J-»  sin*  ^«  2cos*^- 1  —  1  -  2sin*  ^, 


^A      .  ^A  ^A  .  .A}    (6) 

orcosJ-iCOET — sin*— «2cos*       ^     *     a-.«t    i 

2  2 


•^-i  —  i-28in'^,^ 

.^         .  .A 

i*--l-i-28m*-f 

2  2J 
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/i  +  COS  2A 


cosAm  ^    \/ , (7) 


i  a/iZ^^^^^ 


Bin  A^  A  S/ , (8) 

cos^«  sb^  v/l  +AnftA^\y/\  -  sin 2^, (9) 

sin  J  a  J»  ^  v/l  +  sin  2J  >p  ^  \/l  -  sin 2-4,..,. ..(10) 

*^^-^^^)"l^tan^tanB •(^^> 

,      A 

2  tan  ^  2 

tan  2-4  =  - — - — 5--J ,  or  tan  ^  «  ,   ...(12) 

1  ^  tan  ux  ,     _  ^ 

1  -  tan*  - 

2 

A  /  ^  .  »*x      cot  -4  cot  B  T  I  ,    , 

cot  (J  i  £)  -       .p^     ,   .  , (IS) 

cot  j9  sli  cot -i  ^    ' 

cot*  A  ^\  2 

cot2A  -.-— — -—- ,  or  cot  J  »  ^  ■ , (14) 

2  cot  -4  A  ^    ^ 

2  cot  — 

2 

sin^  4-8UiJ9«2aui cos ,.., (15) 

'     M       .    „             A  +  B  .    A "B 
8m^-.ginB«2co8 sm , (l6) 

^  •  jB      a  '^  b 

cog-4  +  co6j9»2cos cos  r , (n\ 

2  4  ^  ^ 

•^              ^         .-4  +  -B.-4-5 
cos-B  -  cos -4  «2sin- sm , (18) 

9  2 

BinSA^  3  sin  j/ -  4  sin' J, (19) 

cossA  m  4iCos!^A^8cMA (20) 
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DETERMINATION  OP  THE  NUMERICAL  VALUES  OF 
THE  TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANGLES. 

25.  The  yalue  of  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  certain 
angles  may  be  expressed  with  great  facility  and  simplicity, 
that  of  others  must  be  found  by  a  laborious  course  of  calcu« 
lation.  A  few  which  present  the  most  simple  investigation 
are  here  given. 

To  find  the  valae  of  sin  45\ 

In  general  sin*  J  +  cos^  J^  1. 

Let  J  —  45® ;  •*.  cos  A  «  cos  45® »  sin  45® ; 
.-.  2  sin*  45® «  1, 
sin»  45®  «  ^, 

sin  45®  ■■  —7= ; 
v/2 

the  positive  sign  of  the  radical  is  taken,  because  we  know  that 
sin  45®  is  positive. 

Hence  also  co»  45^  «  —p=:r ,  and  tan  45®  «  cot  45®  «  l. 

To  find  the  value  of  sin  30®. 

cos  80®  «  sin  60®  «  2  sin  S(fi  cos  SO® ; 
/.    2  sin  SO®  »  1, 
sin  30®  -i  ^. 

Abo  C08  80» -  ^1  _  sin* S(fim^!^,  and  tan  S(fi 


The  values  of  sin  45*  and  sin  SO®  may  be  obtained  very 
simply  by  a  geometrical  figure,  thus : 


SOLUTION   OF    TRIANOLB8. 
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Let  ACB  be  an  isosceles  triangle  and  having  a  right  angle 
at  C     Then  each  of  the  angles  A  and  B  A 
is  an  angle  of  45^ 

BC  BC 


.\  sin  45^ 


AB     y/AO*  +  BC* 
BC  1 


Again,  let  ABC  be  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  draw  BD  perpendicular  to, 
and  therefore  bisecting  AC.  Then  since 
the  angles  A^  B^  C,  are  equal  to  each 
other  and  together  equal  to  180^,  each  of 
them  is  Gcfi,  and  therefore  ABD,  which 
manifestly  is  half  of  ABC,  «  SOP. 


•*.  mn  8(fi  m 


AD 
AB 


To  find  the  value  ofein  l8^ 

Sff>=90*-54«; 
••.  sin  Sff* «  cos  54P. 

We  haye  seen  (Art  24)  that  cos  sA^4i  cos*  A-^S  cos  A ; 
also,  3G>  B  2  X  18^  and  54^ «  8  x  18^; 

.-•  2  sin  18^  cos  18<>  B  4  cos*  18®  -  8  cos  18*, 

2  8inl8»-4cos»18«-  8  «1  -4sin«18«, 

sin  18*      1 

"2      "4* 


sin*  180  + 


Completing  the  square. 


.  .    ^     sm  18*      1       1       1 
2  16     4     16 


5 
16' 


sin  180» 


-l  +  \/5 


the  poflitiTe  sign  is  given  to  the  radical,  because  we  know  that 
ain  18^  18  positive. 

9 


.'.    W^-^-rUB  +  —  e  


or 
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This  result  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  figure  used  in 
Euclid,  IV.  10 ;  for  let  BAD  be  the  triangle  constructed  in  that 
proposition,  and  C  the  point  in  AB  such  that  AB.BC  a  AC^\ 
then  by  the  nature  of  the  triangle  BAD, 

angle  BAD  « «  Sff^ ; 

< 

.-.  2  sin  18^  -  chd  Sff  «  chd  BAD  «  -;—  -  -75 . 

AB      AB' 

Let  AC »a,  AB-- r,  then  sin  18" -  —  , 

2r 

and  r  (r  -  «)  -  a?*, 

^^  ^ 

-  1  +  \/5 
«- lJl — r; 

.•.  sin  IS**-  nJLLY— ,  as  before. 

4 

By  means  of  the  preceding  values,  we  may  investigate  a 
variety  of  others.  For  instance,  if  it  were  required  to  find 
sin  12^»  we  should  have 

sin  \^  m  sin  {3(fi  -  18«), 

B  sin  S(fi  cos  18<»  -  cos  SO"  sin  18"; 

and  consequently  sin  12"  becomes  known.  In  short,  we  can 
find  the  values  of  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  any  angles, 
which  are  combinations  of  those  which  have  been  discussed. 

26.  The  values  of  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  all 
angles  from  1'  up  to  90^  may  be  calculated  by  methods  not 
here  explained,  and  arranged  in  tables  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  application.  Still  more  useful  are  tables  containing 
the  logarithms  of  these  values  ;  the  student  who  is  desirous  of 
understanding  the  mode  of  constructing  such  tables  is  referred 
to  the  treatise  of  Snowball  or  Hymera,  or  any  other  complete 
treatise  on  Trigonometry. 
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27.  A  triangle  eolisists  of  six  parts,  viz.,  three  sides  and 
three  angles :  three  of  these  being  given,  the  others  may 
be  found,  unless  the  three  angles  be  the  three  given  parts,  in 
which  case  nothing  further  can  be  found.  The  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  not  in  fact  independent  partSj  their  sum  being 
always  iwo  right  angles ;  it  may  be  said,  that  if  three  indepeiP* 
dent  parts  be  given,  the  others  may  in  general  be  found. 

28.  Before  we  engage  ourselves  with  the  solution  of  a 
triangle,  we  must  investigate  certain  formules  connecting  the 
parts  of  a  triangle. 

We  shall  denote  the  angles  of  a  triangle  by  A,  S,  C,  the 
sides  respectively  opposite  to  them  by  a,  6,  c. 

29.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  sines 
of  the  opposite  angles. 

Fig.  L  Fig.  IL 

A  K 


Let  ABC  be  a  triangle.  From  any  angular  point  A  let  fall 
the  perpendicular  AD  on  the  opposite  side  (fig.  1),  or  that 
aide  produced  (fig.  2). 

Then  in  the  first  case,  AD  «  c  sin  JB  «  6  sin  C ; 
m  the  second,  AD  »  c  sin  J3  -  &  sin  (180^  -  C)  «  6  sin  C; 

therefore  in  both,  — - —  — . 


In  like  maimer. 


sin  A     sin  B      sin  C 


a 


which  proyes  the  theorem, 


9—2 
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30.     To  express  the  easine  of  an  angle  of  a   triangle  in 
terms  of  the  sides. 

With  the  same  figures  as  in  the  last  proposition,  we  liaye 
in  fig.  1, 

a  -1  BD  +  DC «  e cos B  +  bcoaC, 

in  fig.  2| 

a  m^BD" DC m  ecos  B  --bcosiiscfi  -  C)  accost  +  bcosC; 

therefore  in  both  eases, 

cos  B     cos  0      a* 
6  c         abe* 

.    ,.,  cos  C     cos  A       b* 

m  like  manner, + ■»  -r — 

c  a        abe; 

,  cos^     cosP       c^ 

and +  — r—  -  -r-; 

a  b         abo 

adding  the  last  two  of  these  equations  and  subtracting  the 
first,  we  have 

fct  +  c>  •.  a« 

^^ ^b^—^ 

which  is  the  expression  required*. 

*  It  may  b6  nmarked  that  the  fonniiU  of  this  article  It  dedacible  from  thooe  of  the 
pveeeding,  and  oonTenelx.    Thus  aasuming  that 

iin  ^     titaB     sin  C 

and  that  ^+i}  +  C«iaOo, 
^  wehaTeihi^«tin(i}-i-C)aehiCeotl}+ehiBcoeCt 

A  assooosB+ftooeC, 
which  If  the  ftindamental  equation  In  the  text;  theremidnder  of  the  pioceie  la  of  eooite 
theiame. 

To  deduce  the  fonnnla  of  ArL  S9  ftom  that  of  Art  M^  It  will  be  aeen  that  In  Art.  tt 
the  following  fomnila  Is  proved, 

2    _^______^ 

where  ;y.^±^; 
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This  formula  may  be  written  thus : 

a*  B  &*  +  c*  -  26c  cos  -i, 

which  equatioiiy  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  includes  in  itself  Props. 
xiL  and  xni.  of  Euclid,  Book  lu 

31.     To  eseprus  sin  — ,   eos  —,   tan  ^  in  tenna  of  the 

8  2  2  "^ 

t>    A-^«,     -.^      i-cos-4      26c-6'-c*  +  a^ 
By  Art.  21,  sm'- ^ , 

^  g^  -.  (6  ,  c)t      (a-6-|,c)(a4-6-c) 
46c  46c 

Let  a  +  6  +  c  I-  2i9, 
.•.  a-6  +  c«2(iy-6), 
a +  5  -c-2(iy-c), 

2        ^  6c 

In  like  manner, 

^A      l  +  cosJ     26c  +  y+c*-a» 
cos"  — « « ; , 

2  2  46c 

(6  +  c)*  -  a*      (a  +  6  +  c)  (5  +  c  -  a) 
46c  46c 

"be       ' 


/.  COS  —  —  V  —^ '  • 

2         ^         6c 


Hence  also  we  have 


tan^-\/^^-^)^^'^>. 


BOW  this  czpteMioo  for invoWes  a,  6,  c  STmmetrically,  and  therefoie  we  tbonld 

■aive  at  the  seme  result  if  we  had  expressed  —r —  or  — - —  in  terms  of  a,  6,  and  o. 

v       <  «•■«         ,      sin^     9\nB'    sin  C 
Htaee  it  Ibllews  that  — -- =— *r— a  — 7- . 
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82.     To  express  sin  A  in  terms  of  the  sides* 

This  is  done  at  once  by  means  of  the  expressions  just 
proved :  for 

J       A 

Bin  A  m  9.  sin     cos  — , 

2         2 


-  T-  vZ-SCiS  -  a){S  -  b){S  -  c). 

00 

This  expression  has  the  advantage  of  being  adapted  to 
logarithmio  computation^  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  f acton. 
The  formula  for  the  cosine  (Art.  so)  has  not  this  advantage. 

33.     To  prove  the  following  formula, 

A-B     a-b       C 

tan ■• ;-  cot  — . 

2  a  +  b        2 

We  have,  by  Art.  29, 

a     Bin  A 

—  ^  — ^— — ^  * 

6      sin  jB' 
a  -  6     sin  ^  -  sin  S 


•  • 


a  +  b     sin  ^  +  sin  ^ 


A-hB  .   A^B 
2  COS sm 


.    A-^B       A-B 
2  Sin cos 

2  2 


,  by  Art.  25, 


A-B 

tan 


,     A  +  B' 

tan 


but  A  +  Bm  180^  -  C, 

A  +  B        .      C 
.-.-^.900.-, 

j<  +  JB  C 

and  tan -» cot  -■  • 

2  2 
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Sabsiituting  in  the  equation  before  obtained,  we  have 

tan « r  cot— • 

2  a  +  &       2 


Having  establbhed  the  preceding  necessary  formuls,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  triangles. 

34.     Lei  two  angles  and  the  side  between  them  {A,  C,  b)  be 
gitfen. 

The  other  angle  is  known  at  once,  because 

Again,  we  have 

sin^ 


a  «  b 


sinJS' 


and  e  «  b-r—=; 
QinB 

which  determine  a  and  c. 

35.     Let   two  angles  and  a  side  opposite  to  one  of  them 
(A,  C,  a)  be  given. 

As  before,  the  third  angle  is  known,  because 

B  -  i8o«  -  ^  -  a 

Also,  6«a-; — J, 

sm^ 

sin  C 

Bin  J 

which  determine  b  and  c. 

86.     Let  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  (C,  a,  b)  be  given  * 
We  determine  the  other  angles  thus, 

A+B^  ISC'* -  C. 

in,  by  Art.  S3, 

^     A'-B      a-ft       C 

tan -cot— , 

2  a  +  6       2 
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which  determmes  A^B:  thus  J  +  i?  and  ^  -  A  are  both 

A  +  B     A  --B 
known ;  and  therefore  A  and  B,  which  are  — - —  +  — r — 

and respeciayely,  are  also  known. 

To  determine  c  we  have 

sin  C 
c^a- — -. 
sm  J 

37.     There  is  another  mode  of  solving  the  triangle  in  this 
case. 

Smce  cos  C z » 

2a6 

we  have  c*  •  a'  +  6*  -  Soft  cos  C; 

and  this  equation  in  fact  determines  c,  but  in  its  present  state 
it  would  be  practically  of  no  use  because  it  is  not  adapted  to 
logarithmic  computation ;  we  can  however  modify  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  suitable^  as  follows : 

4?  m  a^  '\' V  -^  stah  cos  C 
«  (a*  +  6*)  f cos*  —  +  sin*  —J - 2aft  [cos* sin*  —J 

C  C 

«  (a  -  hy  cos"—  +(a  +  6)*sin*  — 
.2  '  2 


.(«-5)wf{..(|i|)-.«.f}. 


Since  the  tangent  of  an  angle  may  be  of  any  magnitude, 

there  will  be  an  angle  the  tangent  of  which  is  — r  tan  - ; 

a-^o        2 

let  6  be  such  an  angle,  so  that 

tan  0-1 ^tan  — , 

a  -  6        2 

C 

or  that  log  tan  0  s  log  (a  +  6) -log  (a -6)  +  log  tan— . 

The  value  of  d  is  found  by  looking  in  the  tables  and 
finding  an  angle  which  has  for  its  logarithmic  tangent  the 
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preceding  quantity^  and  may  therefore  be  now  supposed  to 
he  known. 

Also  we  have 

c»  -  (a  -  6y  cos*  -  ( 1  +  tan*  0) 

c 

-  (a  -  ty  COS*  —  sec'd, 

c 

COS  — 

orc-(a-6)— — , 

COSCF 

which  equation  determines  c. 

The  sides  a,  b,  c  being  all  known*  A  and  B  may  be  de- 
tennined  by  any  of  the  expressions  giyen  in  Arts.  (SO),  (31),  {39), 

A-B  A-B 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  tan  0 »  cot ,  or0«9O®-  — — ; 

C 
cos  — 

hence  €^^{0  ^b)  _».- ,  a  result  which  may  easily  be  de- 

sm 

monstrated  directly.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  preceding 
process  is  equivalent  to  finding  A^B,  which  was  also  the 
first  step  in  the  other  method  of  solving  the  triangle. 

38.  Having  spoken  of  a  formula  being  adapted  to  logo* 
riihmie  compiUcUion,  we  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  A  formula  is  said  to  be  so  adapted  when  it  consists 
entirely  of  factarsy  or  quantities  multiplied  together;  the  factors 
may  however  consist  of  more  than  one  simple  term,  as  for 
instance  in  the  preceding  article,  a  -  6  is  one  of  the  factors 
of  our  final  expression.  When  a  formula  then  consists  of 
factors,  the  calculations  by  logarithms  may  be  effected  by 
mere  addition  and  subtraction,  but.  if  otherwise,  logarithms 
can  scarcely  be  applied  at  all.  Let  us  consider,  for  example, 
how  c  could  be  calculated  from  the  formula^ 

c?  -  a*  +  6^  -  2a6  cos  C, 

without  the  process  which  has  been  given.    The  three  terms 
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a%  V,  and  Safr  cob  C,  would  necessarily  be  calculated  sepa- 
rately, and  there  would  be  a  fourth  operation  for  determining 
Cf  when  the  value  of  c*  was  known ;  thus  the  process  would 
be  extremely  tedious.  In  practice,  therefore,  no  trigono- 
metrical formula  can  be  considered  as  being  of  any  utility, 
unless  it  is  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation. 

The  process  of  adapting  a  formula  to  logarithmic  com- 
putation, which  has  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  article, 
is  one  of  very  frequent  use.  The  angle  d,  which  has  been 
employed  to  assist  the  calculation,  is  called  a  subsidiary  angle. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  possibility  of  facilitating  calculations 
by  this  means,  arises  from  the  fact  of  our  possessing  tables 
containing  all  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  the  same  angle, 
so  th&t  as  soon  as  one  function  of  an  angle  is  known  all  the 
others  become  known;  for  instance,  in  the  case  we  have  been 
considering,  as  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  was  fixed  upon  as 
representing  the  tangent  of  an  angle,  the  cosine  of  that  angle 
was  known  by  inspection  of  the  table,  and  the  calculation  was 
spared  by  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  determine 
the  cosine  from  the  tangent.  The  adaptation  of  formulae  to 
logarithmic  computation  is  a  matter  not  of  rule,  but  of  inge- 
nuity, and  frequently  a  formula  may  be  adapted  in  various 
ways  equally  good;  we  must  however  be  careful  to  ascertain 
that  the  supposition  we  make  involves  no  absurdity;  for 
instance,  we  may  not  assume  a  quantity  to  be  equal  to  cosd, 
(d  being  the  subsidiary  angle«)  unless  we  have  ascertained  that 
the  quantity  is  not  greater  than  unity;  and  so  in  other  in- 
stances. 

We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  formube 
to  logarithmic  computation. 


Ex.  1.     or  «  \/a  +  Va*  -  1/  +  Va  -  -y/a*  -  6»,  where  6is 
less  than  a. 

Assume  6  «  a  sin  0,  which  equation  determines  0 ; 
••.  w  =  va  +  a  cos  0  +  \/a  *  a  cos  6 

0       .   0' 
2a  ( cos  -  +  sm 


f      e      .   0\ 
cos  -  +  sm- 1 
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-/  »      e      1    .  d' 


«V'«(^co8-  +  ^8in-) 


-  2  \/a  Bin  (-  +  45*  J , 

which  form  is  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation. 
Ex.  2.    «  a  cos  a  cos  j3  +  sin  a  sin  /3  cos  7 

B  cos  a  cos  /3  (1  +  tan  a  tan  j3  cos  7). 
Assnme  tan  a  tan  /3  cos  7  ■■  tan  d ; 

/.  ^  a  cos  a  cos  /3  (1  +  tan  d), 

cos  0  +  sin  0 


cos  a  cos  /3 


y/2  cos  a  cos  /3 


COS0  ' 

sin  (d  +  45«) 


cosd 


which  is  in  the  form  required* 


39.  We  may  here  make  a  remark  respecting  the  tables 
of  logarithmic  trigonometrical  functions,  Mrhich,  if  we  had 
troubled  the  student  with  a  complete  account  of  the  forma« 
tion  of  such  tables,  would  have  found  a  more  fitting  place 
elsewhere. 

It  appeared  from  the  account  of  logarithms  given  in  the 
treatise  on  Algebra,  (page  lOS,  Art.  128)  that  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  less  than  unity  have  negative  characteristics.  Now 
all  sines  and  cosines  are  less  than  unity,  (except  sin  90^  and 
cos  90^,)  and  therefore  their  logarithms  have  negative  charac- 
teristics; but  it  is  not  convenient  to  register  such  quantities 
in  tables,  and  therefore  it  is  usual  to  add  10  to  each  of  the 
logarithmic  functions,  and  thus  the  characteristic  -  1  is  re- 
placed by  9*  This  is  merely  matter  of  convenient  arrange- 
ment»  but  it  entails  the  following  precaution,  that  when  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  and  those  of  trigonometrical  functions 
occur  in  the  same  equation,  10  mtist  be  subtracted  from  each 
logarithmic  function  of  an  angle.  * 

For  instance,  suppose  we  had  the  equation 

6  «  a  sin  C, 
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in  which  a  and  C  are  given  and  &  is  to  be  found;  we  Bhoold 
take  the  logarithms  thus, 

log&»log  a  -flog  sin  (7  -  10> 

instead  of 

log6  — loga  +  logsin  C. 

Or  we  may  make  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  logarithms  more  manifest  by  a  difference  of  notation*  and 
may  write  the  preceding  formula  thus, 

lofifio  6  =  logio  o  +  2^  sin  C  -  10, 

where  logjo  indicates  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  base  10, 
and  L  the  logarithm  of  a  trigonometrical  function  to  the  same 
base  whea  10  has  been  added  to  it. 

40*  Let  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them 
(a,  b,  A)  be  given. 

To  determine  B,  we  haye 

sm  jBs  -sm  J; 
a 

C  is  then  known  from  the  formula 

C  «  18(/>  -  -4  -  5, 

and  e  from 

sin  C 


o^a 


sm^ 


41.     The  solution  of  the  triangle  in  this  case  howeyer  is 
not  without  ambiguity;  for  the  equation 

•    T>     *  •     ^ 
sm  If »  -  sm  jf , 

a 

does  not  determine  one  angle  but  two,  because 

sin  B  -  sin  (180°  -  jB), 

and  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  test  to  guide  us  in 
choosing  one  of  the  values  rather  than  the  other. 

Now  i8tf»-5-i-i  +  C,  and  therefore  S  and  180^-5 
cannot  both  be  less  than  J ;  but  the  greater  side  is  opposite 
the  greater  angle,  (Euclid,  1. 18)  consequently,  if  6  be  lees  than 
a,  B  must  be  less  than  A,  but  the  two  values  of  B  determined 
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cannot  both  be  less  than  A,  therefore  we  know  which  to  choose. 
On  the  other  hand^  if  6  be  greater  than  a,  B  must  be  greater 
than  Ai  but  both  of  the  values  determined  may  be  so,  there- 
fore the  solution  is  ambiguous. 

■ 

42.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  very  simply  by 
geometrical  considerations. 

Let   CAB  be  the  given  angle,  o 

AC  the  given  side;  with  centre  C 
and  distance  a  (the  value  of  the 
other  given  side)  describe  an  arc  of 
a  cireley  which,  if  a  be  less  than  b 
wOI,  (as  in  the  figure)  cut  the  straight 
line  AB  in  two  points  B,  B^  an  the 

same  ride  of  A.     Now  each  of  the  X  b*-- B'" 

triangles  OAB,  CAB'j  has  all  the  data  of  the  question,  and 
therefore  the  solution  is  ambiguous.  If  a  had  been  greater 
than  b,  the  points  BB'  would  have  been  on  opposite  sides  of 
J,  and  there  would  have  been  only  one  triangle  answering 
the  given  conditions. 

43.  It  may  perhaps  be  not  without  use  to  give  a  third 
investigation  of  tA6  ambiguoua  caee  in  the  solution  of  triangles. 

We  have  the  formula, 

a^wa^V'¥^  ^ibc cos -i, 
or  c*  —  26c  cos  A^€?  ^  b\ 

In  this  equation  a,  b  and  A  are  given,  and  we  may  there- 
fore find  c;  completing  the  square, 

<?  -  2&CC0S  A  +  6*  cos*  J  ^a*  --b*  AofA  ; 
/.  c  •  6  cos  A  A  y/a*  -  6«  sin*  A. 

We  have  here  two  values  of  e^  and  if  both  values  are 
admissible  the  solution  is  ambiguous;  but  the  only  thing 
which  can  limit  their  admissibility  is  their  sign;  hence  the 
solution  is  ambiguous  if  both  values  of  c  are  positive. 


ie.  i£bcoBA>^cf  -  6* sin* -4, 
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or  6'  COS*  A>a?  ^b^  sin*  -4, 

or  6*  (cos*  A  +  sin' -4)  >  a* ; 

oi^  6  >  a ; 

which   is  the   same  conclusion  as   that  at  which   we  have 
arrived  before. 

44.     Let  all  the  aides  he  given. 

This  case  may  be  solved  by  any  of  the  formulse. 


"       ^  be 


sm 


2 


cos 


tan 


(S  -  6)  (^  -  c) 

*^\6'  -  a) 


sin^=^>/S(5-a)(5'-6)(*y-c). 
oc 

45.  We  have  now  considered  all  the  cases  of  oblique- 
angled  triangles.  In  practice,  the  triangles  to  be  solved  are 
frequently  right-angled,  in  which  case  the  solution  is  much 
simplified.  One  application  of  the  methods  of  solving^  trian- 
gles is  to  the  finding  of  the  heights  and  distances  of  inaccessible 
objects ;  in  problems  of  this  kind  we  suppose  the  magnitudes 
of  certain  lines  and  angles  to  be  measured  by  means  of  proper 
instruments,  a  description  of  which  however  would  not  be 
appropriate  here.  We  subjoin  a  few  simple  exan»ples  of  the 
method  of 
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Ex.  1.  A  river  of  unknown 
breadth  runs  between  an  observer 
and  a  tower  on  its  opposite  bank ; 
find  the  breadth  of  the  river  and 
the  height  of  the  tower. 
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Let  AB  be  the  tower,  BC  the  breadth  of  the  river;  let 
the  angle  BCA  be  observed,  and  then  let  the  observer  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  BC  to  D^  measuring  the  distance 
CDf  and  observing  the  angle  CD  A. 


Let  ACB  =  a,  CDA  «  j3,  CD  ^  a, 
AB  «  «,    BC  m  y. 
Then  y  ^  cs  cot  a  from  the  triangle  ABC^ 

and  y +  o  sorcot/S -rfj?2>, 

subtracting  the  first  of  these  equations  from  the  second 

a  «  d?  (cot  /3  -  cot  a) ; 
a 


•  • 


sin  a  sin  i3 
cot  j3  -  cot  a        sin  (a  -  /3) 

cos  a  sin  /3 


jf  s  ar  cot  a*^  a 


sin  {a-  (i)' 


Ex.  2.  From  the  top  of  a  tower,  a  person  observes  the 
angle  of  depression  of  two  distant  points  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  distance  of  which  from  each  other  he  knows,  and 
also  the  angle  subtended  at  his  eye  by  the  line  joining  the 
two  points ;  required  the  height  of  the  tower. 


Let  AB  be  the  tower, 
C,  D  the  two  points ;  then 
the  angles  observed  are 
BCA,  BDA,  CBD,  which 
call  a,  j3,  7  respectively; 
also  let  CD  a  a,  and  let 
the    height    of   the    tower 


s. 


Then  in  the  triangle  BCDy  BC  «  a  cosec  a,  BD  «  a  cosec  j3 ; 
.•.  armai'  cosec*  a  +  «'  cosec*  /3  -  2^*  cosec  a  cosec  j3  cos  7, 
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and  w  m 


\/co8ec'  a  +  cosec*  /3  -  «  cosec  a  cosec  /3  cos  7 . 

Ex.  S.  From  a  station  B  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  its 
summit  A  is  seen  at  an  elevation  of  60"*;  after  walking  one 
mile  towards  the  summit  up  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  SO^ 
with  the  horizon,  to  another  station  (7,  the  angle  BCA  is  ob- 
served to  be  IS5^.     Find  the  height  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  triangle  ABC^  we  have 
sin  BCA 


AB^BC. 


BC- 


&nBAC' 
sin  BCA 


BC.-z 


sin  {BCA  +  ABO) 
sinld5<^ 


sin  (1S5«  +  so®) 
sin  45® 

■■  BC  •  — ; — —"T  « 

sm  15®' 

and  the  height  of  the  mountain  «  AB  sin  60® 

sin  6(^  sin  45® 
•  BC  •  • — 775 —  • 

sin  15*  -1  sin  (45®  -  SO®)  -  sin  45®  cos  80®  -  cos  45®  sin  80^ 

-s/i-  1 


But  sinfiOP --^1  att*5' -  ;^' 


f—   f 


2\/2 

and  BC- 1760  yards; 

.*.  the  height  «  1760 .  •—=: «  $80  (8  +  v/i), 

V3-  1 

-  880  X  4 . 7  nearly  ^  4186  yards. 
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We  shall   here  subjoin  a  few  propositions  relating  to 
triangles. 

46.     To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides. 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle ;  from  J  draw  the  perpendicular 
JD  on  the  opposite  side  BC.    Then 

BC  X  AD     ax&sinC 


the  area 


2 


2        

but  (by  Art.  S2)sin  C'-  —  ^S{S^a){S^b){S-c); 

therefore  the  area  -  \/5(flf  -  a)  (S  -  b)  (S  -  e). 

47.     To  find  the  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  tri-  A. 

angle ;  bisect  the  angles, 
and  let  O  be  the  point  in 
which  the  bisecting  lines 
meet,  then  (by  Euclid,  iv. 
4),  0  is  the  centre,  and  if 
we  draw  OD,  OE,  OF, 
perpendicular  to  the  sides  ^ 
BCt  AC,  AB,  respectively,  any  one  of  these  wilt  be  the  radius 
of  the  inscribed  circle.     Call  the  radius  r ;  then 

area  of  A  ABC^  A  BOC  +  A  AOC  +  A  AOB, 

y ra      rb      re        ^ 

or  v/-S(S-a)(S-6)(5-c)  -  7  +  "^  +  ^  ^^^5 

j,/(S^a)(S-b){S^) 

■^  S 


• . 


In  like  manner  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  circle  be  described 
tonching  BC  and  JB,  AC,  produced,  its  radius  will  be 

\/S{S-a){S-b)(S-e) . 


S-o 


10 
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and  similar  expressions  will  hold  for  the  radii  of  the  other  two 
circles  which  can  be  described,  touching  one  side  of  the  tri- 
angle and  the  other  two  produced.  These  three  circles  are 
sometimes  called  the  escribed  circles. 

48.  To  find  the  radius  of  a  circle  circumscribed  abotU  a 
triangle.. 

Bisect  the  sides  in  the  points  D,  E^  F,  and  from  the 
points  of  bisection  draw  perpendiculars  meeting  in  the  point 
O;  then  (Euc.  iv.  5),  O  is  the  centre  of  the  circumscribed 
circle;  join  OA,  OB^  OC,  and  describe  the  circle  BCA. 
Call  the  radius  R ;  then  (as  in  Art.  46) 

area  of  ABC  « sin  ABC, 

2 


or  v/^(fi^-a)(5'-ft)(-y-c)-^sin^!^,  (Euc.  m.  20), 


.\R 


w  —  sin  A  OE  m  — .  — - ; 
2  2    2i2 

ahc 

V'S('S'-a)(^-6)(iS-.c)' 


49.    Tofifid  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  regular  potygcn 
inscribed  in  a  circle. 


r 
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Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  AB  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  polygon,  of  which  suppose  that  the  number  is  n; 


and  let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  r.   Join  OA^  OB  and  draw 


OP  perpendicular  to  AB ;  then  the  angle  AOB 
drcmnference  of  polygon  «  n .  AB, 


sw 


n 


,  and 


^n.AP'mZn.AOsia  AOP  =»  2nr  sin 


19CP 


n 


Again,  area  of  polygon  »  it .  area  of  AOB,  «  n 


AB.OP 


|Q/|0  180^ 

n  .AOAnAOP  x  JOcos  J  OP ->nr' sin cos 


n 


n 


From  these  expressions  we  see,  that  if  the  number  of  sides 
is  giren,  the  wrcumference  of  the  polygon  is  proportional  to 
the  radius,  and  the  area  to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the 
circumscribing  circle. 

60*  To  find  the  eireumferenoe  and  area  of  a  regular  polygon 
eircumseribed  about  a  circle* 

Let  AB  be  any  one  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  touching 


10—2 
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the  circle  at  P,  n  the  number  of  sides,  and  r  the  radius,  as 
before.     Join  OP.    Then  circumference  of  polygon . 

180^ 

mn.AB^2n.AP»9^n.  OP  Un^  OP  »  2nr  tan 


Again^  area  of  polygon  »  n .  area  of  JOB  >■  n 


n 
AB.OP 


180^ 

^n.OP tan uiOP  y.OP'^ni^ tan . 

n 

As  in  the  case  of  the  inscribed  polygon,  we  obeerre  that 
the  circumference  is  proportional  to  the  rcuiius,  and  the  area 
to  the  square  of  the  radiuSy  the  number  of  sides  being  given. 

51.  If  we  suppose  a  regular  polygon  to  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  and  another  of  the  same  number  of  sides  to  be  circum- 
scribed about  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  sides  the  more  nearly  will  each  of  the  polygons  approximate 
to  the  other  and  to  the  circle  which  lies  between  them*  In 
fact,  suppose  C,  C,  to  be  the  circumferences  of  the  two  poly- 
gons, then  we  have  seen  that 


c,  ■ 

'  VnT  BUI  - 

n    ' 

c- 

Snrtan 

180'' 

9 

n 

c 

180® 

cos 

n 

« 

JgQO 

Suppose  n  to  be  indefinitely  great,  then  cos becomes 

n 

cos  (fi  or  1,  and  C  ^C 

Or  let  Af  A'  be  the  areas  of  the  two  polygons,  then 

,   .     180^         180® 

A^  nr  sm cos  — , 

n  n 

n 
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A               ,  180* 
.%  -7,  -  COS    , 

A.  n 

and  if  n  be  indefinitely  great,  A  «  A\ 

Consequently,  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  the  sides  to  be 
indefinitely  increased,  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygon 
win  coincide  with  each  other,  and  therefore  with  the  circle. 
We  may  therefore  consider  a  circle  as  being  a  regular  polygon 
haying  an  indefinite  number  of  sides,  and  may  extend  to  it 
those  properties  which  we  have  proved  concerning  polygons. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  circumferences  of  polygons  are 
proportional  to  the  radii,  and  the  areas  to  the  squares  of  the 
radii  of  the  circles,  whether  inscribed  or  circumscribed,  and 
therefore  we  conclude  that  the  circumferences  of  circles  are 
proportional  to  their  rac2n,  and  the  areas  to  the  aqaares  of  the 
tadiu 

We  have  in  fact,  (taking  the  inscribed  polygon,) 

.    ISO*        ^    ^  ,  .    180^         ISC'* 

C  «  2nr  sm ,  and  -4  -s  tir  sm  —  cos  —  ; 

n  n  n 

if  n  be  indefinitely  great,  cos 1,  and 


C-2 


( n sm 1  r,    A^\n  sm— ^  1  r*. 


180* 

What  will  be  the  value  of  n  sin ,  when  n  is  made 

n 

indefinitely  great  ?    Its  value,  which  is  always  denoted  by  tt, 

might  be  calculated  as  follows : 

B       ^      / ;r 

In  general     cos-- -^vi  +  cosy; 

00^         1 

...  COS—  -  —7= »  since  cos  90^  -  0, 


90^       1  ^  /          T 
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90* 
cos 


)•        1       /         1       /  1 

&c. «  &c. 

90* 
By  this  means  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  cos  — ,  where 


j!>  is  as  large  a  number  as  vre  please.  Suppose  now  that  n<-S^> 
where  p  is  very  large> 

then  w  «  nsm 2^+*  cos  —  sm--^- 

9(fi    I  -90^  , 

•  2^+*  cos-—  V  1  -  cos*—  ,  nearly. 

But  this  and  other  operose  methods  are  superseded  by  modes 
of  calculation  of  a  more  refined  character,  the  introduction 
of  which  however  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  design  of  the 
present  treatbe :  the  result  is  that 

TT  =  3.1415926535 

The  quantity  ir  tcmj  be  calculated  to  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, but  it  is  of  the  class  of  quantities  called  incommensurcAUf 
that  is,  it  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  any  two  whole 
numbers  however  g^eat:  in  general  we  may  consider  3.14159 
as  a  sufficiently  accurate  value  of  ir. 

The  fraction  — * ,  or  still  more  nearly ,  are  approxima* 

tions  to  the  value  of  ir. 

According  to  the  notation  we  have  adopted, 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  «  ^wr, 
area  •«• « 


52.  The  introduction  of  the  quantity  ir  renders  this  a 
proper  place  for  explaining  another  mode  of  measuring  angles, 
besides  that  which  has  been  hitherto  used. 

*  This  is  the  value  usually  taken  to  represent  ir  for  practical  purposes  in  macfaincrf  • 
The  value  is  too  large,  but  it  agrees  with  the  true  as  far  as  two  places  of  decimals. 
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Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  right  angle  to  be  divided 
into  90  degrees,  and  have  measured  angles  by  the  number  of 
degrees  they  contain ;  but  there  is  another  mode  depending 
upon  the  proposition  (Euc.  vi.  33)  that  angles  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand,  and 
which  is  of  frequent  use. 

Let  POA  be  an  angle  at  the  centre  O  of  a  circlci  the 


radius  of  which  is  r ;  JPB  a  semicircle  «  vr ;  also  let  the 
IcDgth  of  the  arc  JP  a  a.     Then,  by  Euclid, 

angle  POA         a 


2  right  angles      irr ' 

,    «^  .      2  right  angles   a      , . . 
.-.  angle  POA  =  — ^ —  •  - .-.  (A). 

IT  T 

Now  supposing  a  and  r  to  be  given,  although  the  angle  POA 
will  be  determined,  yet  its  numerical  value  will  not  be  settled, 
unless  we  make  some  convention  as  to  what  angle  we  shall 
call  unity.  We  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  convention  that 
we  please,  but  we  shall  be  guided  in  our  choice  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  will  make  the  equation  (A)  the  most  simple, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  simple  form  will  be  given  to 
that  equation  by  making 

2  right  angles  ^  ^ 

IT 

we  shall  then  haVe,  (denoting  the  numerical  value  of  the 
angle  POA  by  0), 

mm  .  \#  ,  . 

9~- (C).     :• 

r 
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Let  US  consider  the  results  of  the  assumption  (B).  The 
numerical  value  of  two  right  angles  is  the  quantity  w,  instead 
of  180^  as  in  the  former  method,  and  the  unit  of  angle,  instead 

of  being  the  ninetieth  part  of  a  right  angle,  is  — — — — 

IT 

or  57*^  l/  W  48'"  nearly*. 

Again,  making  d »  1  in  equation  (C),  we  have  a^r; 
which  shews  that  the  unit  of  angle  is  that  angle  which  is  sub- 
tended by  an  are  of  length  equal  to  radius. 


53.     Another  mode  of  considering  this  subject  is  the 

following.  Let  POA  be  any  angle, 
and  about  O  as  centre  suppose  any 
two  circles  described ;  let  PA^  PA 
be  the  subtending  arcs  in  the  twa 
circles,  and  draw  PiV,  Ptf  per- 
pendicular to  OAJl  \  then,  if  the 
radius  of  the  circle  were  given, 
the  arc  PA  would  be  a  proper 
measure  of  the  angle,  and  we 
might  define  PA  to  be  the  arc,  PN  the  sine,  ON  the  tcosine, 
&c.  of  the  angle  POA\  but  this  being  inconvenient,  in 
consequence  of    its   being   necessary  to  know  the   radios, 

PN  ON 

have  defined  -— -  to  be  the  sine,  -^-r  to  be  the  cosine,  &c.  of 

POA^  these  ratios  being  independent   of  the  radius,  since 

PN     PN'      ^ON     ON         ,         ^,  ... 

— -  -  -^-r  and  — -.  •  —7-  ;  and  on  the  same  prmciple  we 

should  take  as  the  measure  of  the  angle,  not  the  arc  PA^ 

PA 
but  — -r  •     Thus  we  are  led,  in  a  rather  different  way  from 

that  pursued  in  the  last  article,   to   choose 


arc 


radius 


as  the 


*  Prof.  De  Morgan  makes  the  following  remark  which  I  gladly  adopt :  *'  the  stadcnt 
must  remember  not  to  confound  9r  witb  MO,  as  is  sometimes  done,  even  by  wiitets« 
That  3v  s  360  is  true  in  a  certain  sense ;  and  so  is  90  «  1,  for  20  thUUnfft  m  1 
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measure  of  an  angle,  and  this  choice  implies  that  the  nu- 
merical value  of  two  right  angles  is  'tt,  which  was  our  first 
assumption  in  the  other  case. 

54.  From  the  equation  (C)  (Art.  52),  we  see,  that  if 
r  « 1,  0  s  a ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  suppose  the  radius  of  the 
circle  to  be  unity,  the  numerical  value  of  the  angle  and  of  the 
subtending  arc  are  the  same.  Hence,  if  we  make  this  sup-« 
position  respecting  the  radius,  we  are  not  under  the  necea^ 
sity  of  making  any  distinction  between  arcs  and  angles,  since 
their  numerical  value  are  the  same. 

55.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference  which  mode 
of  measiuring  angles  we  adopt ;  but  this  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  every  example  either  the  one  or  the 
other  must  be  used  exclusively.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
generally  advantageous  to  use  that  last  explained,  or  the  ctrcu«. 
lar  measure  as  it  is  sometimes  called*,  as  being  the  more  brieL 

It  is  easy  to  pass  from  one  mode  of  measurement  to  the 

other :  for  suppose  that  0  is  the  circular  measure  of  an  angle, 

0 
then  the  angle  contains  -  180  degrees;  and,  conversely,  if  an 

angle  contains  n^  its  circular  measure  is  — ir. 

^  180 

Ex.  1 .     Find  the  circular  measure  of  25^30 . 

25 . 5 
The  circular  measure  « x  3  .  14159 

180 
-  .445058. 

Ex.  2.     Find    the    number    of   degrees,    minutes,   and 
seconds  in  the  angle  of  which  the  circular  measure  is  3 . 5. 
In  this  case 

X  180*»  143®14'20", 


8.  14159 

the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  required* 

"  Prof.  De  Morgu  distinguishes  the  two  methods  of  messuiDg  logles  as  respectively 
(btfridiml  and  the  arctuU  method. 
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66.  We  shall  conclude  this  treatise  with  a  proposiiioii 
of  frequent  application  in  MathematicSi  which  will  however 
require  some  explanation.     The  proposition  is  this,  that  the 

ratio  —X— ,  when  0  is  expressed  in  the  circular  measure,  is 
0 

indefinitely  nearly  equal  to  unity  when  0  is  indefinitely  small 

This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  limiting  vahe 

of  the  ratio  is  unity,  when  0^0.     We  are  thus  entering  upon 

a  subject  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  afterwards,  but 

which  we  have  already  touched  upon  more  than  once;  the 

meaning  of  the  proposition  at  present  under  consideration 

will  appear  most  clearly  from  the  method  of  demonstration. 

Let  PQ  be  any  arc  of  a  circle 
having  O  for  its  centre ;  join  PQ» 
and  draw  the  tangents  PTy  QT, 
and  let  OT  intersect  the  arc  PQ 
and  the  chord  PQ  in  A  and  B  re- 
spectively.   Then  it  is  manifest  that 

PAQ  is  >  PBQ  and  <P7'  +  QT, 

or  that  PA  >  PB  and  <  PT\ 

or  if  POA  «  0,  then  0  >  sin  d  and  <  tan  0. 

Hence  on  the  one  hand,  — ^-  <  l, 

0 

XI.      XI.       tan0  sine  ^  .  ,0 

on  the  other,  —rr-  >  1,  or  -— --  > cos 0>  1  -  2  sm* - . 

0  0  2 

*  a 

We  have  here  therefore  two  limits  between  which  — -r- 

0 

0 
always   lies,  namely,  between   l   and  i  -  2  sin*  - ;    and   the 

2 

smaller  we  make  0  the  more  closely  do  these  limits  approach 

each   other,  and  if  0   be   indefinitely  small  they  approach 

indefinitely  nearly  together;   in  other  words   the  limiting 

•        «  sin  0  . 
value  of  -3—  IS  unity. 
0 
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57.  Hence  when  the  angle  is  small  the  value  of  the  sine 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle,  and  the  error  in  putting  one  for  the  other  can  never 

exceed  2  0  sin*  -  • 

2 

0 
Also  vers ^ «  l  -  cos 9 «  2 ^"^*S» 


versd     J 


sm- 

—21 


i 


when  9  is  indefinitely  small. 

Hence  if  the  arc  be  very  small,  JB  oc  JP^. 

Therefore  also  the  difference  between  OP  and  OB,  or  AB^ 
is  a  quantity  such  that  its  ratio  to  the  arc  is  indefinitely  small 
when  the  arc  is  indefinitely  small ;  and  if  the  arc  be  a  small 
quantity,  AB  may  be  called  a  small  quantity  of  the  second 
order. 

As  a  further  example,  we  may  shew  that  when  6  is 
indefinitely  small,  ^  T  «  AB. 

AT     OT-OA     secC>-l 


For 


AB      OA-OB      1-cosd 


1,  when  0  «  0. 


CO80 

Also 

AT'-AB^ATii  -cose)-2J7'sin'-, 

and  therefore  if  the  arc  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order, 
A  T  will  differ  from  AB  by  a  quantity  of  the  fourth  order, 
that  is,  by  a  quantity  which  varies  as  ^. 

58.     We  will  conclude  this  treatise  by  proving  that 

Q        6        9 
ain  d  «-  0COS  -  cos  -i  cos  -:  •••  ad  infinitum. 

2         2'  2* 
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We  have  8in0  «  2 COS- sin  - , 

0       0        0 
m  2* COS-  COS  ^  sin  -^9  by  the  same  formuk*^ 

and  in  like  manner  it  will  appear,  that  whatever  be  n 
sm  0  «  2*  sm  —  COS  -  cos  -;  cos  -i  •••  cos  -  • 

2*  2  2*  2'  2" 

Now  let  n  become  indefinitely  greati  then  by  the  pre- 
ceding  proposition  2"sin  —  becomes  equal  to  0,  and  therefore 

sin  0  M  0  cos  -  cos  -^  cos  -r  •••  ad  infinitum. 

2        2*       2' 

It  will  be  understood,  that  in  this  as  in  the  two  preceding 
articles  the  angle  0  is  expressed  according  to  the  circular 
measure^ 
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Dbfinitions.  a  right  cane  is  a  surface  generated  by 
an  indefinite  straight  line,  which  always  passes  through  a 
given  point,  and  makes  a  given  angle  with  a  given  straight 
line  passing  through  that  point. 

The  point  through  which  the  generating  line  always  passes^ 
18  called  the  vertedt  of  the  cone.  The  given  straight  line 
passmg  through  the  yertex,  is  called  the  aais  of  the  cone. 

The  common  notion  of  a  cone  is  that  of  a  pyramid  stand- 
ing on  a  circular  base*;  it  is  clear  that  a  cone  as  aboTC  defined 
will  consist  of  two  such  pyramids  of  indefinite  height,  having 
their  axes  in  the  same  straight  line  and  their  vertices  coin* 
eident. 

If  we  conceive  a  cone  to  be  cut 
by  a  plane,  the  curve  formed  by  the 
intersection  will  be  different  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  cutting 
plane.  There  are  howeyer  only  three 
different  modes  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  intersection  to  take  place. 

For  distinctness  of  conception, 
let  the  annexed  figure  represent  a 
eone ;  B  is  the  vertex,  CDBCif  is 
the  intersection  of  the  cone  by  the 
plane  of  the  paper ;  the  cone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  indefinite  length  both 
above  and  below  B.     Then 

(l)  The  cutting  plane  may  be 
parallel  to  the  line  BC  and  perpen- 
dicnlar  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  in 
which  case  it  will  only  cut  one  portion 

*  £adid*s  definition  of  a  cone  is  ts  fonowt,  (Euc  xi.  0ef.  ift);  A  cone  ii »  solid 
ifne  described  bf  tbereTolndon  of  a  ligfat-aagled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides  con* 
tiiBing  tlM  light  angle,  which  side  remains  fixed. 
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of  the  cone  as  BCD^  and  not  the  other  BCLf^  and  the 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  will  evidently  be  a  curve  of 
one  branch  and  unlimited  in  extent,  since  the  cone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unlimited.     This  curve  is  called  the  parabola. 

(9)  The  cutting  plane  may  be  inclined  to  the  line  BC^ 
and  may  cut  the  cone  wholly  on  one  side  of  B,  that  is,  may 
cut  the  portion  BCD  without  cutting  the  portion  BCll\  ia 
this  case  the  curve  will  be  one  of  limited  extent,  and  of  an 
oval  form.     This  is  the  ellipse. 

(3)  The  cutting  plane  may,  as  in  the  last  case,  be  in- 
clined to  BC,  but  may  cut  the  cone  on  both  sides  of  B,  that 
is,  may  cut  the  portion  BC'iy  as  well  as  BCD ;  in  this  case 
the  curve  will  consist  of  two  branches,  each  of  unlimited 
extent.     This  is  the  hyperbola. 

In  these  three  positions  of  the  cutting  plane  are  included 
two  cases,  which  perhaps  deserve  separate  notice;  namely, 
that  in  which  the  cutting  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  cone  and  the  section  consequently  a  circle,  and  that 
in  which  the  plane  passes  through  the  vertex  and  the  section 
is  two  straight  lines ;  but  these  positions  of  the  cutting  plane 
need  not  be  further  alluded  to,  because  the  circle  may  be 
considered  as  a  particular  case  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  two 
straight  lines  of  an  hyperbola. 

We  may  say  therefore  that  there  are  only  three  different 
eections  of  a  cone,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola, 
and  it  will  be  our  business  to  study  the  properties  of  these 
Conic  Sections  in  order. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  Conic  Sections 
are  curves  of  especial  interest  for  three  reasons;  first,  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  properties ; 
secondly,  because  of  their  historical  interest  as  curves  known 
and  studied  with  success  by  the  ancients*;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause science  has  taught  us  that  they  are  what  may  be  called 
physical  curves.  A  stone  when  projected  describes  a  parabola, 
the  planets  move  in  ellipses,  many  comets  describe  parabolas, 
some  hyperbolas. 

*  The  most  ancient  trefttiee  4m  the  labject  extant  is  that  of  ApdUonins,  of  Poga  in 
Pamphjlia,  who  flouzished  in  the  icign  of  Ptolemy  £uergeCes,  about  B.  c.  S40L  The 
books  of  Conic  Sections  are  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  oa. 
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Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  Conic  Sections  as  the 
sections  of  a  cone»  which  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  rendered 
appropriate  by  the  name  usually  given  to  the  three  curves  in 
question,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  in  treating  of  their  pro* 
perties  to  adopt  other  definitions,  and  we  shall  have  to  shew 
that  the  curves  so  defined  are  really  conic  sections  according 
to  our  present  notion.  It  is  convenient  to  conceive  of  a 
curve  as  traced  by  a  point  which  moves  according  to  an 
assigned  law ;  thus  we  may  consider  a  circle  as  a  curve  traced 
by  a  pointy  which  moves  under  the  condition  of  being  always 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point ;  and  this  is  the  mode 
of  definition  which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
conic  sections;  we  shall  call  the  curves  so  defined  by  the 
names  of  the  Parabola,  Ellipse,  and  Hyperbola,  and  after- 
wards prove  that  the  curves  defined  are  the  three  sections 
of  a  cone. 

As  we  shall  have  much  to  do  with  the  tangents  to  the 
conic  sections,  we  will  here  explain  the  proper  notion  of  the 
tangent  of  a  curve.  The  definition  given  by  Euclid  of  the 
tangent  of  a  circle,  namely,  that  it  is  a  straight  line  which 
meets  the  circle  and  being  produced  does  not  cut  it,  may  be 
taken  also  as  the  definition  of  a  tangent  in  the  case  of  a  conic 
section.  A  better  definition  however,  and  one  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  curves,  may  be  given  as  follows.  Let  P  be  a 
point  in  a  curve,  P'  a  ^[^ 
contiguous  point,  draw 
the  secant  PP'S,  that 
is  the  line  cutting  the 
curve    in    P  and    P.  S 

Now  snppose  F  to  ap- 
proach P,  then,  when  P*  and  P  are  indefinitely  near  together, 
the  eeeant  SF^P  will  become  the  tangent  TP.  In  other 
words,  a  tangent  may  be  conceived  of  ^  as  a  secant,  drawn 
through  two  points  in  the  curve  indefinitely  near  to  each 
other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

NoTK.     It  will  be  understood,  that  in  this  subject  an 
algebraical  notation  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviatioa 
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only.     Thus  AB  •  CD  will  be  merely  a  contracted  form  of 
the  phrase  ^* the  rectangle  under  AB^  CD" 

Also  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  figures  the  dotted 
lines  refer  wholly  to  the  corollaries  of  the  propositions. 


THE  PARABOLA, 


Def.  If  a  point  P  moves  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
distance  SP  from  a  given  point  S  is  always  equal  to  its 
perpendicular  distance  PM  from  a  given  fixed  line  LM,  the 
curve  traced  out  by  P  is  called  a  parabola. 

The  fixed  line  LM  is  called  the  directruv,  and  the  point 
S  the  focus. 

Draw  SL  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  bisect  it  in 
the  point  ^ :  it  is  manifest,  from  the  definition,  that  ^  is  a 
point  in  the  parabola ;  this  point  is  called  the  verteM. 
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It  ifl  further  manifest,  that  the  curve  will  be  exactly 
rimilar  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  AS  produced ;  this  line 
b  called  the  cum. 

Hence  it  also  follows,  that  a  line  PNF^  drawn  through  P 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  to  meet  the  parabola  in  P^  will  be 
bisected  in  Ni  PNP"  is  called  an  ordinate,  and  the  line  AN 
an  ahici$8a  of  the  axis. 

The  crdinate  BC,  through  the  focus,  lis  called  the  latUB 
redum. 

Any  line  MPV  parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  a  diameter. 
The  names  abecisea  and  ordinate  are  not  confined  to  lines 
measured  along  the  axis  and  perpendicular  to  it;  they  are 
also  applied  to  lines  measured  along  any  diameter  and  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  the  extremity  of  that  diameter:  thus  if 
QVQ[  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  PT,  PFis  called  an 
abidssa  of  the  diameter^  and  QVQ!  an  ordinate.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  nomenclature  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  properties  of  the  lines  PV,  Q  VQ'  are  exactly 
analogous  to  those  of  AN,  PNP^. 

If  Pr  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  NT  is  called  the 
ittbUmffent. 

The  normal  PG  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent. 
NG  is  called  the  subnormal. 


Paop.  1. 


The  latus  rectum  BC  »  4AS. 

Draw  BK  perpendicular  to  the  K 
directrix,  and  produce  SA  to  meet 
the  directrix  in  L ;  then 

SB  ^  BK  by  definition,  ^ 

-  SL  ^2AS, 
since  AS  «  AL  by  definition ; 
.-.  BC  -  StSB  «  ^AS. 
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Pkop.  II. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  parabola  bisects  the  angle 
"between  the  focal  distance  and  the  diameter  through  the  point 

Let  P  be  a  point  in  the  parabola,  P^  a  contiguous  point ; 
draw  the  secant  TP^P,  join  8P,  SP^,  and  draw  PU,  Pit 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  Pm  perpendicular  to  PM^ 
also  in  SP  take  iSirt  equal  to  SP'^  and  join  Pn^ 

Then  in  triangles  PPm,  PP^n  we  have  the  side  PF^ 
common;  also 

Pm^PM^PAf 

«•  iSP  -  SP'  (by  definition  of  parabola) 

«  SP  -  Sn  (by  construction) 

-Pn. 


Moreover  since  SP  ■»  Sn,  the  angles  SPn^  SnP  ar^ 
always  equal,  and  therefore,  when  P  and  P"  are  indefinitely 
near  together  and  P'Sn  consequently  indefinitely  small,  each 
of  them  is  a  right  angle.  Consequently  PnP  is  ultimately  a 
right  angle.  Hence  PPm,  PP'n  will  be  ultimately  two  ri^t- 
angled  triangles  having  the  hypothenuse  and  a  side  of  the 
one  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  and  a  side  of  the  other ;  and 
the  triangles  will  therefore  be  equal  in  all  respects. 
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« 

Hence  the  angles  F^Pm,  PPn  are  ultimately  equal ;  that 
5^  when  the  secant  TP  becomes  a  tangent  it  bisects  the 
angle  SPJ!f.* 

Cob.  1.    The  tangent  at  the  vertex  is  perpendicular  to 

the  axis. 

Cor.  2.  The  normal  bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal 
distance  and  the  diameter  at  the  point. 

Cor.  S.  If  r,  G  (see  figure,  page  162)  are  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  tangent  and  normal  respectively  with  the  axis, 
JP  -  iSr  «  SG.     (Eucl.  I.  5.) 

•  If  we  define  the  tangent  to  a  parabola  at  being  a  straight  line,  which  meeu  the 
puibola  and  being  produced  does  not  cut  it,  in  the  plaoe  of  the  proposition  giren  in  the 
ttzt  we  may  sabstitute  the  following : 

Theztrmf^  KnSj  which  bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  distance  qf  an^  point 
nd  the  diameter  thrwgh  (hat  point  is  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 

Let  P  be  the  point  in  the  parabola ;  join  SP\  and  dnw 
Pif  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  ^  draw  FT  bisecting  ths 
•ogle  SPM\  PT  shall  be  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 

For  if  P7*  meet  the  curre  in  imjr  other  point  except 
P,  let  it  meet  the  curre  in  Q ;  join  SQ^  MQ,  and  draw  QR    ^ 
peipcndicnlar  to  L  Jf. 

Then  in  the  triangles  MPQ,  SPQ,  we  have  MP  =  SP^  hj  definition,  PQ  common, 
sod  the  uicludcd  angles  MPQ,  SPQ  equal  by  hypothesis ; 

.*.  MQ  Tz  SQ,  (Evic  1.  4), 
Again  in  the  triangle  MRQ,  the  angle  at  A  is  a  right  angle, 

.'.  MQ  is  greater  than  QH, 
But  MQ  »  SQ,  .-.  SQ  is  greater  than  QR, 

But  SQ  »  QA,  by  definition ;  hence  SQ  is  both  equal  to  and  greater  than  QR, 
whidi  ii  absurd. 

Ucnee  PT  doea  not  meet  the  parabola  in  any  other  point  except  P,  therefore  it  is 
atugent. 
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Prop.  III. 
The  subtangent  is  equal  to  ttoice  the  abscissa.   (NT  «  sAN.) 


Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  LM;  then 

or  AT-^AS^AL  +  ANi 
and       AS  »  AL ; 
.-.       AT^AN, 
or      NT  -  ^AN. 

Prop.  IV. 

The  subnormal  is  constanty  and  equal  to  half  the  latus 
rectum.     (NG  -  2AS.) 


T 

For  S'G 


W 


A      S 

ST'^AS  +  AT 
wmAS  +  AN  (by  preceding  Prop.) 
^^AS-^SN; 
.\  NG  ^  SG -^  SN  ^  ftAS. 
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Prop.  V- 

The  rectangle  under  the  Jatue  rectum  and  the  abecieea  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  a  semi-ordinate  of  the  axis.    (PN'  ••  4AS  •  AN.) 

Because  AN  is  divided  into  two  parts  in  5,  if  iS^  is  between 
A  and  N,  or  because  AS  is 
diTided  into  two  parts  in  iV, 
}£N  is  between  A  and  S^ 

.\^AS.AN  +  SN^^LN* 
(Euc.  II.  8.) 

.-.  PN*^4AS.AN. 


Prop.  VL 

Tf  a  perpendicular  is  drawn  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent 
the  point  of  intersection  lies  in  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

Let  AY  he  the  tangent  at  the  yertex  intersecting  the 
tangent  PTin  Y;  join  SY^  which  shall  be  perpendicuhr  to 
FT. 

Because  AYia  parallel  to  PNy  and  AT^^  AN;  therefore 
2T-PK     (Euc.  VI.  2.) 

Also  SP  =  ST,  and  iSF  is 
common  to  the  two  triangles 
SPY,  STY:  therefore  these 
two  triangles  have  their  sides 
respectively  equal,  and  are 
therefore  equal  in  all  respects.  ^__^_^^ 

Therefore  z  SYP  «  z  SYT,  and  therefore  each  is  a  right 
angle.  Hence  SY  is  perpendicular  to  PT,  and  therefore  the 
proposition  is  true. 

Cob.     SY^^SP.AS. 

.     Fw  from  siBulttr  trianglea  SAY,  SYP, 

AS  J  SY  i:  SY  i  SP. 
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Prop,  VII. 

If  from  any  paint  F  in  the  ordinate  PR  the  line  FQ  m 
drawn  parallel  to  the  aada  and  meeting  the  parabola  in  Q,  then 
PF.FR-4AS.QF. 

Draw  QE  perpendicular  to  the 
axis ;  then  because  PR  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  in  N  and  two 
unequal  in  F, 

.-.  PF.FR^  PN^  -  NF^  (Euclid, 
II.  5) 

=  PN^  -  QE* 

^4^AS.JN-4AS.AE 
^4A8.ENr.4AS.QF. 


Prop.  VIIL 

If  from  either  extremity  of  an  ordinate  QVQ'  a  perpendicular 
QD  is  let  fall  on  the  diameter,  then  QD* «  4AS .  PV. 


Draw  the  tangent  PTy  and  QF  perpendicular  to  the  ordi« 
natc  PNR,  then  fro;n  similar  triaoglQS  QPV,  PNT. 


\ 
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QD  :  DV::  PN  :  NT,    . 
but  PJP^US.AN^StAS.NT; 
/.  PN  :  NT  ::  fiJS  :  PN 

::  4JS  :  P/?; 
A  QD  :  DV  v.  4JS  :  PB, 
or  ^AS.DVf-  QD.PRmPF.PB. 

Also  (Prop.  VII.) 

or  4^jS .  I>P  «  PF.  PU ; 
.-.  4AS.  P7 -  PP.  PiJ  -  PF.  FR  -  PP«, 
OT  QD^m^AS.PV. 

The  proof  would  be  similar  if  we  were  to  draw  Q'lX  per- 
pendicular to  the  diameter  from  Q[. 

CoR.  Hence  QD-  Q[D\  and  therefore  QK«  QT,  or  a 
diameter  bisects  all  its  ordinates. 

Prop.  IX, 

The  equate  of  a  semuordinate  of  the  diameter  at  any  paint 
ii  equal  to  four  timea  the  rectangle  under  the  focal  distance  of 
the  paint  and  the  abeeisea.     (QV*  -  4SP  •  P  V.) 


Draw  AY  the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  SY  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  P  T,  QD  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  and  join 
8P.     Then  by  similar  triangles  QDV,  SAY, 

Qr»:  QD»  ::  Sr»  :  J5», 

but  from  similar  triangles,  SA  Y,  SYP, 

ASxSY  ::  SY :  SP,  or  5^  mJS.SP; 

/.  QJ^iQD"::  SP  i  AS, 

but  QIP  -  4AS.  PV;  (Prop,  viii.) 


na 


come  SBCTIONS. 


••.  QP  :  4^1^.  PVi:  SP  :  J8, 
orQK»-45P.Pr» 

Obs.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  proposition  includes  Prop,  v., 
since  in  that  case  P  coincides  with  J  and  SP  »  JS. 

Prop.  X. 

If  a  right  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  which  is  parallel  to  a  Une 
in  its  swrfacey  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  that  line 
and  the  asis^  the  section  is  a  parabola* 

B 


*  The  following  is  a  rery  neat  independent  proof  of  chit  proposition. 
Draw  the  tangents  PT,  Qi  inter- 
lectiog  in  jD  t  and  QK,  LN,  PMH 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix.    Join 
LH,  LKy  SP,  SQ. 
Then  QSP  =  QSG  -  PSG 

^2(StQ^STP)^2PLM. 
Again  in  the  triangles  HPL,  SPLy 
we  hate  /TP,  PL  equal  to  SP,  PL 
respectively,  and  the  inchided  angles 
equal,  therefore  the  triangles  areequal 
in  all  respects,  and  HLss  SL, 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  triangles  KQL,  SQL,  and  therefore  KL  » SL  % 

.-.  HL  =  KL. 
And  since  LN  is  common  to  the  triangles  HLN^  KLNvoA  is  perpendicular  to  HK^  the 
triangles  HNL,  KNL  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

.-.  iPHL^LLKQ^LQSL^lLSP^^LQSP^lPLM. 
Hence  PLM,  PHL  are  similar  triangles. 
Therefore  PL*  =  PM .  PH. 

But  HN^NKy  .-.  QL  =  LM^  .-.  PAf^PV,  and  QVm2PL^ 

••.  Qr*^4PL*=:iSP.Pr. 
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Let  BCD  be  the  section  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  AGK  the  cutting  plane  which  is  supposed  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  parallel  to  BC.  Let 
EMFP  be  any  circular  section  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Then  the  line  MNP^  in  which  the 
planes  EMFPy  A  GK  intersect,  is  manifestly  perpendicular  to 
both  of  the  lines  ENF^  JNH,  in  which  those  planes  inter- 
sect the  plane  of  the  paper.  Draw  JL  parallel  to  CD,  BZ 
perpendicular  to  JL,  and  ZS  perpendicular  to  JN. 

Then  by  similar  triangles  BLZ,  ZJS, 

BL  :  LZ  ::  ZA  :  AS^ 
.\  BL  :  LA  ::  ZA  :  2AS, 
or  BL  :  LA  ::  EN :  4^5: 

Again  by  similar  triangles  BLA,  ANF, 

BL.LA  iiANiNF; 

.-.  EN  :  4AS ::  AN  :  NF, 

or  EN. NF-'US.JN. 

But  since  EPF  is  a  semicircle  EN.  NF  -  PJV*, 

r.  FN* '^  US .  AN, 
which  is  a  property  of  a  parabola  of  which  the  focus  b  S. 
(Prop,  y.)     Hence  the  curve  GAK  is  a  parabola.  ^ 


THE  ELLIPSE. 


Dbp.  If  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sum 
of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  S,Hia  always  the  same, 
the  curre  traced  out  by  P  will  be  an  eUipse. 
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The  points  S,  H  are  called  the  foch  and  the  point  0 
bisecting  SH  the  centre. 

Any  straight  line  PCG  through  the  centre  is  called  a 
diameter :  it  is  manifest  that  the  centre  bisects  all  such  lines. 

The  diameter  ASHM  through  the  foci  is  called  the  axii 
major :  A,  M  are  called  vertices. 

A  line  PNR  perpendicular  to  the  axis  migor  is  called  an 
crdinatCf  and  the  lines  AN^  NM  abscieeoi  of  the  axis. 

The  ordinate  BCE  through  the  centre  is  called  the  axis 
minar^  and  that  through  either  focus  the  lattis  rectum. 

The  diameter  DCK  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P 
is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  PCG. 

A  line  QVQ'  parallel  to  the  conjugate  diameter  is  called  an 
ordinate  of  the  diameter  PCG^  and  the  lines  PF,  VG  abscissa. 

A  perpendicular  to  the  axis  mtyor  through  the  point  in 
which  a  tangent  at  the  extremity  of  either  latus  rectum  meets 
the  axis  is  called  the  directrix*. 

Prop.  L 

The  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  is  equal  to  the 
ams  major.     (SP  +  HP  =  2AC). 

For,  by  definition, 

SP-^HP^SA^  HA, 
SP^HP^SM^HM; 


•  This  line  it  so  called,  because  it  may  be  proved,  (aee  Prop.  t.  Cor.  8,)  that  if 
B  poiiit  Pin  the  eUipie  PM  is  drawn  perpendicalar  to  the  dilrcctrix,  then  SP  is  alvmyt 
leu  than  PM  in  a  constant  ratio.  Thus  the  ellipse  might  be  defined  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  the  parabola.  The  ratio  above  mentioned  is  called  the  Mc^niri^^i 
the  ellipse. 
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or  SP'^HPm.AM^  %Aa 

Coil     SB  +  HB  =  ^AC. 

But  manifestly  iS'A  «  ^J? ; 

/.  Sfi  -  AC. 
Hence  also  5C»  -  A(?  -  ,SC*, 

Prop.  IL 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  an  ellipse  makes  equal  angles 
with  the  focal  distances. 

T 


Let  P,  P  be  two  contiguous  points  in  the  ellipse ;  draw 
the  secant  TPPT,  join  SP,  SP,  HP,  HP^\  in  SP  take  Bm 
equal  SP^  in  HP  take  Hn  equal  to  IfP',  and  join  Pm^  P^n. 

Then  in  the  triangles  PmP^,  P^nP,  we  shall  havCi 

Pn^HP"  HP, 
and  Pm^SP  --  SP, 
but  5P  +  HP^SP  ^HP, 
.\  Pn  =  P'm ; 

Moreover  since  SP  «  Pm,  the  angles  AS'Pm,  iS'mP  are  always 
equal,  and  therefore,  P  and  P  are  indefinitely  near  together, 
and  PSm  consequently  indefinitely  small,  each  of  them  is  a 
right  angle.  Ck>nsequently  PmP  is  ultimately  a  right  angle ; 
and  so  is  PnP  for  like  reasons^ 
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And  there£3rc  in  the  right-angled  triangles  PmP^^  PnP^  we 
have  the  side  Pra  «  Pn,  and  the  side  PP  common :  hence 
the  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  /  PPm  ^  ^FPn: 
but  when  P  and  P  coincide  these  are  the  angles  which  the 
tangent  makes  with  the  focal  distances:  hence  the  propositioQ 
is  true*. 

Cor.  1.     The  tangent  bisects  the  angle  between  HPwid 
SP  produced. 

Cor.  2.  The  tangent  at  either  vertex  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  major. 

Prop.  III. 

The  perpendiculars  from  the  fad  on  the  tangent  intersect  the 
tangent  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^  having  the  axis  major  as 
diameter. 

Produce  SP  to  W,  making  PW^HPi  join  WB,  cutting 
the  tangent  in  Z :  join  CZ. 

*  The  following  demonstration  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  tangeat  of  an 
ellipse  is  analogous  to  that  given  at  page  166  for  the  parabola. 

The  $traighi  line  wfUeh  biaecte  the  angle  between  one  focal  dUtanee  efa  pchU  mid 
the  other  focal  dietanee  produced  is  a  tangent  to  the  ellipte  at  thatpomi. 

Let  P  be  a  point  in  the  ellipse ;  join  SP,  HP,  and 
produce  SPtoW;  bisect  the  angle  HP  Why  the  straight 
line  PT;  PT  shall  touch  the  ellipse. 

For  if  not,  let  PT  cut  the  ellipse  in  Q;  from  H  draw 
HZ  perpendicular  to  P 7  and  produce  it  to  meet  SPW.  in 
FT.    Join  SQ,  HQ,  WQ. 

Then  in  the  triangles  HPZ,  WPZ^  we  have  the  angles 
HPZ,  WPZ^eqvitlj  by  construction ;  HZP,  WZP  equal, 
being  right  angles;  and  the  side  PZ  common;  hence  the 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  HP^PW^  and 
HZ^WZ.  (Enc.  1.26.) 

.-.  5'ir=^P+PJr»^P+^P=2^CCProp.i.) 
Again,  in  the  triangles  H(iZ,  WQZ,  we  have  HZ,  WZ  equal  by  the  preceding  de- 
monstration, QZ  common,  and  the  included  angles  HZQy  WZQ  equal,  being  right 
angles  \  hence  the  triangles  are  equal  in  aU  respects,  and  HQ  s  WQ.    (Ettc.  z.  4.) 

.-.  5'Q+  WQ^SQ^-HQ^2AC  {Pvoft.  i.) 
but  SW=^2AC\  .\  SW^SQ-v  WQ, 
which  is  impossible.    (Euc.  i.  80.) 

Hence  PT  does  not  cut  the  ellipse  in  any  point  such  as  Q ;  therefoit  it  if  a 
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Then  in  the  triangles  HPZ,  WFZ,  we  have  the  sides  HP, 
WP  equal  by  construction,  PZ  common,  and  the  angles  HPZ, 
WPZ  equal  by  the  property  of  the  tangent:  therefore  the 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  z  PZH  »  /  PZ  W,  each 
of  which  is  therefore  a  right  angle.     Hence  HZ  is  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tangent. 


Again,  SC «  Cff,  and  WZ  -  ZH;  .\  CZ  is  parallel  to 
SW;  and  by  similar  triangles  CZH,  BWH,  CZ  »  \  SW. 
But  SW  ^SP^PWrnSF-^-  PH^  2AC;  .-.  CZ  -  JC,  and 
therefore  Z  is  a  point  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  Cand 
radius  jiC. 

The  proof  would  have  been  the  same,  if  we  had  considered 
SY  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  S. 

C!oR.  Draw  the  conjugate  diameter  CD  cutting  SP  in  E. 
Then  PJECZ  is  a  parallelogram ; 

.-.  PE^CZ^  AC. 

KoTx.  As  the  circle,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
proposition,  is  of  great  use  in  demonstrating  the  properties  of 
the  eUipse,  we  shall  call  it  the  awuiliary  circle. 
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Prop.  IV. 

77i6  reetanffle  under  the  perpendiculars  Jrcm  the  foci  en  the 
tangent  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  tnthor. 

(SY.HZ-BC*). 

Y 


Produce  BY  to  meet  the  auxiliary  circle  in  Y' ;  and  join 
CT,  OZ.  Then  because  ZYT  is  a  right  angle,  therefore  ZCY' 
is  a  diameter  of  the  auxiliary  circle,  and  CZ^  CY'  are  in  the 
same  straight  line.  Hence  in  the  triangles  SCY*^  ZCH^  the 
sides  SC,  CT  are  respectively  equal  to  HC,  CZ^  and 
/.SCY^  ^  zHCZ;  therefore  the  triangles  are  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  SY" »  HZ. 

.-.  SY.  HZ  -  SY.  SY"  -  AS.SM;   (Eud.  in.  35) 

but  AS.SMm  AC  -  SC  (EucL  ii.  5) 

=  BC* ;  (Prop.  i.  Cor.) 

.-.  SY.HZ^BCK 

Con.     By  similar  triangles,  SYP,  HZP,  (fig.  Prop,  iii.) 

SYiHZiiSP:  HP; 

..Sr'iSY.HZiiSPiHP, 

V.  SY' :  BC  ::  SP  xStAC--  SP. 
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Prop.  V. 

T1t»  reetangle  under  the  lines  interested  between  the  centre 
and  the  intereeetiene  of  the  oris  ttrith  the  ordinate  and  tangent 
ntpeetivefyf  w  ejwU  to  the  equate  of  the  temi-axie  major. 

(CN.CT-AC) 


Produce  SP  to  W,  then  because  PT  bisects  the  exterior 
angle  WPH, 

.'.  ST  '.  HT  V.  SP  '.  HP.    (Eucl.  vi.  a.) 
.-.  ST  +  HT  :  ST-HT  ::  SP  +  JSP:  SP-  HP, 
or  aCT :  SH ::  iAC  :  SP  -  HP. 
Again,  we  have  SP*  -  SN*  +  PN*, 

HP''^HN*  +  PN*i 
.-.  SP'  -  HP*  -  SN*  -  HN*, 
or  {SP  -  HP)  (SP  +  HP) 

-  (SN-  HN)  {SN+  HN),  (Eucl.  ii.  5.  Cor.) 
or  {SP  -  HP)  aAC  -  iCN.  SH, 
or  iCN  '.SP-HP  ::  iAC  i  SH. 
Hence  CT  :  AC  ::  AC  :  CN, 

or  CN.CTmAC 

CoR.  I.     Produce  PN  to  meet  the  auxiliary  circle  in  Q. 
Join  CQ,  TQ. 

Then  CT.CN~  AC*m  CO?, 

or  CT  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  CN; 
therefore  CQT  is  a  right  angle,  and  Q  T  touches  the  circle 
at  Q ;  that  is,  the  tangents  of  the  eUipse  and  eirele  at  P  and  Q 
resptetively  cut  the  mqjor-<unt  produced  in  the  same  point. 

U 
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Cor.  2. 
trix  LM. 


From  P  draw'  PM  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
Then  as  in  the  proposition 

(SP  -  HP)  slAC  «  ^CN.  SH, 
or  {^AC  -  StSF)  5tAC  -  %CN .  2C8, 

or  SP.AC^AC^  CN.  CS. 


But  by  the  definition  of  the  directrix,  and  by  the  pro- 
position,      AC^  =  CS.  CL -  CS.CN-^  CS.NL, 

.\  SP  .AC  ^  CS .  NL  '^  OS .  PAf, 
or  SP  :  PM ::  CS  :  AC, 
in  other  words  the  ratio  of  SP  to  PM  is  the  same  whateyer 
be  the  position  in  the  ellipse  of  the  point  P. 

Prop.  VL 
7%e  rectangle  under  tJiS  abscissce  of  the  <juvie  major  is  to  the 
square  of  the  eemi-ordinate,  as  the  square  of  the  euris  major  to 
the  square  of  the  aads  minor.  (AN .  NM  :  PN* ::  AC  :  BC".) 
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Draw  the  tangent  PT  and  the  perpendiculars  upon  it 
from  the  foci  8Y,  HZ\  produce  PN  to  meet  the  auxiliary 
circle  in  Q,  join  CQ,  and  draw  the  tangent  QTi  then  the 
triangles  BYT,  PNT,  HZT  are  similar, 

/.  PN  :  SY  ::  NT  :   YT, 

and  PN  :  HZ ::  NT  :  ZT\ 

.\  PN^  :  SY.HZ  ::  NT*  :  YT.ZT, 

or  PN^  :  JBC-  ::  NT'  :  QT»   (Euc.  iii.  S6), 

::  QiV*  :  CQ'  by  similar  triangles, 

::  AN .  NM  :  CQ*  by  property  of  the  circle, 

or  AN.NM  :  PN^  ::  ^C  :  BC?. 

Cob.  1.     Hence  if  L  be  the  latus  rectum, 

L.AC^  2BC*. 
For  by  the  proposition  * 

AS.SM:  —  I.AC  iBC, 
4 

Tjt 

or  -BC* ;  —  ::  ^C*  :  JBC*,  (Sec  Prop,  it.) 

or  BC  I  ^  ::  -iC  :  fiC, 

.'.  L.AC'^ stBC 
Cor.  II.  ^iVT.  JV^Af  -  Qi^' ; 

.-.  QN  :  Pi\r ::  AC  :  fi(7. 

Cor.  s.  Hence  it  may  be  shewn  that  a  theorem  analo- 
gous to  Prop.  V.  hplds  for  the  minor  axis ;  that  is,  if  the 
tangent  meet  the  axis  minor  in  ^,  and  Pn  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  minor,  then  Cn.Ct^  BO. 

For  we  have 

a  :  CT  ::  PN  :  NT, 

Cn  :  CN  ::  PN  :  CN, 

12—2 
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.-.  Cn.a-.  CN.  CT  ::  PN*  :  CN.  NT, 

Cn.CtiAOv.  PN*  :  CN.  CT-  CN* 

::  PN^  :  AC*  -  CN* 
v.PN*:JN.NM 
::  BC*  :  AC*, 
.-.  Cn.Ctm BC. 


Prop.  VII. 

ijf  the  semt'duuneter  CD  is  eonjttgate  to  CP,  <&en  CP  w  con- 
jugate to  CD. 


Draw  the  ordinatcs  PN,  DB  and  the  tangents  PT,  DO. 
Then  the  triangles  PNT,  CDB  are  similar. 

But         CN.CT^AC; 

.'.  CN.NTmAC*-CN* 

m  AN .  NM ;  (Euc.  ii.  5.  Con.) 
in  like  manner 

CB .  BO '^^  AR .  RM; 
.'.  CN. NT '.CR.BO  ::  AN. NM  :  AR . BM, 

::      PN*      :DB', 
::     NT*     :  CR*, 
.'.  CN.BO::      NT      :  CR, 

::      PN       :  i)5 ; 

therefore  the  triangles  PCN,  DOB  are  similar,  and  CP  is 
parallel  to  DO,  or  CP  is  coi\)Ogate  to  CD. 
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Ob3.     It  is  evident  that  the  major  and  minor  axes  are 
ecnjugate  diameters. 


Prop.  VIII. 

The  rectangle  under  the  abeciesm  of  any  diameter  is  to  the 
iquare  of  the  semiordinate,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  the 
square  of  the  conjugate. 

(PV.VG  :  QV* ::  CP« :  CD'.) 


Let  the  ordinate  QVK  meet  the  axis  in  O.  Produce  the 
ordinates  NP^  LD  to  meet  the  auxiliary  circle  in  P',  D' 
respectively :  draw  QM^  VW  perpendicular  to  the  axis :  let 
VW  cut  CP^  in  Xx  join  OX,  and  produce  it  to  meet  MQ 
produced  in  Q'. 

Then  Q  Jf  :  QM  v.  XW  i  VW 

::  PN  :  PNi 

therefore  Q'  is  a  point  in  the  auxiliary  circle. 

Again,  draw  the  tangents  PT,  P^T  to  the  ellipse  and 
circle,  then  CD  is  parallel  to  PT. 

.-.  CL  :  NT  ::  DL  :  PN  ::  D'L  :  PN\ 

therefore  the  triangles  CLU,  TNP  are  similar,  and  CD'  is 
parallel  to  PT  and  perpendicular  to  CP. 
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In  like  manner  Q[X  is  perpendicular  to  CP^. 

Now  C/»  :  CV*  ::  CF^  :  CJT; 

.-.  CP'-Cmx  CP'^-CX' ::  OP* :  CP^\ 

or  PF.  FG  :  Q'JP  ::  CP*  :  -iC; 

and  Q'X* :  QP  ::  CJff^  :  C2>' ::  ^(7- :  CD^; 

.\  PV.VG:  QP::  CP* :  CDl 

Obs.  It  will  be  seen  that  Prop,  tl  is  a  particular  case  of 
this  proposition,  since  in  that  case  CP  «  AC  and  CD  —  BC. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  are 
coiyugate  diameters. 

Prop.  IX. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  conjugate  diameters  is  constant. 

(CP«  +  CD«  «  AC^  +  BC«.) 
B 


Draw  the  tangents  PT,  DOy  the  ordinates  FN,  DR,  and 
Pn,  Dr  ordinates  to  the  minor  axis. 

Then  CN.CT^  AC  m  CR.CO; 
.-.  CN :  CR  ::  CO  :  CT, 

::  CD  :  PT  by  similar  triangles  CDO^  TPC; 
::  CB  :  NT  by  similar  triangles  ODR,  TPN\ 

or  CE?^CN.NTmCN.CT'-CN* 
^AC^^CN^i 
or  C/P  +  CJNP  -  AC^. 


T^^^^" 
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Similarly,  (See  Prop.  ti.  Cor.  3)  CinP  +  C^*  -  BC? ; 
.-.  CZV^  +  a»«  +  CB*  +  O*  -  AC,^  BC, 
or  CP"  +  CD^  ^  AC?  ^  BC. 

Com     Since  CS^  ^  A(? -- CN*,  /.  Cfi-the  ordinate  in 
the  auxiliary  cirele  corresponding  to  the  point  P ; 

.-.  PN  :  CR  ::  BC  :  JC; 

similarly,  DR  :  CJV  ::  jBC  :  AC. 


Prop.  X. 

ParaUelograma  circumscribing  an  ellipse^  the  sides  cfwhiek 
are  parallel  to  conjugate  diameters^  have  the  same  area. 


Let  ahcd  be  the  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents 
parallel  to  the  semiconjugate  diameters  CP,  CD.  Draw  CY 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  PT,  and  the  ordinates  PN^  KR. 

Then  by  similar  triangles  CYT,  CKR, 

CT  :  CY  ::   CK  i  KR; 
.\  CY.CK^CT.KR\ 
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but  CT  :  AC  ::  AC  :  CN. 
and  KR  :  CN  ::  BC  :  AC  (Prop.  ix.  Cor.) 
/.  CT.KRm  AC.BC, 
9aiii.\CY.CK^AC.BC\ 

but  CY  •  CJT  is  one  fourth  of  the  parallelogram  a&oi,  there* 
fore  the  parallelogram  abed  «  ^AC .  BC  »  the  rectangle  under 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse. 

Prop.  XL 

If  a  right  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  which  is  not  parallel  to  a 
line  in  its  surface,  and  the  section  is  wholly  on  one  side  of  the 
verte»9  the  section  is  an  ellipse. 

B 


Let  BAD  be  the  section  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  APMP  the  cutting  plane  which  is  supposed  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  EPFP  be  any  cir- 
cular section  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  cone.  Then  the  line  PNP^,  in  which  the  planes  EPFFt 
APMP  intersect,  is  manifestly  perpendicular  to  both  £F 
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and  AM.  Draw  MK  parallel  to  AD.  Then  by  similar 
triangles, 

AN  I  EN  XI  AM  I  KM, 

and  NM  :  NF  ::  AM:  AD; 

.%  AN.  NM :  EN.  NF  ::  AM^  :  KM.  AD, 

or  AN.NM :  PiV* ::  ^Jf« :  KM.  AD; 

but,  by  Prop,  vi,  this  is  a  property  of  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis 
of  which  is  AMy  and  the  minor  axis  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween KM  and  AD ;  hence  the  section  is  an  ellipse. 


THE  HYPERBOLA. 


Dbf.  If  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dif- 
ference of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  S,  H  is  always 
the  same,  the  curve  traced  out  by  P  will  be  an  hyperbola^. 

The  points  S,  H  are  called  the  foci,  and  the  point  C 
bisecting  SH  the  centre. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hyperbola  must  consist  of  two 
branches,  because  for  every  point  P  to  the  right  of  C  there 
will  be  another  P'  to  the  left  of  it,  exactly  similarly  situated  ; 
consequently  the  curve  will  be  exactly  symmetrical  with  re- 
spect to  C.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  branches  will  be 
infinite,  since  there  is  no  limit  put  to  the  magnitudes  of  HP 
and  SF  by  the  condition  of  their  difference  being  constant. 

The  definition  of  the  hyperbola  being  so  nearly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  ellipse,  it  will  be  anticipated  that  many  of  their 

*  The  hyperbola  might  be  defined  m  the  locni  of  a  point,  the  distance  of  which  from 
a  girea  point  (lAe/oeve),  Is  always  greater  in  a  constant  ratio  than  its  distance  from  a 
given  str»ight  line  (ihe  directrix).  Thus  the  conic  sections  admit  of  a  simple  definition 
applicable  to  aB  three  Tarieties ;  fn  we  may  say  that  a  conic  section  is  ihe  locus  of  a 
pointy  the  distance  of  which  fiom  a  given  point  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  ifs  distance  hotn 
a  given  line,  the  ratio  l>euig  one  of  equality  for  the  parabola,  of  less  inequality  for  the 
eflxpicv  nod  of  greater  inequality  for  the  hyperbola.  (See  Prop.  v.  Cor.  2,  page  178,  and 
Ptep.  ▼•  Cor.  2»  Page  m.) 
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properties  will  be  possessed  in  common ;  also  the  nomenda^ 
ture  is  so  deYised,  as  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
analogy  between  the  two  curves. 

Any  line  PCG  through  the  centre  and  meeting  the  two 
branches  of  the  curve  is  called  a  diameter :  it  is  manifest  that 
the  centre  bisects  all  such  lines. 


The  diameter  AC  My  which  produced  passes  through  the 
foci,  is  called  the  aans  major :  A,  M  are  called  verHees. 

PNR  is  an  ordinate  of  the  axis ;  AN^  NM  the  abscissas. 

A  line  BC  drawn  from  C,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  migor, 
and  such  that  BC*  m  SC*  -  ^C,  is  called  the  semicuns  minor; 
BE{^ZBC)  is  the  axis  minor;  this  is  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  ellipse,  in  which  we  had  BO  ^  AC^  —  5C". 
(Ellipse,  Prop.  i.  Cor.) 

An  hyperbola  (represented  by  a  dotted  line  in  the  figure], 
having  BE  for  its  miyor  and  AM  for  its  minor  axis,  is  called 
the  conjugate  hyperbola* 

When  the  major  and  minor  axes  are  equal,  the  hyperbola 
is  said  to  be  rectangular;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rectangular 
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has  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  common  hyperbola,  as 
the  circle  has  to  the  ellipse. 

A  line  KCD  drawn  through  C  parallel  to  the  tangent  at 
P,  to  meet  the  conjugate  hyperbola,  is  called  the  diameter 
conjugate  to  PCG. 

Other  definitions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  ellipse. 

An  €uymptote  to  a  curre  is  a  straight  line  which  con- 
tioaally  approaches  the  same,  and  the  distance  between  which 
and  the  curve  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  distance,  but 
which  being  produced  ever  so  far  does  not  cut  it 

Prop.  I. 

The  difference  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  is  eqtial  to 
the  aais  major.     (HP  -  SP  «  2 AC.) 


For,  by  definition, 

HP^SP'^ffA-SA, 

HP-SP^  SM'-HM; 
.\  Z{HP  *^ SF)^  HA  "  HM -^  SM -•  SA, 

or  HP^SP'-AM^ZAC. 

Prop.  II. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  an  hyperbola  makes  equal  angles 
with  the  focal  distances. 

Let  P,  P'  be  two  contiguous  points  in  the  hyperbola; 
draw  the  secant  TPPT\  join  SP.  SF,  HP,  HP\   in  SP^ 
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take  Sm  equal  to  SP,  and  in  HP^,  Hn  equal  to  HP ;  and 
join  Pm,  Pn. 


Then  HP  ^  SP  •  HP  -^  SP, 

by  the  property  of  the  hyperbola, 

.-.SP"  ^SP^HP-^HP, 

or  Pm  m  P'n ; 

and  hence  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse)  the  triangles  PmP, 
PhP  will  be  equal  in  all  respects  when  P  and  P  are  in- 
definitely near  together. 

Hence  in  this  case 

iPP'm^  /.PPnx 

but  when  P  and  P  coincide  these  are  the  angles  which  the 
tangent  makes  with  the  focal  distances;  hence  the  propo- 
sition is  true*. 

*  The  foUowtng  is  analogoui  to  the  proposition  given  in  the  note  on  pege  174. 

The  §iraiffhi  line  which  ^i$ecti  the  angle  heiween  the  focal  tUeUmcet  ^  mmg  jm«I 
t«  a  tangent  to  the  hffperbola  at  that  point* 

Let  iPr  be  the  straight  line  which  bisects  the 
Angle  SPH\  then  if  it  be  not  a  tangent  to  the 
hyperbola  at  F,  let  F  7  or  PT  prodaced  cut  the 
conre  in  another  point  Q,  Join  SQ^  HQ  \  from  S 
dxaw  SY  perpendienlar  to  Fr,  and  produce  it  to 
meet  HP  in  W\  join  WQ, 

Then  in  the  triangles  SPYy  WPT,  we  have 
the  angles  SPY^  WPY  equal  bj  hypothesis,  and 
the  angles  SYP^  WYP  equal,  each  being  a  right 
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Cor.     The  tangent  at  either  vertex  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  migor. 


Pboj*.  III. 

The  perpendiculars  frcm  the  foci  en  the  tangent  intersect  the 
tangent  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  the  om  major  as 
diameter. 

In  HP  take  PW^SP\  join  SW,  cutting  the  tangent 
Pr  in  F:  join  Cr. 


Then  in  the  triangles  PSY^  WPY,  we  have  the  sides  SP, 
PW  equal  by  construction,  PFcommon,  and  the  angles  SPY^ 

■ngle;  alio  the  ride  PF common:  hence  the  triangles  ere  equal  hi  aU  rcapects,  and 
5Pa  WP,  and  Sr  »  WY,  (Euc.  i.  S6.) 

.\  HfV^HP-fVP^ffP-  SP  »^AC  (Prop,  i.) 
ilgaln  hi  the  txhmglct  8QYy  WQT^  we  haye  SV  »  WY,  the  ride  QY  common, and 
fhehiclvded  anglei  SYQ^  WYQ  equal,  each  being  a  right  angle;  hence  the  trianglea 
are  equal  in  att  leepects,  and  SQ  »  WQ,  (Euc  i.  4.) 

.-.  HQ-  WQ  «  Hq  'SQ  ^%AC  (Prop,  i.) 
But  jyiF-a^C.  .-.  HQ'WQ^HW, 
Of  iTQ-FTQ+^ir, 
which  in  hnpoarible  (Enc  i.  90). 

Hcoce  PTfOtPT  prodnced,  does  not  cut  the  bypcrboU  in  any  other  point ;  thcrafore 
It  ji  a  tangent* 
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WTY  equal  by  the  property  of  the  tangent ;  therefore  the 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  £  SYP  >»  z  WYP^  each 
of  which  is  therefore  a  right  angle.  Hence  SY  is  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tangent. 

Again,  SC^  CH  and  SY^  YW,  therefore  CY  is  parallel 
to  HW\  and  by  similar  triangles  CSY,  HSW,  CY^^^HW. 

But  HWmHP^PW^HP-BP^^AC. 

Therefore  CY^  AC,  and  therefore  JT  is  a  point  in  a  circle 
the  centre  of  which  is  C  and  radius  A  C. 

The  proof  would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  considered 
HZ  the  perpendicular  from  H,  or  if  we  had  drawn  the  tan- 
gent to  the  other  branch  of  the  curve. 

Cor.  Draw  the  semicoigugate  CD,  cutting  HP  in  E: 
then  CYPE  is  a  parallelogram,  and  PE  mCYm  AC. 

Prop.  IV. 

The  rectangle  under  the  perpendiculars  from  the  foci  on 
the  tangent  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semiaans  minor. 

(SY  .  HZ  «  BC*.) 


Let  the  perpendicular  HZ  meet  the  auxiliary  circle  also 
in  T.  Join  CY,  CY";  then,  because  YZY"  is  a  right  angle, 
therefore  YCY*  is  a  diameter  of  the  auxiliary  circle,  and  CF, 
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CT  are  in  the  same  straight  line.  Hence  in  the  triangles 
SCYi  HCY*,  the  sides  SC^  CF  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
sides  HC,  CY"  and  lSOY'^  cHCT  \  therefore  the  triangles 
are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  SY^  HT, 

.\  SY.  HZ  -  Iir .  HZ  «  HM .  HA,  (Euc.  iii.  s6,  Cor.) 

«  HC?  -  CM}.  (Euc.  II.  6), 
■«  B(?  by  definition. 

CoR.     By  similar  triangles  SYP,  HZP,  (fig.  Prop,  iii.) 

SY :  HZ  ::  SP  :  HP, 
.\  SY* :  SY.  HZ ::  -JP  :  HPy 
.\  SY^  :  JBC*  ::  SP  :  2^C  +  SP. 

Prop.  V. 

7%e  rectangle  under  the  lines  intercepted  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  intersections  of  the  aais  tvith  the  ordinate  and  tan- 
gent  respectively  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semicuns  major. 
(CN .  CT  -  AC«.) 


Because  PT  bisects  the  angle  HP8, 

.\  HT :  57* ::  HP  :  SP,   (Euc.  ti.  8) ; 
/.  HT'-ST:  HT'¥ST  ::  HP-'SP:HP  +  SP, 
or  ftCT  :  SH  ::  ^JC  :  HP  +  SP.      ' 
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Again,  we  have 

SF^  «  SN'  +  PN\ 

.'.  HP*  -  /KP  -  HIT'  -  SIP. 
or  {HP  +  SP)  {HP^SP)  -  {HN+SN){UN^  SN), 

(Euc.  II.  6), 
or  (HP  +  SP)2AC  -  2Ci\r.  -SJH; 
or  2CiV :  HP  +  .yP  ::  2^C :  SH. 
Hence  Cr :  AC::  AC  :  CN, 

or  CT.CN^  AC. 

Cor.  1.  Draw  TQ  an  ordinate  to  the  auxiliary  circle,  and 
join  NQ,  CQ. 

Then  CT.  CN^AC  -  Ci?, 

or  Cr  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  CN. 
Therefore  CQN  is  a  right  angle,  and  NQ,  tottdu9  the 
circle. 

Cor.  2.     From  P  draw  PM  perpendicular  to  the  directrix 
LM.     Then,  as  in  the  proposition, 

(HP  +  SP)  2AC  ^  9CN .  SH. 
or  {2  AC  +  2SP)  St  AC  «  2CN.  2CS^ 

or  SP.  AC  -  tW.  CS  -  JC» 


But  from  the  definition  of  the  directrix  and  the  pro- 
position, 

AO^CS.CL^  CS .  CN^  CS.NL; 
.\  SP.AC*  CS.NLmCS.  PM, 
or  SP  :  FM ::  CS  :  AC. 

In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  SP  to  FM  is  the  same 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  P  in  the  hyperbola. 
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.  Prop.  VI. 


The  rectangle  under  the  abacUecR  of  the  awis  major  is  to 
tke  square  of  the  eemwrdinate^  ae  the  square  of  the  awis  major  to 
the  square  of  the  aoAs  minor • 

(AN.NM  :  PN*  ::  AC«  :  BC^) 


Draw  the  tangent  PT  and  the  perpendiculard  upon  it 
from  the  foci  SY^  HZ ;  draw  TQ  an  ordinate  to  the  auxiliary 
circle,  and  join  JSTQ,  CQ.  Then  the  triangles  SYT,  PNT, 
HZ  T  are  similar ; 


•  • 


PN  :  Sr  ::  NT  i   TT, 
and  PN  :  HZ::  NT  :  ZT; 
/.  PJV"  :  SY.  HZ  ::  NT^ :  YT.  ZT, 
or  PN*  ;  B(?  ::  NT^  :  QT*,  (Euc  iil  85), 

::  QN^  :  CQ*,  by  similar  triangles, 
::  AN.  NM  :  AC*,  (Euc-  lu.  36), 
or  ^JV.  A^Jf  :  PN* ::  ^C?  :  BC*. 

Con.     As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse, 

L.ACmzBC*. 

13 
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Prop.  VII. 

If  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  the  hyperbola  and  of 
the  cfmjugate  hyperbola^  the  diagonals  of  the  rectangle  so  formed 
foilt  be  asympotes  to  the  hyperbola. 


Let  CEy  CF  be  diagonals  of  the  rectangle,  and  let  the 
ordinate  PN  produced  meet  them  in  Q  and  q  respectiyely. 


Then 


N(^  :  CN' 


.'.  NOP 
or  NQ?  -  PN* 
QP.Pg 


•  • 


PIP 

PN*  ::  CN* 

PN*  ::  AC* 

JC*  ::  PN* 

BC* 


PJV»  :  AN.NM, 
CIP  -  AC. 
CIP  -  A(?, 
CIP  -  AC, 
CIP  -  AC, 
AC, 


or  QP.PqmBC 

Now  the  rectangle  QP  •  Pq  being  always  equal  to  BC 
and  the  side  Pq  continually  increasing*  the  side  QP  most 
continually  diminish ;  but  however  far  from  A  we  take  the 
point  P,  QP  can  never  be  actually  zero ;  hence  the  straight 
line  CE  produced  continually  approaches  the  hyperbola  and 
the  distance  between  them  becomes  less  than  any  assignable 
quantityi  but  it  never  actually  meets  the  curve ;  that  is^  it  is 
an  asymptote. 
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Cor.    The  same  line  is  an  aagrmptote  to  the  conjugate 
hyperbola. 


Prop.  VIII. 

Ifaiwy  Hraighi  line  be  drawn  making  a  given  angle  with  the 
am,  and  terminated  by  the  asymptotes^  the  rectangle  under  the 
segments  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  curve  is  invariable* 


If  the  straight  line  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  we 
may  prove,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing proposition,  that 

But  if  it  be  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  as  RPr, 
then  take  any  other  point 
P  in  the  hyperbola,  and 
through  it  draw  C^P^q'  paral- 
lel to  QPq,  and  ItP^r  paral- 
lel to  RPr. 

Then  by  similar  tri- 
angles, 

RP  :  RP"  ::  QP  :  QfP", 
and  Pr  i  Pr  ::  Pq  :  P'j , 


.-.  KP.Pr  :  RlP^.Pr'  ::  QP.Pg  :  Q[P.Pq, 

::  BO  :  BC 

.-.  RP.Pr^XF^.P'r. 

Cob.  I.  If  the  line  RPr  cuts  the  curve  also  in  p,  we 
have,  manifestly, 

RP.  Pr^Rp.pr, 

or  RP.Pp'¥RP.prtsRP.pr'¥Pp.pri 

.\  RP^pr. 

Cor.  2.  The  same  conclusions  will  hold,  if  we  suppose 
RPr  to  move  parallel  to  itself  until  it  becomes  a  tangent 
LEK.     Hence  we  have  LE  -  EK,  and  RP.Pr  -  LE\ 

13—2 
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.  Cor.  S.     Join  CE,  And.  let  it  when  produced  cut  Rp  in 
V.     Then, 

VR  :  LE  ::   VC  :  IJC 

::   Vr  :  jEJT, 

but  LE^EK,  /.  If^ff  «  Fr;  alsb  RP^rp;  therefore  PV  m  Vp, 
or  a  diameter  bisects  its  ordinates. 


Prop.  IX 

If  from  any  point  in  the  curve  straight  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  to  and  terminated  by  the  asympoteSf  their  rectangle  is 
invariable. 

Let  PH,  PK  be  the  lines  parallel  to  the  asympotea. 
Draw  the  tangent  LPM,  and  QPq  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
AE  the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  and  AO  parallel  to  the  asymp- 
tote. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles, 

PH  :  PQ  ::  AO  :  AE, 
PK  :  Pq  ::  OE  :  AE; 


..PH.PK:  PQ.PqXBC)  :i  A0.OE{AO')  :  AE^iBO), 

or  PH. PK^ACy 
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Cob.  1.  The  parallelbgram  PHCK  is  constant;  and 
therefore  also  the  triangle  LCM  is  constant^  for  since  PL  »  PM 
it  is  double  of  the  parallelogram  PHCK. 

Cob.  2.  A  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  one  asymptote 
and  terminated  by  the  conjugate  hyperbolas,  is  bisected  by 
the  other  asymptote. 


Let  PHD  be  such  a  line,  then  by  the  proposition 

PH.HC^iiAC'^Ba), 
similarly  for  the  conjugate  hyperbola, 

Dn.HC^\{AC^^BC^\ 
.\PH^DH. 

Con.  3.  If  we  draw  the  tangent  LPMy  it  is  bisected  iii' 
P,  and  therefore  CL  «  ftCH\  hence  the  tangent  RDL  to  the 
conjugate  hyperbola  at  D,  must  meet  the  asymptote  in  th^ 
same  point  L.  Also  CM  -  ^HP  «  DP,  therefore  CDPM  is 
-a  paralldogramj  and  CD  is  the  semi-diameter  conjugate  to. 
CP. 

Cor.  4.  RL  »  StCP  «  the  diameter  at  P;  and  LM^  StCD 
m  the  diameter  conjugate  to  CP^  . 
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Prop.  X. 

The  rectangle  unckr  the  obeeiaect  qf  any  diam/Mr  is  to  th$ 
square  of  the  semuordinatet  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  tti 
square  of  the  conjugate.     (PV .  VG  :  QV»  ::  CP* :  CD*.) 

Let  QVQf  produced  meet 
the  asymptotes  ia  R,  r;  and 
draw  PL  a  tangent  at  P  ter- 
minated by  the  asymptote, 
then  PL  equals  the  semi- 
conjugate  CD. 

Now 

but  CP:  CP'  ::  RV^iPL^; 
.\   Cr  ^  CP^  :  J?F»  -  PD 

::  CP" :  PL\ 
or  PV.  YG:  QVi:  CP" :  CD". 


Prop.   XI. 

The  parallelograms  formed  hy  tangerUs  at   the  vertices  of 
pairs  of  eonyugaie  diameters  have  all  the  same  area. 

Let  MPL,  DL  be  the  tai^nts, 
CLf  CM  the  asymptotes ;  then  the 
parallelogram  in  this  case 

-  4  ODLP^S  CLPm  4LCM, 

which  is  constant,  since  LCM  is 
constant     (Prop.  ix.  Cor.  i.) 

Cott.  Draw  PF  perpendicular 
to  CD,  then 

PF.CD^CDLP; 

but  when  the  tangents  are  drawn 
at  A  and  B,  the  area  of  the  paral- 
lelogram CDLP  becomes  JC.  BCj 
therefore  PF.CD  «  AC.  BO. 
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Prop.  XIL 

If  a  right  eone  is  cut  by  a  plane  which  meets  the  cone  en 
hcih  dies  of  the  vertex,  the  section  is  an  hyperbola. 


Let  BAP  be  the  section,  which  is  supposed  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  DGEH  a  section  of  the 
cone  perpendicular  to  the  axis>  which  is  therefore  circular, 
RNP  the  intersection  of  the  planes  RAP^  DGEH^  which  is 
manifestly  perpendicular  to  both  DE  and  ANy  BGH  a  tri- 
angular section  through  the  yertex  of  the  cone  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  RAP. 

Then         JN  :  EN  ::  BF  :  EF, 
NM :  ND  ::  BF :  FD, 
.\  AN .  NM  lEN.NDv.BF^.EF.  FD, 
or  AN.  NM :  PN^ ::  BF* :  FH^, 

which  is  the  property  of  an  hyperbola,  the  major  axis  of  which 
is  AM,  and  the  minor  axis  is  to  AM  as  FH :  BF;  hence  the 
section  is  an  hyperbola. 
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NoTB.  For  some  other  propositions  coneeming  ihe  Conic 
Sections,  see  the  Digression  concerning  the  curvature  of 
curves  in  the  First  Section  of  Newton's  Prindpia. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Although,  throughout  this  treatise,  the  symbol  AB.CD 
has  been  used  to  express  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines 
AB^  CD^  and  not  to  express  as  in  Algebra  the  multiplication 
of  AB  by  CD^  nevertheless  the  symbol  may  be  regarded  m 
this  algebraical  point  of  view :  for  if  a  be  the  number  of  units 
of  length  in  AB^  and  b  the  number  in  CDj  then  will  a  x  i  be 
the  number  of  units  of  area  in  the  rectangle  AB .  CD^  and 
therefore  AB .  CD  may  be  regarded  as  a  product ;  it  being 
understood  that  in  so  regarding  it,  AB  represents  the  number 
of  units  of  length  in  the  line  AB^  and  CD  the  number  in  the 
line  CD.  In  like  manner  the  ratio  AB :  CD  may  be  written 
AB 

thus  T^,  with  the  same  understanding.    The  importance  of 

this  Scholium  will  be  appreciated  by  the  student,  when  he  sees 
the  application  of  the  properties  of  the  CSonio  Sections  in  the 
sequeL 


MECHANICS. 


L  STATICS, 
n.  DYNAMICS. 


MECHANICS. 


The  science  of  Mechanies  treats  of  tlie  eifeetB  of  Jbree; 
we  must  therefore  commence  by  explaining  what  we  mean  by 
force. 

Force  is  any  cattse  which  changes^  cr  tends  to  change^  a 
hod^s  state  of  rest  or  motion. 

By  the  term  body  here  used,  we  intend  to  express  any 
material  substance,  or  portion  of  matter ;  we  cannot  conceive 
of  the  action  of  a  force  except  as  taking  place  upon  a  material 
body;  and  the  body  may  be  of  various  kinds^  but  at  present 
we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  action  of  force  upon 
a  particlef  and  the  action  of  force  upon  a  rigid  body.  By 
a  particle  we  intend,  without  entering  into  any  discussion 
respecting  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  to  designate  the 
smallest  quantity  of  matter  conceivable,  so  that  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  its  shape  or  its  magnitude ;  neverthe- 
less all  particles  are  not  necessarily  equal,  for  though  each  of 
two  particles  be  indefinitely  smaU,  one  may  be  greater  than  the 
other  in  any  proportion.  By  a  rigid  body  we  mean  to  denote 
any  portion  of  matter,  the  constituent  particles  of  which  are  so 
connected  as  to  be  incapable  of  changing  their  relative  posi- 
tion. From  this  definition  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  mathematically  rigid  body  exists  in  nature^  for  the 
hardest  known  substances  are  susceptible  of  compression  and 
extension  under  the  action  of  great  pressures;  steel,  for 
instance,  though  a  very  hard  substance,  is  not  rigid ;  never- 
theless the  conclusions  which  we  shall  arrive  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing treatise,  though  mathematically  true  only  of  rigid 
bodies,  will  be  practically  true  of  all  ordinary  solid  bodies : 
for,  to  consider  a  body  as  absolutely  rigid,  or  incapable  of 
dmnging  its  form  under  the  action  of  any  force,  is  the  same 
thing  practically  as  to  suppose,  that  no  forces  are  called  into 
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play,  which  actually  do  produce  any  sensible  change  of  form 
in  the  solid  body  under  consideration. 

When  any  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  material  body 
they  will  produce  one  of  two  effects^  they  will  either  keep  the 
body  at  rest  or  they  will  cause  motion,  and  these  two  effects 
are  of  such  very  distinct  kinds  that  they  require  to  be  treated 
separately ;  and  thus  the  science  of  Mechanics  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  and  more  simple  of  which  treats 
of  forces  which  keep  a  body  at  rest,  or  are  in  equUibrium^  and 
is  called  Statics;  the  second,  of  forces  which  produce  motian^ 
and  is  called  Dynamics. 


STATICS. 


].  FoBCB  is  measured  staiicaUy  by  the  pressure  which 
will  counteract  it.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  measuring  force 
is  concerned,  it  is  indifferent  what  kind  of  pressure  we  choose 
as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  force ;  there  is  one  kind 
of  pressure^  however,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  more 
conyenient  than  any  other,  and  that  is  weights  We  may 
coneeiye  then  of  a  force  as  being  measured  by  the  number 
of  pounds  which  it  can  lift,  and  we  may  compare  two  forces 
by  means  of  the  numbers  of  pounds  which  they  caji  lift 
respectively. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  denote  the  magnitude  or  in^ 
4ensUy  of  force  by  letters,  such  as  P,  or  Q,  or  E;  when  we 
speak  of  a  force  P,  all  that  is  intended  is  that  the  force  in 
question  would  just  lift  Plbs.,  and  therefore  has  Plbs.,  or 
more  shortly  P,  for  its  statical  measure. 

2.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  com- 
bined effect  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  should  know  the  intensity  of  each;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  a  force  depends  upon  the  direction 
in  which  it  acts  as  well  as  its  magnitude,  and  that  a  system  of 
forces  cannot  in  general  be  in  equilibrium  unless  their  direc- 
tions as  well  as  their  magnitudes  satisfy  certain  conditions, 
which  conditions  the  science  of  Statics  must  teach  us.  Let 
OS  endeavour  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  direction 
of  a  force :  suppose  a  force  to  act  upon  a  particle  at  rest,  and 
the  particle  to  be  prevented  from  moving  by  a  string,  one  end 
of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other  attached  to  the  particle,  then 
the  direction  of  the  force  coincides  with  the  string ;  or  w^ 
may  say,  that  the  direction  of  a  force  is  that,  in  which  the 
particle  would  beg^n  to  move,  if  not  constrained  to  remain  at 
rest  The  direction  of  a  force  is  sometimes  called  the  line  of 
ite  action. 
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3.  The  tntensiiy  and  direction  are  the  only  elements 
neceBsary  to  entirely  describe  any  force  which  acta  on  a 
particle^  but  if  we  consider  its  action  on  a  rigid  body  we 
shall  require  in  addition  to  know  the  point  of  its  application : 
at  present  we  shaU  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  action  on 
a  single  particle. 

The  simplest  case  of  such  action  is  when  there  are  two 
forces  only,  and  it  is  manifest  that,  in  this  case,  there  can  be 
equilibrium  only  when  the  two  forces  are  equal  in  intensity 
and  exactly  opposite  in  their  direction  :  that  is,  if  two  forces 
P  and  Q  are  in  equilibrium,  they  must  act  in  the  same  line 
and  tend  to  draw  the  particle  opposite  ways,  and  we  must 
have  the  condition, 

P-Q,  orP-Q«o. 

4.  We  may  here  ob- 
serve,   that    the    method,    x*  o  x 
which  was  adopted  in  the 

Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  of  denoting  direction  by  an  alge- 
braical sign,  may  be  applied  to  forces ;  that  is,  if  we  denote 
by  -f-  P  a  force  acting  on  a  particle  at  O  in  the  direction  OX9 
then  a  force  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  acting  in  the  oppoaSte 
direction  OJT,  will  be  properly  denoted  by  -  P.  Hence  we 
may  say,  that  if  any  number  of  forces  act  along  the  same 
straight  line  on  a  particle,  the  condition  ofequilibrium  is,  that 
their  algebraical  sum  shall  be  zero ;  and  if  the  sum  be  not 
zero,  then  the  force  represented  by  it  will  be  the  resuliani  of 
the  forces  acting  on  the  particle,  and  will  tend  to  draw  the 
particle  in  the  direction  OX^  or  in  the  direction  OJT,  according 
as  its  sign  is  +  or  -. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  have  two  forces  P,  Q  acting  on 
a  particle  at  O  in  the  direction  OJT,  and  two  others  JB,  jS  in 
the  direction  0X\  then  the  resultant  will  be  P  +  Q  -  H  —  5, 
the  algebraical  sum  of  the  four  forces;  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  equilibrium,  we  must  have. 

Or,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  take  a  numerical  example. 
Suppose  we  hav^  two  forces,  represented  by  S  and  3  lbs., 
respectively,  acting  on  a  particle  at  O  in  the  direction   OX, 
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and  a  force  of  4  lbs*  acting  in  the  direction  0X\  then  the 
reniban^  will  be  the  force  (2  +  3  -  4  -« )  1  lb,  in  the  direction 
0X\  or  if  we  have  a  force  of  1  lb.  acting  in  the  direction  OX 
there  will  be  equilibrium* 

5.  When  two  forces  act  on  a  particle;  not  along  the 
flatne  straight  line,  they  cannot  be  in  equilibrium,  but  will  be 
eqirivalent  to  some  one  force  which  we  shall  call  their  re- 
9uUani:  that  they  are  equivalent  to  some  one  force  is  mani- 
fest from  the  consideration,  that  a  particle  under  the  action  of 
two  forces  would  begin  to  move  in  a  certain  definite  direction, 
and  that  it  may  be  prevented  from  moving  by  a  string  attached 
to  it  and  coinciding  with  that  direction ;  the  string  spoken  of 
w31  undergo  a  certain  tension^  and  that  tension  or  the  weight 
which  would  produce  it  measures  the  magnitude  of  the  re« 
sultant  of  the  two  forces. 

6.  The  fundamental  problem  of  Statics,  is  to  find  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces;  but  in 
order  to  solve  it,  we  must  premise  that  it  is  convenient  to  re^ 
present ybrce^  by  straight  lines;  and  it  is  manifest  that  we  may 
by  means  of  a  line  represent  a  force,  as  to  both  magnitude  and 
direction;  for  we  can  represent  the  magnitude,  by  taking  a  line 
which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  some  standard  length,  (as 
for  instance  1  inch,)  as  the  force  bears  to  the  standard  pressure, 
(or  1  lb.)  ;  and  the  direction  will  be  represented,  by  drawing 
the  line  in  that  direction  in  which  the  force  tends  to  make  the 
particle  move.  By  means  of  this  convenient  mode  of  represent- 
ing forces,  we  are  able  to  enunciate  the  relation  between  two 
forces  and  their  resultant  in  the  form  of  the  following  Theo- 
rem, which  is  known  as  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

Iftwa  forees  aeting  on  a  particle  o^  A,  be  represented  in 
direction  and  magnitude  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  then  the  resultant 
will  be  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  diagonal 
AD  of  the  parallelogram  described  upon  AB,  AC. 

B D 
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7.    The  proof  which  we  shall  give  of  tiaa  proposition 
depends   upon    this    principle; 

J  farce  may  be  euppoeed  to  act ^^p 


at   any    point    in    its    direction^      a.    b 
fkai  point  being  conceived  to   be 

rigidly  attached  to  the  particle  on  which  the  force  acta.  ThuSt 
if  we  have  a  force  P  acting  on  a  particle  at  A^  we  may 
suppose,  if  we  please,  that  the  force  acts  at  B^  B  being  rigidly 
connected  with  A;  this  is  a  principle  which  the  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  grasping,  and  which  may  be  illustrated 
roughly  by  saying,  that  the  force  required  to  toll  a  bell  is 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  rope,  and  the  effort  required 
to  move  a  carriage  independent  of  the  length  of  the  traces. 
We  are  now  able  to  give  the  following 

PROOF  OF  THE  PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES. 

ft 

8,  L  Tq  prove  the  proposition  so  far  as  the  direciiat^ 
jof  the  resultant  is  concerned. 

When  the  forces  are  equals  it  is  manifest  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  will  bisect  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  the  forces :  or,  if  we  represent  the  forces  in  direction  and 
magnitude  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  they 
act,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  described  upon  these 
lines  will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant. 

Next,  suppose  that  the  proposition,  just  proved  for  equal 
forces,  is  true  for  two  unequal  forces  P  and  Q,  and  also  for  P 
and  R :  we  shaU  shew  that  it  wiU  be  true  for  Pand  Q-^  R. 

Let  A  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces ;  take 
AB  to  represent  P  in  direction  and  magnitude,  and  AC  to 
jrepresent  Q;  complete  the  parallelogram  ABDC,  then  by 


>a+R 
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hypothesis  AD  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q ; 
and,  since  a  force  may  be  supposed  to  act  at  any  point  of  its 
direction,  we  may  consider  D  as  the  point  of  application  of 
the  resultant  of  P  and  Q ;  or  we  may  suppose  the  forces  P 
and  Q  themselves  to  act  at  D,  P  parallel  to  AB  and  Q  to 
AC\  or  still  further,  we  may  suppose  P  to  act  at  C  in  the 
direction  CD. 

Again,  the  force  B  which  acts  at  A  may  be  supposed  to 
act  at  C;  take  OE  to  represent  it  in  direction  and  magnitude, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  CDFE,  then  by  hypothesis 
CF  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  P  and  B  which  acted 
at  C:  hence  the  resultant  of  P  and  B  may  t^e  supposed  to 
act  at  F,  or  P  and  B  may  themselves  be  supposed  to  act  at 
that  point,  parallel  to  their  original  directions. 

Lastly,  the  force  Q,  which  is  at  present  supposed  to  be 
acting  at  D  in  the  direction  DF,  may  be  supposed  to  act 
ati?'. 

Hence  we  have  reduced  the  forces  P  and  Q  i-  B  acting  at 
A,ix>  P  and  Q-k-  B  acting  in  the  same  directions  at  F;  con- 
sequently ^  is  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant, 
and  therefore  AF  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant :  that  is,  if 
the  proposition  be  true  for  P  and  Q,  and  also  for  P  and  B,  It 
is  true  for  P  and  Q  +B. 

But  the  proposition  is  true  for  P  and  P,  and  alsa  for 
P  and  P,  therefore  it  is  true  for  P  and  2P,  therefore  for  P 
and  SP,  and  so  on ;  therefore  generally  for  P  and  mP. 

In  like  manner  the  proposition  may  be  extended  to  mP 
and  nP,  (m  and  n  being  whole  numbers,)  that  is,  to  any  com-^ 
meimtrable/orces*. 

The  proposition  is  extended  to  incommensurable  forces 
as  follows. 

Let  AB,  A  C  represent  any  two  incommensurable  forces ; 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABDC,  and  if  AD  is  not  the 
direction  of  the  resultant,  let  it  be  AE.  Suppose  ^C  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  each  part  being  less 
than  ED,  and  suppose  distances  of  the  same  magnitude  to 

*  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  eommensurabh  when  theii  ratio  can  be  expressed  by 
the  ratio  of  two  whoie  numbers, 

u 
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be  set  off  along  CD  beginning  at  O,  then  one  of  the  divisions 
must  fall  between  E  and  2> ;  let  /*  be  the  point  which  marb 


the  division,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  AGFCy  then  AF 
is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  commensurabU  forces 
AGt  AC:  but  AF  makes  a  larger  angle  with  AC  than  AE^ 
that  is,  the  resultant  of  AG  and  AC  lies  further  away  from 
AC  than  the  resultant  of  AB  and  AC,  although  AG  is  less 
than  AB,  which  is  absurd:  hence  AE  is  not  the  direction  of 
the  resultant,  and  it  may  be  shewn  in  like  manner  that  no 
other  line  is  in  that  direction  except  AD.  Hence  the  pro- 
position, which  was  proved  for  eommensurahle  forces,  is  true 
for  incommensurable. 

IL  To  prove  the  parallelogram  of  forces  with  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  resultant. 

Let  AB,  AC  represent  the  forces ;  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram ABDC,  join  DA  and  produce  it  to  X>',  making  AlJf 
equal  to  the  resultant  of  AB  and  A  C  in  magnitude  ;  complete 
the  parallelogram  ABCfD',  and  join  ACT. 

Then  since  AD'  is  equal  to  the 
resultant  of  AB  and  AC,  and  drawn  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  their 
resultant,  the  three  forces  AB,  AC,  AD' 
will  balance  each  other,  and  therefore 
any  one  of  them  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  resultant  of  the  other  two ;  hence  B  b 

^C  is  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  AB,  Alf ;  but  AC 
is  also  in  that  direction,  therefore  AO,  AC  are  in  the  same 
straight  line.  Hence  ADBC  is  a  parallelogram;  therefore 
AD^BC'i  but  BC  ^AD\  therefore  ADmAUf.     And  by 
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construction  AD'  represents  the  resultant  of  AB  and  AC  in 
magnitude,  therefore  AD  also  represents  the  resultant,  and 
the  proposition  enunciated  is  true. 

9.  The  proposition,  which  we  have  now  established^  6ii« 
ables  us  to  reduce  any  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle 
to  one  single  force ;  for  we  can  find  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  the  forces,  then  of  that  resultant  and  a  third,  and  so  on. 

10.  As  the  parallelogram  of  forces  enables  us  to  com- 
pound two  forces  into  one,  so,  conversely,  we  are  able  by 
means  of  it  to  resolve  any  force  into  two,  that  is,  to  find  two 
forces  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  given  force.  This  is  a 
problem  which  obviously  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  so- 
lutions ;  in  fact,  if  upon  a  line  representing  the  given  force 
in  direction  and  magnitude,  as  diagonal,  we  describe  any 
parallelogram,  the  sides  of  that  parallelogram  will  represent 
forces,  which  by  their  composition  are  equivalent  to  the 
given  force. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  supply  the  student 
with  a  few  examples  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
forces. 

Ex.  1.  Two  forces,  meaaured  by  3lbs.  and  4i\m.  respeo- 
tively,  act  on  a  particle,  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  find 
the  magnitude  of  their  resultant. 

If  AB,  AC  represent  the 
forces,  and  we  complete  the  rect- 
angle ABDC,  we  have 

AD'  ^AB'^  AC^ 

=  9  +  16-25; 
.-.  AD  ^5, 
or  the  measure  of  the  resultant  is  5  lbs. 

Ex.  2.  Two  forces,  i  and  » lbs*  respectively,  ftet  at  an 
angle  of  60^;  find  tb^  direction  and  magnitude  of  their 
resultant. 
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Let  AB  and  AC  repre- 
sent the  forces,  AD  their  re- 
sultant, and  let  BAD  -  0. 
Then  by  the  data  of  the  pro- 
blem, BAC  «  60^ 


.%  AD^  «  AC^  +  CD'  -  ZAC  .  CD  cos  ACD 
-  JC  +  AB'  +  ZAC .  AB  cos  BAC 

^  4^  +  1  +^cos6(f 
=  5  +  2,  (since  cos  6(JP  «  ^) 
=  7;_ 
.•.  AD  -  v/7. 

Again,  from  the  triangle  ABD, 

sin  e         BD 
^nABD"  AD* 

2 


or,  sin  0  m  —r=r  sin  6(fi  «  #y  ^. 


Ex.  3.     Three  forces  P,  Q,  R  are  in  equilibrium ;  find 
the  angles  between  their  directions. 

-D' 

Let  ABt  A  C  represent  P  and  Q  respectively ; 

^       ^     complete  the  parallelogram  ABDCt  and  pro- 

duce  DA  to  D\  making  AD'  «  AD ;  then  AD' 

represents  R. 
B         D 

Let  BAG  «  0 ;  .-.  ^CJ>  -  180^  -  0, 

and  uiD*  -  AC*  +  C2>'  +  2u<C  .  Ci>  cosd ; 

^      u<2>'  ^AC-CD^ 

•••  "^^  ^  -  — i^cTcD  — 

2PQ 

which  determines  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  P  and 
Q.  The  angles  between  the  directions  of  P  and  B,  Q  and  R, 
are  known  in  like  manner. 
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Ex.  4.  As  a  further  illustration  we.  will  shew,  how  the 
direction  of  the  normal  or  tangent  to '  an  ellipse  may  be 
deduced  firom  the  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  three 
forces  acting  at  one  point. 

Let  iS",  J?  be  two  fixed  points  in  the  plane  of  the  papert 
and  to  them  let  the  extremities  of  a  fine  thread  SPH  be 
fastened,  upon  which  a  small  ring  or  bead  P  runs  freely. 
Then  if  P  be  made  to  move  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  portions  of  thread  SP,  HP  stretched,  its  locus  will  be  an 
ellipse. 

Now  suppose  we  have  a  force  JB,  the  tension  of  another 
thread  for  instance,  acting  upon  the  ring  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  it  at  rest.  Then  we  shall  have  the  ring  at  rest 
under  the  action  of  the  force  R,  and  the  tensions  of  the  twp 
portions  of  thread  SP  and  HP ;  but  these  tensions  must  be 
equal,  since  the  tension  of  the  thread  cannot  be  different  at 
different  points.  Hence  the  direction  of  R  must  make  equal 
angles  with  the  two  portions  of  the  thread. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  the  ring  should  be  at  rest, 
unless  the  force  R  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  ring  would  move,  if  it  moved  at  all :  that  is,  the 
direction  of  jR  must  be  normal  to  the  ellipse  which  is  the 
locus  of  P. 

Therefore  the  normal  to  the  ellipse  which  is  the  locus  of 
P  bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  distances  SP^  HP. 

11.  The  parallelogram  of  forces  may  be  stated  in  an- 
other form,  under  which  it*  is  called  the  Triangle  of  Forces* 
For  we  have  seen  that  three  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium, 
provided  they  are  proportional  to  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  act  on  a  particle  parallel  to  those  sides ; 
but  the  sides  and  diagonal  form  a  triangle;  indeed,  it  i3 
the  same  thing  whether  we  say  of  three  straight  lines  that 
they  are  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelograpi,  or  that 
they  form  a  triangle ;  hence  we  may  assert,  that  forces  will 
be  in  equilibrium,  when  they  are  proportional  to  the  Mdes 
of  a  triangle  formed  by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  their  direc- 
tions* 
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Supp08e>  in  fact,  that  the  forces 
P,  Q,  It  are  id  equilibrium  on  the  par- 
ticle O ;  draw  any  three  gtraight  lines 
parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  three 
forces,  and  let  JBO  be  the  triangle 
formed  by  their  intersections,  then 

J^  :  Q  t  R  i:  AB  t  BC  :  OJ. 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  if  two  sides  ot  a  triangle 
taken  in  order  from  an  angular  point  represent  in  magnitude 
and  direction  two  forces  which  act  at  that  point,  then  the 
third  side,  not  taken  in  the  same  order  as  the  other  two, 
will  represent  the  resultant.  Thus  if  AB,  BC  represent  two 
forces  acting  at  A^  then  AC^  (not  CA,)  will  represent  the 
Resultant 

And  this  proposition  may  be  generalised  so  as  to  assume 
a  form  under  which  it  may  be  called  the  Polygon  of  Forces: 
thus,  if  any  number  of  lines  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE...NP,  repre- 
sent in  magnitude  and  direction  forces 
acting  at  A,  then  the  line  AP  completing 
the  polygon  will  represent  the  resultant. 
It  foUows>  of  course,  that  if  a  particle  be 
acted  upon  by  forces  which  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sides  of  a  polygon  taken 
in  order,  the  particle  will  be  at  rest.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  lines  forming  the  polygon  need  not  lie  in  one 
plane. 

tJoR.     If  a,  $,  7  are  the  angles  between  the  directions  of 
Q  and  R,  R  and  P,  P  and  Q  respectively,  then 

P  :   Q  :  £  ::  sin  a  :  sin  /3  :  sin  y ; 

or,  (as  it  may  be  otherwise  written,) 

P  Q  R 

sin  a      sin  )3      sin  7  * 

12«     It  follows  from  the  triangle  of  forces,  that  ftny  con- 
clusions established  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sides  and 
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angles  of  a  iriangle^  may  be  extended  to  the  magnltudeH  and 
directions  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  For  instancej  we  may 
conclude  from  Euclid,  i.  20,  that  of  three  forces  in  equi-. 
librium  any  two  must  be  greater  than  the  third* 

13.  We  have  seen  that  a  force  in  a  given  direction  may 
always  be  replaced  by  two  forces  in  two  other  directions, 
which  forces  are  called  the  components  of  the  original  force. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  these  components  being 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  requires  notice.  Let 
AD  represent  a  force^  which  is  re-  |l 
solved  into  the  two  rectangular 
components  JB^  AC.  Then  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  force  JB  has 
DO  tendency  to  move  the  particle 
in  the  direction  AC,  neither  has 
AC  any  tendency  to  move  it  in 
the  direction  AB.  Hence  we  may 
say  that  AB^  AC  measure  the  whole  effect  of  AD  in  the  di« 
rections  AB,  AC  respectively,  and  they  are  usually  termed 
the  resolved  parts  of  AD. 

IP  we  call  the  angle  BAD  9,  we  have 

ABm  AD  COB  e, 

AC ''AD  sine. 

Hence,  if  ^  be  the  resolved  part  of  a  force  P  in  a  direction 
making  an  angle  0  with  the  direction  of  P,  and  F  the  resolved 
part  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  X,  we  shall 
have 

JT-Pcosft 
r-Psind. 

Also,  tanC  -  ^,  and  JT*  +  F *  -  P\ 

The  preceding  formulas  may  be  looked  upon  as  funda- 
mental in  Statics;  they  enable  us  to  solve  the  following  most 
general  problem. 
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14.  Any  numher  of  forces  act  at  the 'same  point,  their 
directions  all  lying  in  the  same  plane ;  find  the  direction  ani 
magnitude  of  their  restUtant. 

Let  P  be  any  one  of  the  forces 
acting  at  the  point  A.  Let  the 
plane  of  the  paper  be  that  in 
-which  the  forces  act;  in  that 
plane  choose  any  two  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  AJC 
and  AY,  and  let  0  be  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  P  makes 
with  AJT.   Then  P  is  equivalent  to 

P  cos  0  acting  in  the  direction  AX, 
together  with  PsinO AY. 

In  like  manner,  a  force  P^,  the  direction  of  which  makes  an 
angle  ff  with  AXy  is  equivalent  to 

P*  cos  0'  acting  in  the  direction  AJT, 
together  with  P^sinff AY. 

And  so  on  for  any  number  of  forces.  Hence,  adding  together 
the  forces  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  have  a 
system  of  forces  P,P  .^.  acting  at  angles  0,0 ...  with  the  line 
AX,  equivalent  to 

Pcos  0  +  P  cos  0  +  ...  acting  in  the  direction  AX^ 

together  with  P  sin  e  +  P' sin  0' + AT. 

For  shortness^  sake,  let 

Pcos0  +  P'cos0'  + ^X, 

PBin0  +  P  Bin0'  + «  Y, 

and  let  R  be  the  required  resultant,  (p  the  angle  which  its 
direction  makes  with  the  line  AX;  then 

R  cos  <p  ^  X, 

fis\n<p  ^  Y\ 


tan0  =  — ,i?  =  J?+ JP. 
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These  formulee  determine  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  of  the  system  of  forces. 

Ex.  A  particle  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  a  regular 
hexagon,  and  is  acted  upon  by  forces  tending  to  the  angles  of 
the  hexagon  and  mea- 
sured by  Pp  P,,  Pj,  P^, 
Pj,  Pj  respectively ;  de* 
termine  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  force. 

If  we  choose  the  line 
AX  so  as  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  an- 
gular points,  it  wiU  be 
easily  seen  that  we 
shall  have  in  this  ex- 

ample,  f  obserring  that  cos  &fi'''\,  and  sin  60»- ) , 

^-  P,  +  P.i  -  P,i-  P«  -  P.  i  +  P.i 
-  P,  -P,  +  i(P.  -  P,-  P.  +  P.), 

V2         2  2         2  / 

Suppose,  for  instance,  Pi «  i,  Pa «  2,  P,  «  s,  P^  =  4,  P^  -  5, 
Pe  «  6,  then 

Jir«l-4  +  ^(2-3-5+6)=-S, 

.'.  tan  0  «  \/5,  or  0  -  60® ; 
/?«  9  +  27  -  36,  or  il  =  -  6. 

Thus  the  resultant  is  completely  determined ;  we  take  the 
negative  value  of  J2,  because  since  X ^R  cos  0,  and  in  this 
case  J[  is  negative  and  cos  0  positive,  It  must  be  negative. 
•It  would  have  come  to  the  same-thing  if  we  had  taken  0  «  z^fiP^ 
and  JZ  positive. 
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1 5.  To  find  th€  eanditiom  of  equiUbrium  of  any  syMUm  of 
forcesy  dcHfiff  in  one  plane  at  the  eame  point 

Suppose  the  forces  are  reduced  to  one  (it),  as  in  the  last 
article ;  then  in  order  that  there  may  be  equilibrium  we  must 
hare 

JS-O, 

or  X^+Y^^  0. 
And  this  equation  is  equivalent  to  these  two, 

or  /*  cosfl  +  P'  cosd'  + -  0, 

P  8in0+  P'  sin0'+ «  0. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  by  saying,  that  the  sum  of  the  forces  resolved 
in  any  two  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other  must  vanish. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LEVER. 

16.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  forces  acting  on  a  par- 
ticle only ;  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  action 
of  forces  on  a  rigid  body,  there  will  be  other  conditions  of 
equilibrium  besides  those  already  deduced.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  particle  the  only  necessary  condition  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  motion  of  translation ;  but  in  order  that  a  rigid 
body  may  be  at  rest  it  is  not  sufficient  that  any  one  point  in 
it  should  be  fixed,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  no 
twisting  about  that  point.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  two 
forces  acting  on  a  rigid  rod,  one  point  of  which  is  fixed ;  sup- 
posing that  the  forces  tend  to  twist  the  rod  in  opposite  ways, 
we  can  find  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  counteract 
each  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  produce  equilibrium, 

Dbf.  a  rigid  rod,  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  in  its 
length,  is  called  a  lever. 

Def.  The  fixed  point  is  called  the  fulcrum,  and  the  dis- 
tances between  the  fulcrum  and  the  extremities  the  arms* 
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Dbf.  The  fMnneni  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  given 
point,  is  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  from 
the  point  on  its  direction. 

17.  Prop.  If  two  farces  acting  at  the  extremities  ofaUver 
and  tending  to  twist  the  lever  opposite  ways  produce  equilibrium^ 
ihs  moments  of  the  forces  about  the  fulcrum  are  equaL 

Let  P,  Q  be  the  two  forces  acting  at  J.  and  B,  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  lever.  Produce  the  di- 
rections of  P  and  Q  until  they  meet  in  C, 
then  P  and  Q  maj  both  be  supposed  to 
act  at  C :  take  Cm,  On  proportional  to 
P  and  Q,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
^  '  ^     Ompn;  join  Cp  and  produce  it  to  cut 

AS  in  Oy  then  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  acts  in  the  direction 
CO,  and  therefore  O  must  be  the  fulcrum,  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  equilibrium.  Draw  OD,  OE  perpendicular  to 
AC,  BC ;  then 

P     sin  Cpm      CO  sin  BOO      OE 
Q  ^  sin  mOp  "^  COsin  AGO  "  OD * 
.\  P  .OD^Q,.  OE, 
or  the  moments  of  P  and  Q  about  O  are  equal. 

If  the  forces  act  parallel  to  each  other^  their  directions 
will  not  meet  as  they  arc  supposed  to  do  in  the  preceding 
proposition;  in  this  case  we  must  proceed  as  follows.  We 
shall  suppose,  though  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  forces  act 
perpendicular  to  the  lever. 

At  A  and  B  apply  any  two  equal  and  opposite  forces 

S  in  the  direction  of  the  lever ;  this 
will  manifestly  not  affect  the  equili- 
brium ;  then  the  resultant  of  P  and 
S  will  be  some  force  in  the  direc- 
tion CA  suppose,  and  that  of  Q  and 
1?  ^  S  some  force  in  the  direction  OB. 

Suppose  them  both  to  act  at  C,  and  there  to  be  resolved 
into  their  constituent  parts  P  and  S,  Q  and  8\  the  portions 
S^  S  will  destroy  each  other,  leaving  a  resultant  P  -f  Q  in  the 
direction  CO  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  forces. 
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Then  the  fiides  of  the  triangle  AOO  are  parallel  to  the 
directions  of  the  forces  P,  S  and  their  resultant ; 


p 

CO 
'  AO' 

Q 

8" 

CO 
BO* 

in  like  manner, 

.\P.JO«^Q.  BO. 

The  same  method  is  applicable,  when  the  forces  are  not 
perpendicular  to  the  arm. 

If  T?e  had  first  proved  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration  for  the  case  of  parallel  forces  perpendicular  to 
the  arm,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  deduce  the  more 
general  case.  Por  if  in  the  first  figure  of  page  S19  we  sup- 
pose the  forces  P  and  Q  to  be  each  resolved  into  two,  one 
parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  arm,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  latter  portions  of  P  and  Q  only  is  there  any 
tendency  to  twist  the  lever;  and  these  latter  portions  are 
respectively  P  sin  CJO^  Q  sin  CBO,  hence 

P  sin  OAO  xAO'^  Qsin  GBO  x  BO, 
or  P .  OZ)  «  Q  .  OJE, 
as  was  proved  before. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  in  all  cases  two  forces,  acting 
in  the  same  plane,  on  a  rigid  body,  one  point  of  which  is 
fixed,  will  produce  equilibrium  when  their  moments  about 
the  fixed  point  are  equal ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  the  reasoning 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  simple  lever,  is  applicable  to  a 
rigid  body  of  any  shape.  This  is  called  the  principle  of 
the  lever. 

Ex.  1.  Two  weights*  of  3  and  4  lbs.  respectively,  balance 
on  the  extremities  of  a  lever,  the  length  of  which  is  6  feet : 
find  the  fulcrum. 

Let  tv  be  its  distance  from  that  extremity  at  which  the 
weight  of  3  lbs.  is  suspended ;  then  6  -  07  is  its  distance  from 
the  other ; 
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••.  8fl7  «  4  (6  -  w). 
ix  -  24, 
24 

—  «  s|^  feet. 


w 


Ex.  2.  A  weight  of  4  lbs.  is  suspended  from  a  straight 
lever,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  fulcrum ;  determine 
the  force,  which,  acting  at  an  angle  of  80^  with  the  lever, 
and  at  a  distance  of  s  feet  from  the  fulcrum,  will  produce 
equilibrium. 


Let  P  be  the  required  force. 
Then  we  have 

Px  Ssin30^-4  X  2, 

P--x8  =  —  «54  lbs. 

18.     The  principle  of  the  lever  may  be  extended  to  aiiy 
number  of  forces. 


B 31 
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For  let  JO  be  a 
straight  lever  moveable 
about  the  fulcrum  (7,  and 
let  forces  be  applied  at  A, 

B  and  O,     Conceive  each  n    o  +r 

of  these  forces  to  be  re- 
solved  into  two,  one  parallel  to  AC,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it ;  the  former  parts  wiU  have  no  tendency  to  twist  the  lever, 
and  we  may  therefore  confine  our  attention  wholly  to  the 
ktter,  which  call  P,  Q,  and  R. 

Now  Q  ftnd  R  acting  at  B  and  O  are  equivalent  to  a 
ffii^le  force  Q-^  R  acting  at  some  point  D,  such  that 

Q.BD^R.OD; 
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this  follows  from  Art.  17.  And  therefore,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  equilibrium,  we  must  have 

P.  AO^{(i  +  R)OD. 

But  Q.OD'^Q.OB^Q.  BD, 

B.OD^R.OC  --a  .  CD^R.  OC-Q.BD; 

.\  P.  AO^Q.  OB  -hR.  OC, 

or  the  moment  of  P  —  sum  of  the  moments  of  Q  and  J2.  If 
we  estimate  moments  as  positive  or  negative  according  as 
they  tend  to  twist  the  lever  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  we 
may  then  say  that  three  forces  will  produce  equilibrium  when 
the  algebraical  sum  of  their  moments*  about  the  fulcrum  is 
zero. 

And  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  any  number  of  forces. 

Also  the  same  thing  will  hold  of  any  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane  on  a  rigid  body,  one  point  of  which  is  fixed; 
hence  we  may  say  that  such  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium 
when  the  algebraical  sum  of  their  moments  about  the  fixed 
point  is  zerof . 

ON  THE  ACTION  AND  REACTION  OF  SMOOTH 
SURFACES  IN  CONTACT. 

19.  When  two  bodies  are  pressed  together  by  the  action 
of  any  forces,  each  wiU  exert  upon  the  other  a  certain  force ; 
if  we  call  the  force  exerted  by  one  body  its  action^  we  may 
call  that  of  the  other  upon  the  first  the  reaction,  and  it  is 
evident,  upon  consideration,  that  these  must  be  equal  in 
intensity  and  opposite  in  direction.     For  if  a  person  presses 

*  It  u  manifest  that  P.  ^O  is  the  moment  of  the  force  applied  at  A,  For  in  the 
figure  of  An.  17,  the  moment  of  P  is  P,  ODy  which »  P.AOctm  AOD  =AOx  iCiolveA 
part  of  P  perpendicular  to  OA, 

t  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  any  rigid  body, 
acted  upon  by  forces  the  directions  of  which  lie  in  the  same  or  in  parallel  planet.  For  so 
far  as  trantlatioH  is  concerned,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  that  the  sams  of  the  forces  resolved  in 
any  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  should  be  aero,  exactly  at  if  they  acted 
parallel  to  their  own  directions  upon  a  single  particle ;  and  so  far  as  twisting  is  ooncened, 
it  will  be  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  forces  should  be  such  as  not  to  twist  the  body 
^bout  any  point  supposed  to  be  fixed,  that  is,  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  sboot 
any  point  must  be  sero.  The  point  about  which  the  momenu  are  estimated  need  not  bs 
in  the  body,  since  we  may  suppose  the  body  rigidly  connected  with  any  point,  and 
about  such  point  there  must  be  no. tendency  to  twist. 
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his  finger  upon  the  table  it  is  manifest  that  the  table  returns 

a  pressure  equal  to,  because  it  is  the  effect  of,  the  pressure 

of  the  finger ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

But  Tvhat  will  be  the  direction  of  this  mutual  pressure  ? 

We  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  the  action  of  two  bodies 

smooth  and  lying  all  in  one  plane. 

Let  BAC^  ffAC'  be  two  such  bodies, 

touching  at  A^  and  let  R  be  the 

mutual  pressure.     Then  since  the 

surfaces  touch  at  A,  they  have  a 

common  tangent  at  that  point,  and 

therefore  a  common  normal.     Now 

by  calling  a  body  smooth,  we  mean 

to  assert  that  there  is  no  tendency 

in  the  constitution  of  the  body  to 

prevent  motion  along  its  surface, 

consequently  no  part  of  the  mutual 

pressure  of  two  smooth  surfaces  can 

be  along  the  surface  or  along  the  common  tangent^  that  is, 

the  ufhoU  mtut  be  in  the  direction  of  the  common  normal. 

In  the  case  of  a  particle  pressing  upon  a  curve,  we  must 
consider  that  the  pressure  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal 
to  the  curre ;  and  when  resting  on  a  plane,  the  pressure  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  in  treating  statical  problems 
which  involve  more  than  one  body,  we  usually  consider  what 
action  and  reaction  will  exist  between  each  two  of  the  bodies, 
and  having  denoted  them  by  certain  symbols,  as  F,  Q,  R,  &c., 
we  consider  the  equilibrium  of  each  body  separately.  An 
example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  problem  of  the  wedge 
(Art.  33). 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS. 

The  Mechanical  Powers  ar0  the  elementary  forms  of  all 
machines,  and  may  be  considered  as  simple  devices  for 
enabling  a  smaller  force*  usually  called  the  Fewer  (P),  to  be 
in  equilibrium  with  a  larger  force,  usually  called  the  Weight 
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(W).  They  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — ^the  Lever,  the 
Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Toothed  Wheel,  the  Fully,  the  In- 
clined Plane,  the  Wedge,  and  the  Screw.  In  the  following 
articles  the  ratio  of  JP  to  fF  will  be  investigated  in  these 
several  cases ;  if  the  ratio  be  gfreater  than  that  which  we 
determine,  motion  will  ensue. 


(1)      The  Lever. 

20.  We  have  already  considered  the  principle  of  the 
Lever  as  a  general  mechanical  principle,  and  we  have  shewn 
that  two  forces  will  balance  about  a  fulcrum  when  their 
moments  about  it  are  equal ;  but  the  lever  may  also  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Mechanical  Powers,  and  so  con- 
sidering it  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  lever,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  Fulcrum  with  respect  to  the  Power 
and  Weight. 

The  first  has  the  fulcrum  between  the  power  and  the 
weight.  In  this  case  any  amount  of  mechanical  advantage 
may  be  gained,  by  making  the  arm  upon  which  the  power 
acts  sufficiently  long.  A  crow-bar  used  to  lift  great  weights, 
a  poker,  a  pair  of  scissors,  are  examples.  Let  us  examine 
one  of  these ;  in  the  poker,  the  coals  are  the  weight,  the 
bar  of  the  fire-place  the  fulcrum,  the  force  exerted  by  the 
hand  the  power. 

The  second  kind  of  lever  has  the  weight  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.  The  oar  of  a  boat  is  an  example, 
in  which  the  water  forms  the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  of  the 
boat  applied  at  the  rowlock  the  weight,  and  the  power  is 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  rower. 

The  third  kind  has  the  point  of  application  of  the  power 
between  the.  fulcrum  and  the  weight.  The  most  interesting 
example  is  the  human  arm,  when  applied  to  lift  a  weig^ht  by 
turning  about  the  elbow ;  here  the  fulcrum  is  the  elbow,  and 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  wrist  by  means  of  sinews,  which 
exert  a  force  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  contract. 

The  mechanical  conditions  of  each  of  these  three  classes 
may  be  thus  expressed.     If  a  represent  the  arm  at  which  the 
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power  acts,  &  that  at  which  the  weight  acts»  then  (supposing 
the  power  to  act  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  arm) 

Pa  -  Wb, 

or— -«  -». 
W      a 

*  The  condition  of  equilibriam  of  two  weights  balancing  on  a  straight  lerer  may 
be  inTestigated  without  assuming  the  rules  for  the  resolution  and  composition  of  forces 
u  follows.  The  demonstration  depends  upon  the  following  Lemma:  Ths  ttoHeal effect 
^  a  untform  keavff  rod  it  the  same  as  if  U  be  supposed  to  be  eolleeied  at  iis  middle 
point.  The  truth  of  which  Lemma  is  apparent  from  the  consideration  that  such  a  rod 
would  manifestly  balance  about  its  middle  point,  and  therefore  an  upward  pressure 
spplted  there  equal  to  its  weight  would  support  it,  and  thus  shew  tliat  the  sUtical  effect 
of  the  rod  is  to  produce  a  downward  pressure  at  that  point  equal  to  its  weight. 

This  being  premised,  let  AB  be  a     a ;g  C      3)  j* B 

besTj  uniform  rod  equal  in  weight  to  "^  '       '  ' 

the  sum  of  two  giren  weights,  P  and 

W;  then  the  rod  AB  balances  about 

its  middle  point  C.  pY  ^) 

Biride  AB  in  D,  so  that  AD  :  DB  ::  P  :  H^,  and  let  i?  be  the  middle  point 
of  AD,  F  of  DB;  then  AD  or  P  may  be  conceiTed  to  be  collected  at  E  and  BD 
otWsXP.    Conaeqiiently  P  acting  at  E  will  balance  about  C,  IT  acting  at  F. 
Bat  EC^AC-AE^BC-ED^DB-SC; 

/.  DB  =  2EC, 
simUarly  AD  =  2CF ; 
.•.  P:  WuAD  iDB, 
::  CFiEC; 
mP.EC  =  W.CF. 
CJpon  the  doctrine  of  the  lever  thus  demonstrated  it  'is  possible  to  construct  a  com- 
plete system  of  statics :  the  steps  are  as  follows.    From  the  preceding  proposition  it 
Is  easy  to  condnde  that  two  forces  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  any  Itfrcr 
will  produce  equilibrium  when  their  moments  are  equal  and  tending  to  twist  in  opposite 
wsjs.    And  this  being  premised  we  can  demonstrate  the  parallelogram  of  ibrces. 

l^tAm^  An  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  two  forces  P  and  Q  acting  at 
the  point  A :  complete  the  parallelogram  Am  Bn  and  draw  AB,  Also  draw  BC^ 
BD  perpendicular  to  Am,  An  produced.    Now  suppose  A 

AB  to  be  a  lerer  moveable  about  B  and  acted  on  by  the 
fflvces  P  and  Q  at  A,   Then 

P      Am     idnmBA      tin  nAB     BD 


Q       An      nnmAB     tinmAB     BC* 
CftP.BC'^Q.BD; 
therefore  the  forces  P  and  Q  would  keep  the  lever  at  rest  p  '     B  O 

And  nnce  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  P  and  Q 
together,  it  also  acting  at  A  would  keep  the  lever  at  rest  But  no  single  force  acting 
at  A  can  keep  the  lever  at  rest,  unless  it  act  in  the  direction  AB ;  consequontlyi  AB 
k  the  dsreeHon  of  the  resultant 

That  AB  represents  the  resultant  in  mefgniti^  must  be  proved  as  in  Art.  8. 

Having  demonstrated  the  fundamental  proposition  in  this  manner*  the  rest  of  the 
system  would  be  the  same  as  in  that  adopted  in  the  text 

15 
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Hence  mecbanical  advantage  is  gained  or  not,  according 
as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  b.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
first  kind  of  lever  advantage  may  or  may  not  be  gained,  in 
the  second  it  is  always  gained,  in  the  third  it  is  never  gained. 
The  human  arm  therefore  acts  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage, 
but  this  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  agility 
and  neatness  which  result  from  its  actual  construction. 

The  weighing  machines  in  ordinary  use  are  applications 
of  the  principle  of  the  lever.  The  simplest  is  the  common 
balance. 

Let  AB  be  a  rigid  rod,  CD  a  small  rigid  piece  attached 

to  its  middle  point  and  perpendicular  to 
?  it,  and  let  D  be  fixed;  E,  F  two  scales 
or  pans  of  equal  weight  depending  from 


the  extremities  A  and  B.  Then  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  scales  be  equally 
loaded,  the  beam  AB  will  be  horizontal, 
if  not|  that  the  more  heavily  loaded 
scale  will  cause  the  extremity  to  which  it  is  attached  to 
preponderate.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  explanation 
we  have  spoken  of  CD  as  a  small  piece  attached  to  AB\ 
in  reality  D  is  merely  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  beam 
to  the  extremities  of  which  the  scales  are  attached. 

The   preceding  explanation   represents   the  balance   in 
its  simplest  form,  and  exhibits  its  principles:    in   practice 
many   modifications   and  additional   contrivances   must    be 
introduced ;  much  skill   has  been  expended  upon  the  con- 
struction of  balances,  and  great  delicacy  has  been  obtained. 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  describe  all  the 
features  in  the  construction  of  firstrate  balances,  by  means 
of  which  a  degree  of  acciuracy  has  been  arrived  at,  which  is 
truly   wonderful:   there   are  however  two  or  three    points 
to  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  call  attention. 

The  beam  should  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  knife- 
edge,  that  is,  a  projecting  metallic  edge  transverse  to  ita 
length,  which  rests  upon  a  plate  of  agate  or  other  hard 
substance.  The  chains  which  support  the  scales  should  be 
suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the  beam  in  the  same 
manner. 
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The  pomi^  of  support  of  the  beam  should  be  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  scales ;  and  when 
the  balance  is  not  loaded  the  beam  should  be  horizontal. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  a  balance,  first  ascertain  that 
the  beam  is  horizontal  when  the  balance  is  not  loaded; 
then  place  two  weights  in  the  scales  such  that  the  beams 
shall  be  horizontal ;  lastly,  change  these  weights  into  oppo-^ 
site  scales,  if  the  beam  still  remain  horizontal  the  balance  is 
a  true  one. 

The  chief  requisite  of  a  good  balance  is  what  is  termed 
iensibility;  that  is  to  say,  if  two  weights   which  are  very 
nearly  equal  be  placed  in  the  scales,  the  beam  should  vary 
muibly  from  its  horizontal  position.    -In  order  to  produce 
this  result  two  conditions  should  be  satisfied;  (l)  the  point 
of  support  of  the  beam  and  the  points  of  suspension  of  the 
scales  should  be  in  the  same  straight  line ;  the  consequence 
of  this  will  be  that  two  equal  weights  in  the  scales  will  pro- 
duce a  resultant  through  the  point  of  support,   they    will 
therefore    have  no  effect  whatever  in  twisting   the  beam, 
and  the  deviation  from  horizontality  will  be  the  same  for  a 
given  difference  of  weights  however  great  the  weights  them- 
selves may  be ;  (2)  the  point  of  support  should  be  very  near 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  a  little  above  it ;  the 
nearer  these  two  points  are  to  each  other  the  greater  will< 
be  the  sensibility,  for  the  weight  of  the  beam  acting  at  its 
centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  small  dif- 
ference of  the  weights  acting  at  one  end  of  the  beam,  and 
this  difference  of  the  weights  will  act  at  a  greater  mechani- 
cal advantage  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
is  to  the  fulcrum. 

•  «  .  * 

If  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  be  very  g^eat  the  addition 
of  a  small  weight  to  either  scale  will  cause  the  beam  to. 
oscillate,  and  sonie  time  wiU  elapse  before  it  attains,  its 
position  of  equilibrium;  on  this  account  the  beam  is 
sometimes  fnrnished  with  a  pointer  and  a  graduated  arc 
of  a  circle ;  if  the  pointer  oscillates  through  equal  arcs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  point  which  corresponds  to  horizon- 
tality, we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  scales  are  equally  loaded,' 
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without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  beam  will   ulti- 
mately rest  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Another  kind  of  weighing  machine  is  the  steelyard.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  lever  having  unequal  arms,  and  so 
arranged  that  one  weight  may  be  made  to  weigh  a  variety  of 
others  by  sliding  it  upon  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  and  so 
changing  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

Prop.     To  graduate  the  common  etedyard. 

Let  C  be  the  fulcrum,  W  the  subtance  to  be  weighed 
hanging  at  the  extremity  A^ 
P  the  moveable  weight.  Now 
if  the  weights  FT  and  P  were  ^j 


removed,  the  longer  arm  of     C      5Td  M 

the  steelyard  which  is  that     x  ^ 

upon  which  P  hangs  would    W 

preponderate;  suppose  then 

that  £  is  a  point  such  that  P  hanging  from  it  would  keep 

the  steelyard  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  take  CD  »  £C, 

then  the  moment  about  C  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 

steelyard  itself  is  equivalent  to  the  moment  of  P  h^fc^wging 

fr0m  2>. 

Now  let   W  hang  from  A^  and  P  from  any  point  E^  then 
for  equilibrium  we  must  have 

W  .AC--P.CD'{'P.CE^P.BE\ 

W 
.\  BE ''—.AC. 

Suppose  that  P  >■  lib.,  and  make  W  successively  equal  to 
lib.,  2lbs.,  slbs.,...then  the  values  of  BE  will  be  AC^  %AC, 
3^C...and  these  distances  must  be  set  off,  measuring  from 
i?i  and  the  points  so  determined  marked  lib.,  2lbs.,  Slbs.*.. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  steelyard ;  one  may  be 
mentioned,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  instrument  in 
this,  that  the  weight  is  fixed  and  the  fulcrum  moTeaUe 
instead  of  the  reverse.  We  shall  see  that  this  unylr^g  an 
important  difference  in  the  mode  of  graduation. 
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Prop*     To  graduate  the  Danish  Steelyard. 

Let   B   be  the  point  on   ai  — n 

which   the   instrument   would     [  ^    v^ 

balance  if  no  weight  were  sua-    #  j^ 

pended  at  J;   and  when  the    ^ 

weight  W  is  suspended  at  A,  let  C  be  the  place  of  the 
Adcrum ;  also  let  P  be  the  entire  weight  of  the  instrument, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  pressure  P  at  B. 
Then  for  equilibrium  we  must  have 

W.JC-^P.BCm  P(AB^JC); 

P 

•••-^C-^r;: ^>  AB. 

Hence  making  W^  lib.,  2lbs.»  slbs.,.. .successively,  we  shall 
be  able  to  mark  upon  the  steelyard  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions of  the  fulcrum. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  whereas  the  distances  from  the 
point  J  of  the  successive  marks  of  graduation,  corresponding 
to  equal  increments  of  W,  in  the  common  steelyard  f&rm  an 
arithmetical  progression,  in  the  Danish  steelyard  they  form 
an  harmonica!* 


{i)     The  Wheel  and  Jsle. 

21.     This  machine  consists  of  two 

cylinders  having  their  axes  coincident, 

(((       IT"     the   two   cylinders   forming  one  rigid 

piece,   or   being   cut  from   the   same 

piece ;  the  larger  is  called  the  wheel, 

the  smaller  the  axle.  The  cord  by  which 

the  weight  is  suspended  is  fastened  to 

T^  the  axle  and  coiled  round  it ;  the  power 

acts,  aometimes  by  a  cord  coiled  round  the  wheel,  sometimes 

by  handspikes,  as  in  the  capstant  sometimes  by  handles,  oa 

in  the  windkiee. 


The  vjindkua  ia  used  for  sitch  purposes  as  Umt  of 
rtusing  an  anchor.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  strong 
cylindrical  beam,  move- 
able about  a  horizontal 
axis,  the  extremities  being 
inserted  into  two  strong 
upright  pieces  in  irhich 
they  are  capable  of  turn- 
ing freely.  One  end  of 
a  rope  ia  coiled  partially 

round  the  windlass,  and  to  the  other  end  is  attached  the 
anchor  or  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  a  number  of  apertures 
are  made  in  the  windlass  perpendicuIa^  to  its  axis,  and  in 
these  are  inserted  short  bars  called  handapikea ;  by  means 
of  these  it  ia  evident  that  the  windlass  may  be  made  to 
rerolre,  and  when  by  its  revolution  a  handepilLe  is  brought 
inconveniently  low  it  is  taken  out  and  reinserted  in  a  more 
convenient  place.  The  windlass  in  the  figure  is  represented 
with  fixed  bars,  instead  of  handspikea,  which  in  some  appli- 
cations of  the  machine  is  a  more  convenient  arrangement. 

Some  inconvenience  arises  from  the  necessity  of  changing 
{he  position  of  the  handspikes ;  this  ia  avoided 
in  the  capstan,  the  principle  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  windlass,  but  the  axis  is 
vertical,  and  a  person  may  therefore  by  moving 
his  own  position  cause  the  capstan  to  revolve 
without  changing  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  handspike. 

22.      To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the   Weight,  when 
there  «  equilibrium  upon  the  Wheel  and  Axle. 

Let  AB,  CD  be  the  wheel  and  axle 
having  the  common  centre  0;  P  and  W 
the  power  and  weight,  supposed  to  act  by 
strings  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  respectively. 

For  umpUcity's  sake  P,  W  and  the 
arms  at  which  they  act  are  represented 
in  the  figure  as  in  the  same  plane. 
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From  the  common  centre  O  draw  OJ,  OD  to  the  points 
at  which  the  cords  supporting  P  and  W  touch  the  circum* 
ferences  of  the  wheel  and  axle  respectively ;  these  lines  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  directions  in  which  P  and  W  act ; 
hence,  by  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

P.AO^  W.OD, 

P      OD      radius  of  axle 

W     AO      radius  of  wheel  * 

It  is  evident  that,  by  increasing  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  any 
amount  of  mechanical  advantage  may  be  gained.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  merely 
that  of  the  lever;  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  being  this,  that  an  endless  series  of  levers  (so  to  speak) 
are  brought  into  play,  which  is  essential  to  the  practical  use 
of  the  lever,  when  applied  to  such  purposes  as  raising  a 
bucket  in  a  well,  heaving  an  anchor,  or  the  like. 

(3)     Toothed  Wheels. 

23.  One  wheel  may  be  made  to  act  upon,  or  as  it  is 
called  to  drive^  another  by  indenting  the  surface  of  each 
with  teeth,  and  fixing  the  centres  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  the  teeth  come  successively  into  contact* 
The  proper  form  for  the  teeth  of  such  wheels  is  a  question 
of  much  complexity,  which  will  not  be  entered  upon  here ; 
we  shall  only  investigate  in  general  the  relation  of  P  to  TT, 
when  there  is  equilibrium. 

24.  To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight  in  Toothed 
Wheels. 

Let  J,  B  he  the  cen* 
tres  of  the  wheels,  on  the 
circumference  of  which 
the  teeth  are  arranged, 
and  suppose  for  simpli- 
city's sake  that  P  and  W 
act  at  the  circumferences 
of  the  wheels,  and  that 
'the  radii  of  the  same 
respectively. 
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Also  let  two  of  the  teeth  be  in  contact  at  J?,  and  let  R  be 
the  mutual  pressure  of  the  teeth  in  contact,  which  acts  in 
the  direction  of  the  common  normal  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth ;  and  let  pp  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from 
A  and  B  respectively  on  the  common  normal. 

Then  the  wheel,  of  which  the  centre  is  Af  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  P  and  Jt 
tending  to  twist  it  in  opposite  ways ;  hence  by  the  prindide 
of  the  lever, 

P  .r^E.p. 
Similarly,  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  other  wheel, 

W.r'^R.p'. 


Hence 


P 
or    — 


I  > 


p'r 


(4)     The  PuUy. 

25.     The  pully,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  wheel, 
capable  of  turning  about  its  axis,  which  may  be  either  fixed 


Fig.  lu 


or  moveable.     A  cord  passes  over  a  portion  of  the  circum* 
ference;  if  the  axis  of  the  pully  is  fixed  (Fig.  L)  its  only  effect 
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18  to  change  the  direction  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  cord, 
bnt  if  it  is  moveable  (Fig.  11.)  a  mechanical  advantage  may  be 
gained,  as  we  shall  see  immediately.  Combinations  of  pullieii 
may  be  made  in  endless  variety ;  we  shall  here  consider  only 
the  simple  moveable  pully,  and  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
combinations. 

In  what  follows;  no  account  will  be  taken  of  the  weights 
of  the  puUies  themselves,  but  the  principles  may  easily  be 
extended  to  that  case.  Also  in  practice  there  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  friction,  when  P  is  on  the  point 
of  descending,  but  this  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  greater 
amplicnty. 

26.  To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight  in  the 
rimpk  moveable  PuUy. 


T 


Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  puUy,  which  is   i^ 
supported  by  a  cord  passing  under  it  and  at- 
tached to  some  fixed  point  C  at  one  end,  and 
stretched  by  the  force  jP  at  the  other.     Suppose 
ihe  weight  FT  to  be  suspended  from  the  centre  O. 

Join  tiie  points  A^  B,  at  which  the  contact  of 
the  cord  with  the  pully  commences,  by  a  straight 
line  AB,  which  will  pass  through  the  centre  O. 
Then  we  may  consider  the  mechanical  conditions 
of  the  problem  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  lever 
ABi  kept  in  equilibrium  about  the  fulcrum  O  by 
the  force  P  at  ^  and  the  tension  of  the  string 
at  B.  But  the  tension  of  the  string  must  be  the 
same  throughout,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  P. 
Hence  the  force  at  each  end  of  the  lever  is  P,  and  the  re- 
Bultant  of  these  two  parallel  forces  SP.  But  this  resultant 
supports  W; 

/.  2P  =  TT, 


^'Tf-5- 
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27.  T^  find  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weighty  in  a 
system  of  PuUite  in  which  each  puUy  hangs  by  a  eq>arat$ 
string.     (First  system  of  PuUies.) 

This  system  of  pullies  is  represented 
in  the  figure.  Suppose  there  are  n  pul- 
lies; then  the  tension  of  the  string  pass- 

W 
ing  under  the  first  =  —  (by  the  property 

of  the  simple  puUy).    The  tension  of  the 

W 
string  passing  under  the  second  «  —,  and 

SO  on.    That  of  the  string  under  the  last 

W 
pully  «•  — ;  but  this  must  be  equivalent 


to  the  power  P ; 

W 


.\P 


or 


W 


1 


(b 

yr 


28.  To  fnd  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight,  in  a 
system  of  Putties  in  which  the  same  string  passes  round  oQ 
the  Pullies.     (Second  system  of  Fullies.) 

This  system  is  represented  in  the  figure.  There 
are  two  blocks,  the  lower  one  moveable,  and  each 
containing  a  number  of  pullies.  Since  the  same 
string  goes  round  all  the  pullies,  the  tension  through- 
out will  be  the  same,  and  equal  to  the  power  P.  Let 
n  be  the  number  of  strings  at  the  lower  block,  then 
the  sum  of  their  tensions  will  be  nP,  and  we  shall 
have 

nP^  Wy 


^^iT-n- 


•  A  little  consideration  wiU  thew  that  if  the  wheeb  in  this  i]ritem  of  pnUici  be  t^wd, 
and  if  the  t  jetem  be  put  in  motion  by  the  descent  of  P,  the  pans  of  the  rope  whkh  pssi 
in  the  same  time  OTct  the  wheels  in  die  lower  block  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  nvnbai 
Ij  9^  5 ,  whilst  the  parts  which  pass  OTcr  the  wheels  in  the  upper  are  in  the  prepottisn 


29.  To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Powtr  to  the  Weight,  in  4 
tgttem  of  PtiUies  in  tohioh  all  the  atring*  are  attaehed  to  the 
Weight.     (Third  Bystem  of  PullieB.) 


The  fignre  representg  tbe  system.  The  tension 
of  the  string  by  which  P  hangs  is  P ;  that  of  the 
next  -  aP  (by  the  property  of  the  simple  pully ;) 
that  of  the  next  a'P,  and  so  on.  Let  there  be  n 
striogs,  then  the  tension  of  the  last  ■  3*~*P,  and  the 
Bum  of  all  the  tensions 

=  0  +S  +  2»+ +«"-')  P-  W; 

P  1  1 

or  -=>•• 


W       !+«  +  «»+. 


(5)     The  Inclined  Plane. 

30.  By  the  inclined  plane  is  meant  a  plane  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  problem  ia  to  find  the  force  necessary 
to  prerent  a  body  placed  upon  it  ftovk  sliding  down  mider  the 
action  of  its  own  weight.  The  plane  ia  supposed  smooth,  and 
therefore,  for  reasons  already  explained  (Art.  19,  page  S3S)t 
will  exert  a  pressure  on  the  body  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.  We  shall  have  to  apply  here 
the  general  principles  of  equilibrium  before  deduced,  vijs, 
that  the  sum  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  weight,  resolred  in 
any  two  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  must  sepa- 

of  !,  4,  8, So  that  while  the  Snt  wbed  below  leTalrei  ooce,  iha  flnl  wheel  abo** 

iTTDliei  twice,  the  wcmid  wberl  below  tbree  timei,  and  u  on.  If,  boweTer,  the  wbeeli 
dilfeied  in  ma  in  pn^ortim  to  the  qaaatitj  at  rope  wbldi  nrait  pau  over  then,  thcf 
■ould  rarolTe  in  the  laac  time.  Thui  if  the  ndii  of  the  wheel*  in  the  lower  blech  be 
Bade  fa  the  pioparfloQ  of  the  numbm  1, 3,  A.,.„.aiid  ihoae  jn  the  upper  in  the  proper. 

ticB  of  3,  4,  % the  wheels  would  all  reTolre  In  tbe  aame  time;  «td  this  being  the 

ease  *e  ma;  oljaetT*  fiuihci  that  luch  wbeeli  might  be  nit  in  the  facei  of  two  xditt 
IMcaa.  TU*  ia  tbe  principle  ef  WhiU't  puO]/,  a  machine  exttemel;  logeiiioiu  in  ila 
caDeeptian  and  preiaithig  cmuiderable  adratitaget  when  acctustdy  canttnicled  but 
pcMttemBrJltdaaMd. 
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rately  vanish:  the  two  equations  furnished  by  these  con- 
ditions will  enable  us  to  determine  not  only  the  ratio  of  th^ 
power  to  the  weight,  but  also  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
on  the  plane. 

31.     To  find  the  ratio  of  ike  Power  to  ike  Weighty  whtn 
there  is  eguUibrium  on  the  inclined  Plane. 

Let  a  be  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  to  the  horizon;  it  the 
pressure  of  the  plane  on  the 
weighty  which  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane ;  and  let  e  be 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of 
P  makes  with  the  plane.  Then, 
resolving  the  forces  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane,  we 
have 

Pcos«-  TTsina-O. 

£  -I-  P  sin  «  -  fFcos  a-d 

P 


(1). 

(2). 


Hence 


sma 


TTi  -  sm  a. 


W     cos  €  * 
Cor.  1.    If  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane,  c  «  o»  and 

P 
W 

Cor.  2.  From  the  preceding  corollary  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  uniform  cord,  part  of  which  rests  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  and  the  remainder  hangs  freely  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  plane,  will  be  in  equilibrium,  provided  the  two 
ends  of  the  cord  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  For  let  a 
be  the  portion  which  rests  on  the  plane,  6  the  portion  whidi 
hangs  vertically,  then  6  -^  a  sin  a;  but  the  force  P  acting  along 
the  plane,  which  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  vertical  portion, 
is  proportional  to  6,  and  the  weight  sustained  by  the  plane  or 
W  is  proportional  to  a,  .\  P  «  IT  sin  a,  which  is  the  condition 
of  equilibrium. 

CoR.  8.     More  generally,  there  will  be  equilibrium  when 
a  uniform  cord  rests  upon  two  inclined  planes  having  a  com* 
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mon  vertex,  provided  the  extremities  of  the  eords  are  in  the 
same  horizontal  line*. 

Cor.  4.     If  it  is  required  to  find  the  pressure  Ry  we  have, 
multiplying  (l)  by  sin  6  and  (2)  by  cos  e,  and  subtracting, 

R  cos  €  =  fFcos  (a  +  c). 

If  6-0,  JJ-JTcosa. 

31.    (bis).    The  results  of  the  preceding  article  may  also 
be  obtained  as  follows : 


Let  a,  e,  R  represent  the  same 
quantities  as  before.  Let  J  be  the 
point  of  the  plane  at  which  the 
weight  rests ;  draw  AC  vertical,  and 
from  C  draw  CB  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  inclined  plane  to 
meet  the  line  of  P's  action  in  B. 
Then  ihe  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  being  parallel  to  the 
directions  of  the  forces  P,  R,  W,  may  be  taken  to  represent 
those  forces.     (Art.  11.)      Hence 


*  The  cooditioDS  of  equilibrium  on  the  indined  plane,  from  which  the  whole  tbeoiy 
of  the  resolution  of  forces  may  be  deduced,  were  determined  with  tingulai  ingenuity  by 
Sterinu  of  Bruges,  in  15S6.    The  substance  of  his  reasoning  was  as  follows : 


Let  ABC  be  a  triangular  board  forming 
two  opposite  inclined  planes.  Supjj^ose  a  loop 
of  uniform  cord  to  be  suspended  from  it,  as  in 
the  figure,  so  aa  to  rest  upon  the  two  sides 
JBf  CB,  and  depend  below  in  the  sym- 
nelrical  curve  ADC.  Then  it  is  manifest 
that  there  will  be  equilibrium. 


Now  the  tension  produced  at  ^  by  the  portion  of  the  coid  ADC  must  be  equal  to 
the  tension  produced  at  C  by  the  same,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  the  curve  ADC» 
Consequently  equilibrium  will  still  subsist  if  we  remove  the  portion  of  cord  ADC, 
that  i^  the  portions  of  string  AB,  HC  on  the  oppoidte  inclined  planes  will  be  in 
eqoilibrinm;  which  is  the  result  already  obtained,  and  from  which  it  Immediately 
fidlows  that  weights  omnected  by  a  string  will  be  in  equilibrium  on  opposite  inclined 
plaoei,  when  they  are  proportional  xo  the  lengths  of  the  planes  on  which  they  rest,  or 
invctidy  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  inclinations  of  the  planeai 
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p 

sin  C 

W           R 

sinjB      sin  id 

But 

J  -  90'  -  a  -  «»• 

5  «  90«  +  6, 

C«  a, 

P 

•                      

»r          J? 

sin  a 

cos  6      COS  (a  +  e) 

• 

(6) 

The  Wedge. 

32.  The  wedge  is  a  triangular  prism,  made  of  some 
hard  substance,  as  steel,  the  edge  of  which  is  introduced 
between  two  obstacles,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  separate. 
When  the  edge  is  introduced,  the  wedge  is  driven  forward 
by  a  violent  blow,  as  from  a  hammer  or  the  like,  which 
generates  an  enormous  force  of  momentary  duration.     We 
shall  consider  the  wedge  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  weight  resting 
Upon  its  head,  but  the  principles  of  the  investigation  are 
applicable  to  all  cases,  in  whatever  manner  the  pressure  on 
the  wedge  is  produced ;  we  shall  also  suppose  the  wedge  to 
be  isosceles,  and  the  obstacles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wedge 
to  be  exactly  similar.     When  the  wedge  is  driven  in  between 
two  obstacles,  as  for  instance  when  applied  to  split  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  the  obstacles  have  a  tendency  to  fly  together,  owing, 
in  the  instance  supposed,  to  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres,  and  this 
is  the  resistance  which  we  consider,  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  weight  supported  in  the  Mechanical  Powers  already  treated 
of.      In  practice  there  will  usually  be  a  great  amount  of 
friction  between  the  wedge  and  obstacles,  but  this,  for  the 
sake  of  simplifying  the  mathematical  iavestigation,  we  shall 
pmit. 

33.  To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Resistance^  when 
an  isosceles  Wedge  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  pressure  of  iwDO 
obstijtcles  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  it. 

Let    sP  be    the    force    acting    on    the    head   of  the 


vedge,  a  the  aemi-aogle  of 
the  wedge.  Also  let  A  be 
one  of  the  points  at  which 
the  wedge  is  in  contact  with 
the  obstacle;  then  there 
will  be  a  mutual  pressure 
at  this  point  between  the 
wedge  and  obstacle,  which 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
side  of  the  wedge,  and  which 
we  will  call  R.  There  will 
be  a  similar  pressure,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wedge, 
from  the  other  obstacle. 


^7 


Again,  the  point  A  of  the  obstacle  is  acted  upon  hy  the 
force  which  we  call  W,  and  which  forms  the  resistance  to 
motJon.  To  determine  the  direction  in  which  fV  acts,  we 
obserre  that,  if  A  were  made  to  move  by  the  descent  of 
the  wedge,  it  would  begin  to  move  in  some  curve  line,  and 
that  the  tangent  to  that  curve  {A7^  is  the  direction  ia  which 
W  acta.  The  position  of  this  line  AT  is  quite  unknown,  but 
if  we  denote  the  angle  between  it  and  the  direction  ofS  hy  t, 
we.  may  be  sure  that  t  is  in  general  small. 

In  Figure  II.  we  have  represented  the  wedge  and  obstacle 
separate  from  each  other,  in  order  to  shew  clearly  the  forces 
which  respectively  retain  them  in  equilibrium.  (The  point  A 
will  of  course  require  a  third  force  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium, 
this  will  be  perpendicular  to  AT  and  will  arise  from  the 
pressure  on  the  ground  which  supports  the  obstacle ;  it  ia 
omitted  in  the  investigation,  because  its  magnitude  is  a  matter 
of  no  interest.) 

Now  the  wedge-  ia  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  force  iP 
and  the  two  forces  Jt ;  hence,  resolving  in  the  direction  of  P, 
we  have 

aP-sBeina (1). 

Again,  the  point  A  is  kept  in  equilibrium,  so  far  as  ten- 
dency to  motion  in  the  direction  ATia  concerned,  by  H^'and 
the  resolved  part  of  R :  hence 
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TT-iZ  cost 


(2). 


From  (i)  and  (2)  we  have 

P      Bin  a 

W     cos  % 
If  i  be  very  small  we  have  P  «  FT  sin  a,  nearly. 

33  (bis).  In  addition  to  the  preceding  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  wedge,  which  necessarily  introduces  the  unknown 
angle  t,  we  may  consider  it  as  acting  upon  some  other  body 
the  possible  motion  of  which  is  constrained  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  place  only  in  a  certain  direction  ;  in  this  case  no  un- 
known angle  will  occur,  and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  the 
wedge  can  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  prac* 
tical  mechanics.    « 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  wedge  ACB  is  constrained 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  motion   ^ 
only  in   the   direction  ACO^ 


and  that  it  acts  upon  the  se- 
micircular body  DEF  which 
can  only  move  along  ODF^  a 
line  perpendicular  to  ACO ; 
and  suppose  the  wedge  to  be  O^^i 
acted  upon  by  a  force  P  parallel  to  ACO^  and  the  body  DEF 
by  a  force  W  parallel  to  ODF ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
ratio  of  P  to  IF  when  there  is  equilibrium. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  of  the  wedge ;  R  the  mutual  pressure 
between  the  wedge  and  the  body  at  the  point  of  contact 

Then  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge,  we  must  have, 
resolving  the  forces  parallel  to  ACO^ 

P  B  £  sin  a ; 

for  the  equilibrium  of  the  semicircular  body,  resolving  parallel 
to  OJDP,  and  observing  that  the  angle  which  the  direction  of 
R  makes  with  ODF  is  the  angle  of  the  wedge, 

W  ^  R  cos  a ; 

P     ^ 
•••  r^  ■=  tan  a. 
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(7)       The  Screw. 

34.    The  Screw^  may  be  conceived  of  as  an  inclined  plane 
vrapped  round  a  cylinder,  or  as  a  cylinder  having  on  its  sur- 
face a  projecting  thread  inclined  in  all  parts  at  the  same  given 
angle  to  the  horizon.     This  cylinder  fits  into  a  block  pierced 
with  an  equal  cylindrical  aperture,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  cut  a  groove  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  thread  on 
the  screw ;  hence  we  can  cause  the  screw  to  enter  the  block 
only  by  making  it  revolve  about  its  axis.     Suppose  the  axis  of 
the  screw  to  be  vertical,  and  a  weight  W  to  be  placed  upon  it, 
then  the  screw  would  descend  unless  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  some  other  force ;  this  force  we  suppose  to  be  supplied  by 
a  power  P  acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  at  the  extremity  of 
an  arm  of  given  length :  this  is  nearly  the  mode  in  which  the 
screw  is  actuaUy  applied  to  certain  mechanical  purposes,  as  to 
the  bookbinder's  press,  and  the  like.     In  practice  the  friction 
between  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  the  block  will  generally 
be  considerable,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  con- 
sider everything  to  be  perfectly  smooth. 

In  practice  also  the  thread  of  the  screw  will  be  a  projec- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, (as  exhibited  in  the  figure  at  the  foot  of  page  243,)  and 
the  form  of  the  thread  will  be  determined  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  substance  of  which  the  screw  is 
made,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  like ;  but 
in  our  investigations  we  shall  consider,  for  simplicity's  sake, 
that  the  thread  is  indefinitely  small,  and  that  the  pressure 
upon  it  is  exerted  in  a  plane  touching  the  cylinder.  A  very 
good  notion  of  the  kind  of  screw,  with  which  we  shall  be  con- 
cerned, may  be  gained  by  cutting  a  right-angled  triangle  in 
paper,  and  wrapping  it  upon  a  cylinder,  the  hypothenuse  being 
thus  made  to  form  the  thread. 

35.     To  find  the  rcUio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight  in  the  Screw. 

Let  the  power  P  act  at  an  arm  a,  and  let  r  be  the  radius 
of  the  cyKnder,  a  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the  horizon. 

Ck>n8ider  the  equilibrium  of  any  point  A  of  the  thread; 
suppose  the  portion 'of  the  thread   on   each  side  of  ^1   to 
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But  the  homontal  pressure  ^  P-  • 


P      r 
.-.   •:=,--  tan  cu 
W     a 


ON  FRICTION. 


36.  When  we  attempt  to  make  the  surface  of  a  body 
move  upon  that  of  another,  with  which  it  is  kept  in  contact 
by  pressure,  there  is  in  general  a  resistance  to  motion,  which 
is  frequently  sufficient  to  prevent  it  altogether ;  the  force  of 
resistance  is  called  friction. 

Friction  at  any  point  of  a  surface  always  acts  in  the 
direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  point  tends 
to  move.  Hence,  when  a  particle  is  placed  on  a  rough  plane, 
the  line  in  which  the  friction  acts  will  lie  in  the  plane.  Also, 
if  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  under  the  action  of 
any  force,  is  on  the  point  of  ascending^  the  force  of  friction 
acts  downwards  ;  but  if  the  weight  of  the  body  is  so  great 
that  it  is  on  the  point  of  descending^  the  action  of  friction 
is  upwards. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  experiment,  that  when  a  body  is  on 
the  point  of  moving  on  the  surface  of  another,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented  from  doing  so  by  friction,  then  the  force  of  friction 
bears  to  the  normal  pressure  between  the  two  bodies  a  ratio 
which  depends  only  upon  the  constitution  of  the  two  bodies. 
In  fact,  let  R  be  the  normal  pressure,  then  the  friction  will  be 
expressed  by  /uJS,  where  /x  is  a  quantity  depending  not  on  the 
pressure  nor  on  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  but  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  bodies ;  it  has,  for  instance,  a  certain 
definite  value  for  metal  and  wood,  and  so  on.  The  quantity  fi 
is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction*. 

The  fact  that  the  friction  between  two  bodies  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  extent  of  surface  in  contact  may  appear  at  first 
sight  paradoxical ;  a  very  simple  consideration  however  will 

*  The  ftiction  spoken  of  in  this  trdcle  may  be  tenned  sUUical  friction  ;  when  «Be 
rough  body  actuallj  moves  upon  the  surface  of  another  a  diffisrent  kind  of  irictkn  b 
brought  into  play,  which  may  be  called  i/ynamica/  friction.  This  latter  is  ahcvn  by 
f  xperiment  to  be  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  independent  of  the  extent  of  nsfacc 
in  contact  and  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body. 
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shew  that  the  result  is  one  which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Suppose  that  we  have  two  bodies,  A  and  B^  of  equal  weight, 
and  that  we  cause  them  to  rest  upon  a  horizontal  plane  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  plane  shall 
be  of  the  same  kind  but  of  different  extent,  that  of  A  for 
example  twice  as  great  as  that  of  B.  Then  if  we  cause 
friction  to  be  called  into  action  between  the  bodies  and  the 
plane,  A  may  be  regarded  as  having  twice  as  many  points 
for  the  exertion  of  friction  as  B :  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
weight  of  A  is  distributed  over  tvrice  as  many  points  as  that 
of  B^  and  therefore  the  weight  supported  by  each  point  and 
the  friction  produced  at  each  point  of  A  may  be  considered 
to  be  half  that  at  each  point  of  B.  On  the  whole  therefore 
we  have  in  A  twice  as  many  points  for  friction  as  in  B,  and 
half  the  friction  at  each  point,  and  so  the  same  amount  of 
friction  upon  the  whole. 

From  what  has  been  seen  it  will  appear,  that  in  problems 
involving  the  pressure  of  one  body  on  another,  there  will  not 
be  a  greater  number  of  unknown  forces  involved  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  bodies  in  contact  being  rough,  than  there  would 
be  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  smooth,  provided  we  con- 
sider only  the  limiting  circumstances  of  equilibrium,  that  is, 
when  the  body  is  on  the  point  of  sliding. 

In  consequence  of  the  force  of  friction,  systems  of  bodies 
in  nature  are  not  obliged  to  fulfil  those  exact  conditions, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  such  a  force  did  not  exist.  For 
example,  a  body  would  not  retain  its  position  on  a  smooth 
plane  unless  the  plane  were  accurately  horizontal,  whereas  a 
rough  plane  may  be  considerably  inclined  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  ^of  a  body  upon  it, 

37.  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  finding  the  angle  at  which 
a  rough  plane  may  be  inclined,  so  that  a  body  may  just  rest 
upon  it  vrithout  sliding. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane ;  W  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  B  the  normal  pressure  on  the  plane ;  fiB 
the  force  of  friction.  Then,  resolving  the  forces  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  and  parallel  to  it,  we  have  these  equations  of 
equilibrium: 
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JRm  W  COB  a, 

fiJt »  TF  sin  a ; 

•%  tan  a  ■>  ^« 

This  equation  determines  the  limiting  value  of  the  inclination 
of  the  plane,  for  -which  equilibrium  is  possible;  for  any 
smaller  value  there  will  be  equilibrium  i  fortiori. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  if  the  condition  which  has  been 
investigated  be  satisfied,  equilibrium  will  subsist  however 
great  W  may  be ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  whatever  manner 
we  increase  W,  in  the  same  proportion  we  increase  the  friction 
upon  the  plane  which  serves  to  prevent  W  from  sliding.  A 
useful  application  of  this  principle  is  the  case  of  the  carpenter'*s 
nail.  A  nail  may  be  regarded  as  a  wedge  driven  in  between 
two  obstacles;  now  if  these  obstacles  press  upon  the  sides  of  the 
wedge  and  the  angle  of  the  wedge  be  not  sufficiently  smaU, 
it  will  not  remain  in  its  place ;  but  if  the  angle  be  small  enough, 
then  whatever  be  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  wedge 
it  cannot  be  pressed  from  its  hold. 

38.  Again,  if  the  interior  of  a  hemispherical  bowl  is 
smooth,  a  body  cannot  rest  in  it  except  at  the  lowest  point ; 
but  if  it  be  rough,  there  will  be  certain  limits  within 
which  the  equilibrium  will  be  possible;  let  us  determine 
those  limits. 

Let  B  be  the  highest  position  of  the  body  possible,  A  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  O  the  centre ;  JOB  «  0.  The  direction 
of  the  pressure  R  will  pass  through  the  centre,  the  friction  fiE 
will  be  perpendicular  to  J90.  Resolving  the  forces  in  the 
direction  of  BO  and  perpendicular  to  it,  we  have, 
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iZ  s  fT  COS  e, 

mB-  if  sin  0; 

/•  tan  O^fu 

This  eqna^on  determines  the  greatest  possible  angular  dis* 
tance  of  the  body  from  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  vertical 
height  of  the  body  above  the  lowest  point  A 


r(l  -cos0)  =  r|l 7==>. 


Suppose,  for  instance,  that  r  «  l  foot,  and  that  il^  -t  which  is 
its  value  for  metallic  surfaces,  then  the  preceding  expression 

4 

becomes  I  -  —p=  « .029  of  an  inch,  nearly. 

VI7 


B 


THE  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 

39.     If  two  equal  heavy  bodies  A  and  B  are  connected 

by  a  fine  rod,  it  is  evident  that      ^ ^ 

the  system  will  balance,  if  the      ^  ^ 

middle  point  C  of  the  rod  be  supported.  And  this  will  be  the 
case  in  whatever  position  the  system  is  placed,  because  the 
moment  of  A^  tending  to  twist  the  rod  in  one  direction,  will 
always  be'  equal  to  the  moment  of  JB,  tending  to  twist  it  in 
the  opposite.  The  point  C,  about  which  A  and  B  will  balance 
in  any  position,  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies. 

If  the  bodies  A  and  B  be  unequal,  and  the  distance  AB 
be  divided  in  C,  in  such  a  manner  that 

AC  :  BC  ::  weight  of  B  :  weight  of  A, 
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the  system  mil  still  balance  in  any  position,  if  A  and  B  be 
supposed  rigidly  connected  with  C,  and  C  is  called  their 
ceiUre  of  gravity  as  before. 

It  may  be  shewn,  that  for  every  system  of  heavy  particles 
there  exists  in  like  manner  one  point,  and  no  more,  such  that, 
if  it  be  fixed  and  the  bodies  rigidly  connected  with  it,  the 
system  will  rest  in  any  position.  This  point  is  called  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system. 

40.     To  shew  that  every  system  has  a  centre  of  gravity. 

Let   »r„    w„    w„  »r„   J, 

be  a  system  of  par- 
tides,  the  weights  of  which 

are    fF|,    IT,,    W^    IF,. 

respectively,  suppose  Tfi,  W^ 
joined  by  a  rigid  rod  without 
weight,  and  divide  the  same 
rod  in  Gi,  so  that 

W^Gi  :  TT,  Gi ::  IF, :  »r„ 

then  TTj  and  TT,  will  balance  in  all  positions  about  Gi,  and 
if  we  suppose  Gi  supported,  the  pressure  upon  the  support 
will  be  TT,  +  »V 

Again,  join^i TFa,  and  divide  it  in  G^,  so. that 

GiG^  :  »F3<?, ::  IF,  :  TFj  +  »F,; 

then,  if  we  suppose  the  rod  WiW^  to  rest  upon  the  rod  Gi  W^^ 

and  6s  to  be  supported,  the  pressure  Wi  +  TF,  at  Qx  and 

TF,  at  TF,  will  balance  about  Gj.     Hence  the  three  bodies 

TF„  TF„  fFst  supposed  rigidly  connected,  will  balance  in  all 

positions  about  G^. 

Similarly  we  may  find  a  point  G^  about  which  W^,  W^ 
Wu  TF4  will  balance  in  all  positions,  and  so  of  any  number 
of  particles.  Hence  every  system  of  particles  has  a  centre  of 
gravity. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  method  of  proof  that  the  system  of 
particles  need  not  lie  all  in  one  plane. 
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41.  A  system  can  have  only  one  Centre  of  Gravity. 

For  suppose  there  are  two,  and  let  the  system  be  so 
turned  that  the  two  centres  of  gravity  lie  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  Then  the  weights  of  the  different  particles  of 
the  system  form  a  system  of  vertical  forces,  the  resultant  of 
which  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  otherwise  the 
system  could  not  bidance  about  that  point ;  hence  the  said 
vertical  resultant  must  pass  through  two  points  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore  there  are  not 
two  centres  of  gravity. 

42.  It  is  manifest  from  the  mode  by  which  we  proved 
the  existence  of  a  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  tendency  of  a 
system  of  heavy  particles  to  produce  pressure,  or  to  cause 
moment  about  any  point,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  single 
particle  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  whole  system  and 
situated  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  saying,  that  we  may  suppose  a  system  collected  at  its  centre 
ofgrai>ity. 


43.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  numher  of  particles 
in  the  same  plane. 

Let   JT,,    TTt,    IT,, be 

the  weights  of  the  particles ;  in 
the  plane  in  which  they  lie,  take 
any  two  straigfit  lines  Ax,  Ay^ 
at  right  angles  to  each  other, 

and  let  &t,  A„  h^ be  the 

distances  of  TFi,   »r„   W^ 

from  the  Hue  Aa,  and  *„  &„       ^  a,  4    «*  5*  * 

K their  distances  from  the  line  Ay\  also  let  h^k  be 

the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  from  Ax, 
Ay  respectively ;  then  it  is  evident  that  if  we  find  h  and  ky  we 
dudl  have  solved  the  problem. 

Join  IT,,  TTjj,  and  let  Gx  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  IT,,  W^ ; 
from  IT,,  W^,  G„  draw  Wia^  W^jh$  and  GA  perpendicular 
to  Ax :  then  we  have 
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but  it  is  evident,  from  similar  figures,  that 

,%  TTi  X  ajfti  «  TFi  X  0,61, 
or  Wx  {Ahx  -  *i)  -  »r,(ifc,  -  ^6,); 

If  we  consider  another  particle  FF,,  we  may,  in  searching 
for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  FTi,  W^  W^  suppose 
the  two  former  to  act  together  at  their  centre  of  gravity 
already  found ;  hence,  if  G%  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
three  particles,  and  we  draw  GJ^%  perpendicular  to  Aw^  we 
shall  have 

* "      fTi  +  FT,  +  tf; 

Fi  +  fTa  +  FT,    ' 
and  so  on  for  any  number  of  particles.     Hence  we  shall  have 

w^i,^w^\ +  TrA 

FTi  +  JFi +  >F.        ' 

and,  in  like  manner, 

W^\^W^K, +  Fy,A, 

HT  +  FFa +  TT, 

44.     To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  ofparticki 
not  in  the  same  plane, 

K  we  conceive  three  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other 
to  be  drawn,  we  shall  solve  the  problem  if  we  find  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  each  of 
these  planes.  Let  A^  k^  li,  be  the  perpendicular  distances 
of  the  particle  W^  from  the  three  planes  respectively,  and  so  on 
of  the  other  particles,  and  h^  i,  ly  the  perpendicular  distances 
of  the  centre  of  gravity :  then  we  may  prove,  in  like  manner 
as  in  the  last  proposition,  that 
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^      W.h,  -f  W^h^ ...>-f  TFA, 

W,+  W^ +  fF.    • 

similarlj, 

^      W,i,  +  W^t^ 4^WJ, 

W,+  IF,. +  W,     ' 

and  80  likewise, 

TTi+IT, +  TT.     • 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  in  some 
actual  cases. 

■ 

45.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  physical  right  linSf 
or  of  a  uniform  thin  rectilinear  rod. 

The  middle  point  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity ;  for  we 
may  appose  the  line  to  be  divided  into  pairs  of  equal  weights 
equidistant  from  the  middle  point,  and  the  middle  point  will 
he  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pair,  and  therefore  of  the 
whole  system. 

46.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle,  or  of  a 
thin  lamina  of  matter  in  thefbrm  of  a  triangle. 

Let  JBC  be  the  triangle ;  bisect  BC  in  D,  and  join  AD ; 
draw  any   line   bde  pa- 
rallel to  BCi  then  it  is  ^ 
evident   that    this    line 
will  be  bisected  by  JD                ^A — ^r — Xo 
in  d,  and  will  therefore               /  \        ^^^n 
balance  about  d,  in  all 
positions;    similarly  all 

lines  in  the  triangle  pa- 

ralld  to  BO  will  balance      ^  2r~  c 

about  points  in  JD,  an^  therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  somewhere  in  JD. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  bisect  JC  in  E,  and  join  BE,  the 
centre  of  gravity  must  he  in  BE;  hence  G,  the  intersection  of 
JD  and  BEj  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle. 

Join  DE,  which  will  be  parallel  to  JB,  (Euclid,  vi.  2) 
tiien  the  triangles  ABG,  DEG  are  similar. 


\ 
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.'.  AG  :  GD 


lAB.DE 
i  BO  I  DC 


1, 


or  AG  -  stGD, 
and  /.  AD  «  sGD. 


Hence,  if  we  join  an  angle  of  a  triangle  with  the  bisection 
of  the  opposite  side,  the  point  which  is  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance down  thia  line  from  the  angular  point  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  triangle. 

Obs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  if  three  equal  particles 
be  placed  at  the  angular  points  of  the  triangle  ABC^  their 
centre  of  grayity  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

47.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pyramid  on  a 
triangular  base. 


Let  ABCD  be  the  pyramid.  Bisect  BC  in  E ;  join  AEi 
take  EF  «  ^  AE,  and  Join  DF. 

Suppose  the  pyramid  to  be  made  up  of  thin  slices  paralld 
to  ABCf  and  let  abe  be  one  of  them ;  let  <{;%  be  the  line  in 
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which  it  is  intersected  by  the  plane  DAE,  e  and  /  lying  in  be 
and  DF  respectively.     Then,  by  similar  triangles, 

be  :  eD  ::  BE  :  ED, 
also  ce  :  eD ::  CE  :  ED; 
/.  be:  ce  ::  BE  :  C£^, 
but  BE  B  Ci?;  .*.  be  -  ce. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shewn,  that 

fe:  a/v.  FE  :  JF, 
hvLtJFm^FEi  .-.  a/-2/e. 

Hence  /  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  abe.  Simi- 
larly it  ifrill  appear,  that  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  slices  of 
the  pyramid  made  by  planes  parallel  to  ABO  lie  in  DF,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pyramid  is  in  that  line. 

Similarly,  if  we  join  DE,  take  GE  m  ^DE,  and  join  AO, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  ^6r  ;  therefore  H,  the  intersec- 
tion of  DF  and  AG,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pyramid. 

Now  join  GF,  then  by  similar  triangles, 

HF  :  HD  ::  GF  :  AD 

::  FE  :  AE 
■*    1     ■    ^  * 

/.  HF  -  ^HD  m  \DF. 

Hence,  if  we  join  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  with  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  set  off  one  fourth  of  this 
line  from  the  latter  point,  we  shall  determine  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  pyramid. 

CoR.  1.  The  same  construction  will  hold  for  a  pyramid 
upon  a  base  of  any  form,  since  it  may  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  pyramids  on  triangular  bases. 

Cor.  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  cone  will  be 
found,  by  setting  off  one  fourth  of  the  axis  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  base ;  for  the  base  may  be  regarded  as  a  poly* 
gon  having  an  indefinite  number  of  sides. 

Obs.  The  observation  made  upon  Art.  46,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  preceding  proposition.  That  is  to  say,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  tetrahedron  is  the  same  as  that  of  four 
equal  particles  placed  at  its  angular  points. 
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48.  Given  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  heavy  body 9  and  aln 
that  of  a  certain  portion  ofii,  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
remainder. 


Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  W  its 
weight :  Gx  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  given  portion,  Tf , 
its  weight.  Join  G^G^  and  in  that  line  produced  take  (?«, 
such  that 

GtG  :  G,<7  ::  PF,  :  TT-  Wy, 

Then  G^  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  required. 

The  preceding  proposition  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
examples :  it  will  enable  us  for  instance  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  or  of  a  cone,  that  is,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  portion  of  the  body  cut  off  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

49.  When  a  body  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane^  it  mil 
stand  or  fall  according  as  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  within  or  vdtliout  the  base. 


Fig.  1. 


Ff  o.  8. 
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Suppose  the  vertical  line  GO  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  G,  to  fall  within  the  base,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  then  we  may 
suppose  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  be  a  vertical  pres- 
sure W  acting  in  the  line  GC ;  this  will  be  met  by  an  equal 
and  opposite  pressure  W  from  the  plane  on  which  the  body 
IS  placed,  and  so  equilibrium  will  be  produced  and  the  body 
will  stand. 

But  suppose,  as  in  fig.  2,  that  the  line  GC  falls  without 
the  base ;  then  there  is  no  pressure  equal  and  opposite  to  W 
at  (7,  and  therefore  W  will  produce  a  moment  about  B,  (the 
nearest  point  in  the  base  to  C,)  which  will  make  the  body 
twist  about  that  point  and  fall. 

50.     According  to  the  proposition  just  proved,  a  body 

ought  to  rest  without  falling  upon  a  single  point,  provided 

that  it  is  so  placed  that   the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 

vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  which  forms  the  base. 

And  in  fact  a  body  so  situated  would  be,  mathematically 

speaking,  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  though  practically  the 

equilibriumi  will  not  subsist ;  this  kind  of  equilibrium  and  that 

which  is  practically  possible  are  distinguished  by  the  names 

oi unstable  and  stable.    Thus  an  egg  will  rest  upon  its  side, in 

a  position  ot  stable  equilibrium,  but  the  position  of  equilibrium 

corresponding  to  the  vertical  position  of  its  axis  is  unstable. 

The  distinction  between  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium  may 

be  enunciated  generally  thus :  Suppose  a  body  or  a  system 

of  particles  to  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  any 

forces ;  \et  the  system  be  arbitrarily  displaced  very  slightly 

from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  then  if  the  forces  be  such 

that  they  tend  to  bring  the  system  back  to  its  position  of 

equilibrium  the  position  is  stable^  but  if  they  tend  to  move 

the  system  still  further  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  it  is 

tmstable. 

51.  When  a  heavy  body  is  suspended  from  a  point  about 
which  it  can  turn  freely t  it  will  rest  with  its  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension. 

For  let  O  be  the  point  of  suspension,  O  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  suppose  that  G  is  not  in  the  vertical  line  through 
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O ;  draw  OP  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  through  G,  that 

is,   to   the   direction    in   which    the 

weight   W  of  the  body  acts.     Then 

the  force  W  will  produce  a  moment 

W.  OP  about  O  as  a  fulcrum,  and  there 

being  nothing  to  counteract  the  effect 

of  this  moment  equilibrium   cannot 

subsist. 

Hence  G  must  be  in  the  vertical 
line  through  O,  in  which  case  the 
weight  W  produces  only  a  pressure 
on  the  point  O,  which  is  supposed 
immoveable.  ' 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VIRTUAL  VELOCITIES. 

52.  Def.  If  we  suppose  a  point  at  which  any  force  acts 
to  be  very  slightly  displaced,  and  from  the  new  position  of  the 
point  a  perpendicular  to  be  dropped  upon  the  direction  of  the 
force,  then  the  line  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  this  per* 
pendicular  and  the  original  position  of  the  point  is  called  the 
Virtual  Velocity  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  or 
sometimes  more  briefly  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force. 

Thus  let  O  be  the  point  at  which  ^q/ 

the  force  P  act49,  and  suppose  it  to  be 


slightly  displaced  so  as  to  be  brought    ON  P 

into  the  position  (/\  from  O'  draw  the  perpendicular  OtN  on 
OP,  then  ON  is  the  Virtual  Velocity  of  P. 

If  the  displacement  of  O  is  such  that  N  falls  between  O 
and  Pj  that  is,  if  the  virtual  velocity  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
force,  it  is  reckoned  positive ;  if  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  iVon  the  other  side  of  0,  it  is  reckoned  negative. 

53.  It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  vir- 
tual velocity  of  a  force  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  arbitrary 
quantity;  and  such  is  the  fact,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
when  we  have  several  forces  acting  at  different  points  of  a  rigid 
body  the  displacement  of  one  point  will  in  general  determine 
the  displacements  of  the  others.  For  example,  suppose  we 
bave  two  forces  acting  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  then  if  we  raise 
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one  extremity  of  the  lerer  through  a  small  space,  the  other 
extremity  is  necessarily  depressed  through  a  space,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  can  be  assigned. 

54.  If  the  displacement  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
force,  the  M^hole  displacement  becomes,  according  to  our 
definition,  the  virtual  velocity,  and  if  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  force,  the  virtual  velocity  is  zero.  And 
in  general  we  may  regard  the  virtual  velocity  as  the  space 
through  which  the  point  of  application  is  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  force.  It  will  be  seen  also,  by  reference  to 
Art.  56,  page  154,  that  when  a  force  is  acting  perpendicularly 
to  the  arm  of  a  lever,  and  the  arm  is  made  to  turn  through 
a  very  small  angle,  the  small  arc  of  a  circle  described  by 
the  point  of  application  may  be  taken  as  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  force. 

55.    Hence  we  shall  see  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Virtual  Velocity ;  for  suppose  we  have  any  number  of 
forces  acting  at  different  points,  and  that  in    consequence 
of  an  arbitrary  motion  of  one  of  the  points  in  the  direction 
of  the  corresponding  force  through  a  very  small  space  a,  the 
other  points  of  the  system  move  in  the  direction  of  their 
respective  forces  through  the  spaces  /3,  7,  &c. ;  then  since 
these  points   move  contemporaneously  through  the  spaces 
o,  j3,  7...,  these  spaces  measure  the  rate  at  which  they  re- 
spectively move ;  for  example,  suppose  )3  «  2a,  7  «  Sa,  &c., 
then  the  points  must  have  moved  at  rates,  or  with  velocities, 
which  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  but  these  velocities  are 
not  real,  since  the  parts  of  the  system  do  not  move  in  con- 
sequence of  the  forces  which  act  upon  them ;  if  they  did 
move,  the  question  would  be  Dynamical,  not  Statical ;  hence 
the  small  spaces  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  called 
Virtual  Velocities.     And  the  student  cannot  too  carefully 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  motion  which  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  term  velocity  is  altogether  of  a  geometrical 
character,  that  is,  it  is  not  due  to  the  forces  of  the  system, 
but  is  only  a  displacement  supposed  to  be  arbitrarily  produced 
without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  necessary 
to  produce  it. 

17 
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56.  Having  explained  what  is  meant  by  virtual  velocity, 
we  shall  be  able  to  prove  several  propositions,  which  form 
particular  cases  of  a  very  general  principle  known  as  that  of 
Virtual  Velocities,  the  proof  of  which  we  cannot  give  here, 
but  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  enunciation. 

When  a  system  of  bodies  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  any  forces^  then  if  the  system  be  very  slightly  displaced, 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  forces  and  their  respective  virtual 
velocities  will  equal  zero. 

All  that  we  shall  do  will  be  to  prove  this  principle  in  those 
cases  of  equilibrium,  which  have  been  already  considered, 
assuming  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

57«  To  prove  tlie  principle  of  virtual  velocities  in  the  case 
of  a  single  particle,  acted  upon  by  any  system  offerees  in  the 
same  plane. 

Let  0  be  the  particle,  P  any  one  of  the  forces,  which 
makes  an  angle  0  with  a  line  OJT 
drawn  through  O.  Let  the  particle 
be  displaced  to  O',  and  from  0'  draw 
O'N  perpendicular  to  OP,  and  let 
OiV«  p ;  also  draw  O^m  perpendicular 
to  OX,  and  let  Om  «  w,  O'm  =  y ; 
then  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  drawing  mn 
perpendicular  to  OP,  and  OV  perpen- 
dicular to  mn,  that 

p=^  On  +  Or  =»  a  cos  0  +  y  sin  Q. 

Similarly,  M  pp' ...  be  the  virtual  velocities  offerees  P'P"  ... 
acting  at  angles  &,&*  ...with  the  line  OX,  we  shall  have 

p  ^  no  cos  0'  +  y  sin  ((, 

p"  =  a  cos  ff'  +  y  sin  ff\ 

&c.«&c. 

.\Pp+P'p'  +2^y'  +  ...«  w  (PCOS0  +  P'cose'  +  P"cos0"  +  ...) 

+  y  (P  sine  +  P'  sin e'  +  P"  sing"  +  ••.)  «  0, 

by  the  general  conditions  of  equilibrium  established  in  Art.  15, 


K 
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page  218,  which  proves  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  in 
this  case. 

58.     To  prove  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  in  the  case 
of  the  Lever. 


(l)     Suppose   the  lever 


A  m' 


to  be  a  straight  lever  AB^ 
having  arms  AO^a,  BO  »  6, 
and  to   be  acted  upon   by  ^ 
forces  P  and  Q  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  arms. 


Let  the  lever  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  about 
its  fulcrum,  so  that  the  points  A^  B^  are  brought  into  the 
positions  Ay  S^  respectively  ;  from  Jl^  5',  draw  ^'m,  Sn  per- 
pendicular to  the  directions  of  the  forces,  and  ^W,  B'fi 
perpendiculars  upon  the  lever.  Then  Am^  Bn,  or  A'm'p  or  B^n' 
are  the  virtual  velocities  of  P  and  Q. 

Now  we  have  seen,  Art  17,  page  219,  that 

P.a-Q.6; 
but  by  similar  triangles  A'Om',  ffOn\ 

Am'       B^n' 
a  b 


.-.  P  .  AW  «  Q  .  5'n . 
Hence,  not  having  regard  to  sign,  we  may  say  that 

Px  Fb  virtual  velocity  «  Q  x  Q*s  virtual  velocity. 

Or  if  we  denote  A'm  by  p,  and  JBV  by  -  q,  (see  Art.  52)  we 
shall  have 

P'P  -h  Q.J  ■■  0, 

which  coincides  with  the  general  enunciation  of  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities  given  in  Art.  56. 

17—2 
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(i)     Suppose  the  forces  P  and  Q  to  act  at  any  angles  a 
and  /3  with  the  lever  JOB. 


Let  the  lever  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  as  before, 
and  call  the  angle  9.  From  J\  ff  the  new  positions  of  A  and 
B  draw  A'm,  Bn  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  the  forces ; 
then  if  Q  be  indefinitely  small,  Am^  Bn  will  be  the  virtual 
velocities  of  P  and  Q.     Join  AA',  BB\ 

Then  Am  -  A  A'  cos  A' Am 


m  2a  sm  -  cos 

■s  2a  sm  -  sm 

2 


[a  -  90*  +  -]  ,     [since  A'AO  -  90*  -  -]  , 

9      f       0\ 
similarly  it  will  be  found  that  jBn  »  26  sin  -  sin  f  )3  —  j  , 


Am 
'Bn 


asm  (a  +  -I 


6  sin 


K^-i) 


If  we  make  9  indefinitely  small,  we  shall  have  sin  la  +  -j 

indefinitely  nearly  equal  to  sin  a,  and  sin  f /3  — ]  to  sin  )3, 

,    ,        .       P's  virtual  velocity      a  sin  a 

and  therefore  — r--i — - . 

Qs &sin/3 

But  we  know,  from  Art.  17,  page  219,  that 

P     Asin/3 


9 


Q      a  sin  a 


w  «.  »« 
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.  /.  P  X  P'b  virtual  velocity  »  Q  x  Q's  virtual  velocity, 

or,  having  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  virtual  velocities,  and 
calling  them  p  and  -  q, 

as  before. 

This  last  demonstration  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  any 
rigid  body  acted  upon  by  two  forces  in  the  same  plane,  and 
having  one  point  fixed ;  for  through  the  fixed  point  we  may 
draw  a  straight  line  intersecting  the  directions  of  the  forces, 
and  the  points  of  intersection  we  may  regard  as  the  points  of 
application  of  the  forces.  Hence  in  this  general  case  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  true. 

59.  The  Wheel  and  Axle. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  being  precisely  the  same  as 
for  the  straight  lever  acted  upon  by  two  forces  perpendicular 
to  its  arms,  the  demonstration  will  be  the  same  as  in  that 
case. 

60.  Toothed  Wheels. 

To  simplify  the  investigation  we  shall  suppose  the  teeth 
to  be  indefinitely  small,  and  therefore  the  wheels  themselves 
to  be  in  contact ;  the  action  between  the  wheels  will  then  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  wheels  at  the  point  of 
contact,  or  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their  centres. 

Let  R  be  the  action  between  the  wheels,  and  suppose  one 
of  them  to  be  turned  through  a  very  small  angle,  and  let  6,  o 


1 
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be  the  positions  into  which  the  points  which  were  in  contact 
at  a  are  brought  by  the  displacement. 

Then  from  what  has  been  already  proved,  and  from 
Art.  54*,  we  shall  have, 

P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  «•  jB  x  a&» 
similarly, 

W  X  TF's  virtual  velocity  m  B  x  ac; 

but  it  is  manifest  that  ab  «  ac,  since  those  portions  of  the 
wheels  have  been  in  contact, 

/.  P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  —  JT  x  Ws  virtual  velocity. 

61.     The  Fully. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  puHies, 
we  suppose  the  weight  W  to  be  raised  through  a  small  space, 
which  small  space  will  be  its  virtual  velocity,  and  the  cor- 
responding space  through  which  the  point  of  application  of  P 
must  be  moved  in  order  to  keep  the  string  stretched  will  be 
the  virtual  velocity  of  P. 

« 

(1)  The  single  moveable  Pully. 

If  in  the  figure,  page  2  33,  Art.  26,  we  suppose  W  raised 
through  a  small  space  a,  the  string  on  either  side  of  the  pully 
will  be  shortened  by  the  same  quantity ;  consequently  the 
point  of  application  of  P  must  be  raised  through  2a,  which 
will  be  P's  virtual  velocity. 

But  2P«ir; 

.*.  P  X  2a  =  TT  X  a, 
or  P  X  Ps  virtual  velocity  -  TF  x  Wb  virtual  velocity. 

(2)  The  first  system  of  Putties. 

In  the  figure  of  page  234,  Art.  27,  let  W  be  raised  through 
a  small  space  a,  then  the  lowest  pully  rises  through  a  space  as 
the  second  (reckoning  from,  the  lowest)  through  a  space  2a, 
the  third  through  2  x  2a  or  2^a,  and  so  on ;  hence  the  ti^ 
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pully  will  rise  through  a  space  s^'^a,  and  the  space  through 
which  P  will  descend  will  be  s^a. 

But  jP  X  2"  «  TT; 

.'.  P  X  2"a  «  W  X  a, 

or  P  X  P*s  virtual  velocity  «  FT  x  Ws  virtual  velocity. 

(3)  The  second  system  of  Pullies. 

In  the  figure  of  page  234,  Art.  28,  let  W  be  raised  through 
a  small  space  a ;  then  if  there  be  n  strings  between  the  two 
blocks,  each  of  these  will  be  shortened  by  a  quantity  a, 
consequently  P  will  descend  through  a  space  na. 

But  P^n^W\ 

,\  P  >^  na  '^  W  X  a, 

or  P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  ^  W  x  Ws  virtual  velocity. 

(4)  The  third  system  of  Pullies. 

In  the  figure  of  page  235,  Art.  29,  let  W  be  raised  through 
a  small  space  a ;  then  the  second  pully  (reckoning  from  the 
highest)  will  descend  through  a  space  a,  and  therefore  the 
third  pully  will  descend  through  2a ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  rising  of  W,  the  third  pully  would  have  descended  through 
a,  even  if  the  second  had  been  fixed,  therefore  on  the  whole 
it  descends  through  Sa  +  a.  In  like  manner  the  fourth 
descends  through  2  (2a  +  a)  +  a  or  (2^  +  2  +  1)  a ;  and  the  n^ 
through  (2"-*  +  2""5  +  ...  +  1)  a,  and  P  through 

(2—^  +  2"-*  +  ...  +  1)  a,  or  through  (2"  -  l)  a. 

But  P  X  (2"  -  1)  =  W; 

/.  Px  (2*-  l)a«  TTx  a, 

or  P  X  P*8  virtual  velocity  «  JF  x  Ws  virtual  velocity. 

62.     The  inclined  Plane, 

Let  ^  be  a  particle,  of  weight  W, 
^nrhich  is  kept  at  rest  on  an  inclined 
pl&ne  by  a  force  P,  the  direction  of 
^vrhich  makes  an  angle  e  with  the 
plane ;  R  the  pressure  of  the  plane 
on  J ;  a  the  angle  of  the  plane. 
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Suppose  J  to  be  moved  along  the  plane  to  the  point  a ; 
from  a  draw  ab,  ac  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  P  and 
W  respectively ;  then  Ab,  Ac  are  the  virtual  volocities  of  P 
and  W ;  R  will  have  no  virtual  velocity,  Art.  54. 

Now  Ab  "s  Aa .  cos  c, 

and  Ac^  Aa.  sin  a ; 
but  P  cos  €  «  TFsin  a  ; 
.*.  P  X  Aa  cos  6  «=  FT  X  ^a  sin  a, 
or  P  X  ^6  «  FT  X  ^c, 

« 

or  P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  =  FT  x  PT's  virtual  velocity. 

63.     The  Wedge. 

Let  the  figure  represent  one  side  of  an 
isosceles  wedge,  acted  upon  by  a  force  SP; 
A  the  point  of  contact  of  the  obstacle;  W 
the  resistance;  a  the  semiangle  of  the  wedge. 

Suppose  the  wedge  depressed  through  a 
small  space  ce,  so  that  the  wedge  assumes  the 
position  represented  by  the  dotted  line ;  and 
let  b  be  the  corresponding  point  of  contact  of 
the  obstacle,  so  that  the  point  A  has  moved 
through  the  very  small  space  Ab^  which  we 
shall  consider  to  be  a  straight  line.  From  o,  Ay  draw  cd,  Aa, 
perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  wedge,  and  let  the  angle 
bAa  s  t. 

Then  Ab  cos  i  ^  Aa^cd^  ce  sin  a ; 

but  Pcos£«  FT  sin  a; 

.*.  P  X  ce  «=  FT  X  Ab, 

or  P  X  Ps  virtual  velocity  «  JT  x  Ws  virtual  velocity- 

64.      The  Screw. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  arm  upon  which  the  force  P  acts, 
(see  fig.  page  242),  be  made  to  describe  a  complete  revolution^ 
the  weight  W  will  be  raised  or  depressed  thrpugh  a  space 
equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  two  threads  of  the 
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screw;  and  the  same  proportion  will  be  observed  whatever 
be  the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  motions  of  P  and  W\  con- 
sequently supposing  these  motions  to  be  indefinitely  small, 
Yfe  have  (Art.  54) 

F%  virtual  velocity      circumference  of  circle  described  by  P 

fT's vertical  distance  between  two  threads  ' 

,        P      vertical  distance  between  two  threads  .^ 

W     circumference  of  circle  described  by  P  * 

.'.  P  X  P*s  virtual  velocity  —  fT  x  TPs  virtual  velocity. 

65.  We  have  thus  proved  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities 
in  the  case  of  all  the  simple  machines.  In  any  combination 
of  these  machines  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  prin- 
ciple must  also  hold.  A  law  which  thus  brings  under  one 
view  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  so  many  different  cases 
will  doubtless  appear  to  the  student  one  of  great  beauty  and 
generality,  although  only  a  deduction  from  conditions  pre- 
viously established ;  but  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities 
appears  in  its  most  striking  light,  when  demonstrated  in  all 
its  generality,  and  made  the  basis  of  mechanical  investiga- 
tions. 
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1.  Wb  have  now  to  treat  of  force,  considered  as  pro- 
ducing motion  in  bodies.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  explain 
accurately  what  we  mean  by  the  velocity  of  a  body,  and  how 
it  is  measured. 

2.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  of  its  motion,  or  the 
degree  of  quickness  with  which  it  is  moving :  if  of  two  bodies 
one  passes  in  a  given  time  over  twice  the  distance  passed  over 
by  the  other,  we  say  that  the  velocity  of  the  first  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  velocity  of  the  second. 

Velocity  may  be  uniform  or  variable.  By  saying  that  a 
body  moves  with  uniform  velocity,  we  mean  that  it  moves 
through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times ;  when  the  velocity  is 
variable  this  is  not  the  case. 

Velocity  when  uniform  ie  meamred  by  the  spa^^e  passed  over 
in  a  unit  of  time ;  when  variable  it  is  measured  at  any  instamti 
by  the  space  which  would  be  passed  over  in  a  unit  of  time,  if  the 
body  were  to  move  during  that  unit  with  the  velocity  which  ti 
Aotf  at  the  proposed  instant. 

This  requires  some  explanation.  Let  us  first  consider 
uniform  velocity ;  in  order  to  measure  it,  we  first  fix  upon 
some  unit  of  time,  that  is,  some  convenient  period  of  time  to 
which  we  may  always  refer,  and  by  which  we  may  xneasure 
other  periods:  the  unit  agreed  upon  is  one  second^  so  that 
in  what  follows,  (unless  the  contrary  be  stated,)  time  will  be 
measured  by  seconds  ;  if  any  number,  as  5  for  example,  should 
occur  as  representing  time,  it  will  be  understood  to  mean  5" 
or  5  seconds.  We  may  here  also  state  that,  in  like  manner, 
we  find  it  convenient  to  agree  upon  a  fixed  unit  of  space, 
and  that  the  unit  we  shall  take  will  be  one  foot,  so  that  (to 
take  our  former  example)  the   number  5^  if  representing 
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space,  win  mean  5  feet^.  With  these  conventions  our  rule  for 
measuring  uniform  velocity  will  be,  that  it  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  feet  described  in  one  second ;  and  it  does  not 
require  much  consideration  to  perceive,  that  this  is  a  proper 
mode  of  measuring  velocity;  for  suppose  two  bodies  are 
moving  uniformly,  and  that  one  passes  over  S  feet  in  a  second 
and  the  other  5  feet,  then  the  numbers  3  and  5  are  proper 
representatives  of  the  respective  velocities  of  the  bodies. 
Any  other  numbers  in  the  same  proportion  would  be  equally 
proper  expressions  for  the  velocities,  and  the  actual  numbers 
of  course  depend  upon  the  particular  units  we  have  chosen ; 
thus,  if  in  the  case  just  supposed  we  had  taken  2  seconds  as 
the  unit  of  time  instead  of  1  second,  the  values  of  the  veloci- 
ties would  have  been  6  and  10  instead  of  3  and  5. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  measuring  variable  velocity, 

it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  rate  of  a  body^s  motion  is 

changing  from  moment  to  moment,  we  cannot  measure  its 

velocity  by  the  space  which  it  passes  over  in  a  unit  of  time, 

because  it  will  not  have  moved  at  the  same  rate  during  the 

whole  of  that  unit  of  time.     Hence  we  adopt  the  method 

already  enunciated,  and  we  measure  the  velocity  of  a  body 

at  any  moment,  not  by  any  space  actually  described,  but  by 

the  space  which  would  be  described  in  one  second,  if  the  body 

moved  during  that  time  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  is 

animated  at  the  moment  in  question.     In  doing  this,  we  are 

in  fact  only  adopting  a  method  which  is  in  ordinary  use ;  for 

when  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  coach  as  lo  miles  per  hour, 

we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  coach  will  pass  over,  or  has 

passed  over,  10  miles  in  any  given  hour,  but  only  this,  that 

if  it  were  to  proceed  during  an  hour  at  the  rate  at  which  it 

was  moving  at  the  moment  of  our  observation  it  would  pass 

over  10  miles. 

3.  We  shall  in  what  follows  usually  denote  time  by  the 
letter  t^  space  by  a,  velocity  by  v.  From  what  has  been 
said,  we  shall  be  able  to  attach  a  distinct  conception  to  each 
of  these  symbols ;    t  will  be  the  number  of  seconds  in  any 

*  A  second  and  a  foot  are  here  treated  as  defined  portions  of  time  and  space  lespec- 
lifely  'y  tihe  actual  method  of  defining  them  need  not  here  he  considered. 
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time  symbolized,  s  the  number  of  feet  in  any  space,  and  v 
the  number  otfeet  which  are,  or  would  be,  described  by  a 
body  in  one  second,  according  as  the  velocity  is  imiform  or 
variable. 

4.  Prop.  If  ^  he  the  space  which  a  body,  moving  t^ni/ormljf, 
with  a  velocity  v,  describes  in  the  time  t,  then  s  «  vt. 

For  t)  is  the  number  of  feet  which  the  body  passes  over 
in  one  second  ;  and  the  body  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times,  therefore  in  t  seconds  it  describes  vt  feet,  i.e.  s  b  vt, 

6.  We  may  extend  to  velocity  the  convention  respecting 
algebraical  signs,  which  we  have  already  found  of  use  in  the 
case  of  lines,  angles,  and  statical  forces.  If  we  fix  upon  any 
point  in  a  body's  path,  and  consider  the  velocity  of  the  body 
to  be  positive  when  its  distance  from  that  point  is  increasing, 
then  we  must  regard  the  velocity  as  negative  when  that  dis- 
tance is  diminishing :  for  instance,  suppose  a  body  is  projected 
upwards  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  regard  the  velocity 
during  the  ascent  as  positive,  then  when  the  body  descends 
the  velocity  will  be  negative. 

6.  It  is  manifest  that  we  may  represent  velocity,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  formerly  represented  force,  by  a  straight  Hne, 
the  length  of  the  line  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity, 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  drawn  that  in  which  the  body 
is  moving ;  this  we  shall  call  representing  a  velocity  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude. 

7.  A  body  can  have  at  any  instant  of  its  motion  only  one 
determinate  velocity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  at  every  in- 
stant moving  at  a  certain  rate  and  in  a  certain  direction ;  never- 
theless we  may  regard  the  velocity  of  the  body  as  the  resultant 
of  two  or  more  compotient  velocities,  if  we  understand  by  this 
phraseology  that  the  component  velocities  are  such,  that  if  they 
were  simultaneously  impressed  upon  the  body  the  motion  of  the 
body  would  be  that  which  it  actually  is.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  body  moves  uniformly  down  an  inclined  plane ;  then 
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the  body  has  a  velocity  along  the  plane  and  in  no  other  direc- 
tion ;  we  may  however  speak  with  convenience  and  propriety 
of  the  body  having  a  vertical  velocity  and  a  horizontal  velo- 
city, meaning  by  the  former  of  these  terms  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  body  from  the  horizontal 
line  through  the  upper  extremity  of  the  plane,  and  similarly 
of  the  latter  term.  Let  us  take  a  particular  example:  suppose 

a  body  to  move  uniformly,  at  the  rate  of  \/9,  feet  in  a  second, 
down  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45®  to  the  horizon ;  then  at 

the  end  of  the  first  second  the  body  will  be  distant  \/%  feet 
from  the  point  of  starting,  and  it  will  consequently  be  1  foot 
distant  from  the  horizontal  line  through  that  point;  at  the  end 

of  two  seconds  it  will  be  distant  2v/2  feet  from  the  starting 
point,  and  2  feet  from  the  horizontal  line ;  and  so  on ;  hence 
we  may  speak  of  the  body  having  a  vertical  velociiy  of  1  foot 
per  second;  and  in  like  manner  it  will  have  a  horizontal  velocity 

of  1  foot.  Thus  we  resolve  the  velocity  \/2  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  inclined  at  46®  to  the  horizon,  into  a  vertical  and  a 
horizontal  velocity  each  equal  to  1 ;  and  conversely,  we  may 
speak  of  the  former  velocity  resulting  from  the  composition  of 
the  two  latter.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  a  system  of  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  velocities  analogous  to  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  treated  of  in  Statics  ;  only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  composition  and  resolution  of  velocities  in- 
volves no  considerations  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter, 
but  is  purely  geometrical. 

We  shall  be  able  to  express  the  general  rule  for  the  reso- 
lution and  composition  of  velocities  by  a  proposition  analogous 
in  form  to  the  Parallelogram  of  forces ;  the  method  of  re- 
presenting velocities  by  straight  lines  will  in  fact  enable  us  to 
enunciate  the  rule  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  which  may  be 
called  the  parallelogram  of  velocities,  a  proposition  which  after 
what  has  been  said  will  perhaps  scarcely  require  proof,  but 
which  for  distinctness'  sake  we  shall  enunciate  and  prove  as 
follows. 

8*  Prop.  J^  two  velocities,  with  which  a  particle  is  simuU 
taneausly  animaied,  he  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude 
by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from   the  particle,  the   resultant 
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velocity   of  the  particle  will  be  represented  in   direction  cmd 

magnitude  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  described  upon 

those  two  straight  lines. 

Q n 

Let  A  be  the  particle,  JB 
AC  the  lines  representing  the 
two  component  velocities,  AD 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
ABDC  described  upon  them. 

Then,  under  the  influence  of  the  velocity  AB  only,  the 
particle  would  at  the  end  of  one  second  be  at  B^  and  under 
the  influence  of  AC  it  would  be  at  C ;  suppose  now,  that  instead 
of  moving  for  one  second  under  the  influence  of  the  two 
velocities,  the  particle  moves  for  one  second  under  the 
influence  of  AB,  and  then  for  one  second  under  the  influence 
of  AC,  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  time  will  be  the  same  as 
upon  the  former  hypothesis.  But  on  this  supposition  the 
particle  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  at  B,  and 
(drawing  BD  parallel  and  equal  to  AC)  it  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  next  at  2) ;  therefore  the  supposition  of  the  particle 
being  animated  simultaneously  with  a  velocity  represented  by 
AB,  and  AC  or  BD,  leads  to  the  same  result  as  to  suppose 
the  particle  animated  with  the  velocity  represented  by  AD, 
since  the  motion  at  the  end  of  one  second  is  the  same  upon 
the  two  suppositions:  in  other  words,  AD  represents  the 
resultant  velocity  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

Conversely,  the  velocity  AD  may  be  resolved  into  the  two 
velocities  AB,  AC;  or  a  particle,  whose  actual  velocity  is  repre- 
sented by  AD,  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  animated  by  two 
simultaneous  velocities  AB,  AC»  A  velocity  may  of  course  be 
resolved  into  two  other  velocities  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
different  ways ;  or  still  more  generally  we  may  resolve  it  into 
any  number  of  component  velocities,  and  we  shall  thus  have  a 
polygon  of  velocities  as  we  had  a  polygon  offerees;  in  fact  if  we 
take  any  polygon,  (the  sides  of  which  may  lie  in  the  same 
plane  or  not,)  and  if  one  side  represent  the  velocity  of  a 
particle  in  magnitude  and  direction,  then  this  velocity  maybe 
regarded  as  the  resultant  of  all  the  velocities  represented  by 
the  sides  of  the  polygon  taken  in  order. 
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Obs.  In  this  proof  we  have,  for  simplicity's  sake,  spoken 
of  the  velocities  as  if  they  were  uniform ;  the  same  proof 
however  applies,  with  a  change  of  phraseology,  to  variable 
velocities. 

9.  It  follows  from  the  proposition  just  proved,  that,  if  a 
particle  be  moving  with  a  velocity  t;  in  a  direction  making  an 
angle  0  with  a  given  line,  we  may  conceive  the  particle  to  be 
animated  by  two  velocities  v  cos  0  in  the  direction  parallel  to 
the  given  line,  and  v  sin  0  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  it 
This  is  called  resolving  a  velocity. 

And  hence  we  may  compound  any  number  of  velocities 
and  find  their  resultant,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that 
made  use  of  for  forces,  and  given  at  length  in  Art.  14, 
page  2l6. 

In  order  further  to  elucidate  this  subject,  let  us  deduce 
the  rule  for  resolving  velocities  at  once  from  the  definition  of 
resolution  and  composition  of  velocity,  without  the  medium  of 
the  preceding  proposition. 

Let  a  particle  move  uniformly,  with  velocity  v,  along  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  0.  Then  at  the  end 
of  one  second  its  distance  from  the  starting  point  is  t/,  its 
distance  from  the  horizontal  line  through  that  point  is  v  sin  0, 
and  its  distance  from  the  vertical  line  through  the  same  v  cos  0 ; 
at  the  end  of  two  seconds  these  three  distances  become  respec- 
tlTely  9v,  2f  sin  0,  and  Uv  cos  0 ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
particle  may  be  said  to  be  moving  vertically  with  a  velocity 

V  sin  0,    and   horizontally  with  a  velocity  v  cos  0 ;    in  other 
TTords  the  velocity  v  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  velocities, 

V  sin  0  vertical,  and  v  cos  0  horizontal 

10.  Having  said  thus  much  respecting  velocity,  we  shall 
novr  proceed  to  treat  of  force,  considered  dynamically*.  We 
have  already  defined  force  (page  203)  as  any  catise  which  changes, 
or  tends  to  change,  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion^  and  we  have 
alrea.dy  in  the  treatise  on  Statics  considered  the  case  of  force 
tending  to  move  bodies  from  rest ;  we  shall  now  be  employed 
-vritli  the  case  of  force  actually  producing  or  changing  motion. 

*  fiEeie  commences  the  subject  of  Dffnamxct  properly  so  called ;  the  preceding  articles 
on  velocity  belong  to  what  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  KinemcMoM, 
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We  shall  begin  by  enunciating  the  following  general 
property  of  matter,  which  is  known  as  the  First  Law  of 
Motion. 

m 

A  body  under  the  action  of  no  external  force  will  remam  ai 
rest,  or  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  law,  it  is  intended 
to  assert  that  there  is  in  matter  no  tendency  to  motion  of  one 
kind  more  than  another,  or  indeed  of  any  kind ;  that  matter 
is  purely  inert  *,  and  the  cause  of  any  motion  which  a  body 
may  have  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  properties  of  the  body 
itself,  but  in  external  influences.  The  property  which  matter 
possesses,  of  moving  only  with  the  velocity  it  has  acquired  from 
the  action  of  external  force,  is  called  its  inertia ;  hence  we 
may  say  briefly,  that  the  flrst  law  of  motion  asserts  the  inertia 
of  matter. 

11.     As  to  the  proof  of  this  law,  we  may  obtain  some 
hint  of  its  truth  by  observing,  that  the  more  nearly  we  make 
the  circumstances  of  a  body  agree  with  those  supposed,  the 
more  nearly  is  the  law  verified :  for  instance,  according  to 
the  law  the  destruction  of  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  along 
a  dead  level  ought  to  be  wholly  due  to  friction,  and  we  do  in 
fact  find  that  the  more  we  guard  against  friction  the  longer 
the  body  will  continue  in  motion ;  and  on  a  railway,  where  the 
friction  is  very  much  diminished,  the  distance  to  which  a  train 
will  proceed  after  the  steam  has  been  turned  off^  is  very  great 
indeed.  Other  examples  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  student, 
or  perhaps  he  may  think  the  law  so  simple  as  not  to  require 
illustration ;  he  must  remember  however  that  the  want  of  a 
clear  perception  of  its  truth  was  for  a  long  time  a  bar  to  pro* 
gress  in  dynamical  science,  because  men,  misled  by  terrestrial 

*  When  howerer  we  speak  of  matter  as  inert,  it  roust  be  understood  that  we  are 
speaking  of  each  particle  of  matter  so  far  as  regards  itself;  in  no  other  sense  W  xnaSttn 
inert,  for  each  particle  influences  every  other,  and  the  motion  of  any  one  particle  is  due  to 
the  united  action  of  all  other  surrounding  particles.  This  general  property  of  matter,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Newton,  and  the  laws  and  consequences  of  which  wreie  investi- 
gated by  him,  and  have  been  extended  by  other  mathematicians,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  univertal  ffravHaHon* 
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phenomena,  considered  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  force  was 
required  to  keep  a  body  in  a  certain  uniform  state  of  motion, 
instead  of  inquiring  what  force  was  required  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  observed  deviations  from  uniform  rectilinear  mo- 
tion. A  satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  laws  which  we  shall  meet  with  hereafter,  arises  from  the 
accurate  agreement  with  fact  of  calculations,  many  and 
complicated,  which  are  based  upon  it.  Possibly  the  mind, 
which  has  dwelt  long  on  the  subject,  will  see  the  t^uth 
of  the  law  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  matter,  and 
as  having  therefore  an  axiomatic  character  more  convincing 
than  any  proof  founded  upon  the  agreement  of  calculation  and 
experiment :  we  must  not  however  pursue  a  remark,  which 
would  lead  us  into  discussion  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the 
present  elementary  work. 


12.     Dismissing  then  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 

proof  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  and  supposing  its  truth  to 

be  established,  we  learn  from  it  that  whenever  a  body  is 

moving   with  a   velocity  varying  either  in  direction  or  in 

magnitude,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  body  is  acted  upon 

by  some  extraneous  force.   Confining  ourselves,  for  distinctness 

of  conception,  to  the  case  of  a  body  moving  in  a  straight  line 

but.  not  uniformly,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  change  of 

velocity  from  one  moment  to  another  is  due  to  the  action  of 

some  force  upon  the  body ;  hence  the  rate  of  this  change  must 

in  some  way  be  an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  force :  but 

here  the  question  occurs, — ^Are  we  to  estimate  the  force  acting 

on  the  body  solely  by  the  change  of  velocity,  or  are  we  to 

take  into  account  also  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 

body,  for  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a  given  force  (as  a  blow 

for  instance)  will  generate  a  greater  velocity  in  a  body  as  its 

weight  is  less?     The  answer  is,  that  we  may  estimate  the 

force  either  way,  that  is,  we  may  estimate  it  either  by  the 

velocity   generated  only,  or  we  may  take  into  account  not 

only  the  velocity  generated,  but  also  the  quantity  of  matter 

moTed ;  in  the  former  case  we  call  the  force  the  acceleraUing 

farce   acting  on  the  body,  in  the  latter   the  mofnng  force* 

18 
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As  the  distinction  between  these  two  ways  of  estimating  force 
is  of  first  importance  ^o  a  clear  understanding  of  dynamical 
principles,  we  shall  enunciate  it  as  plainly  as  we  can. 

13.  Force  considered  with  reference  to  velocity  generated 
only^  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  is  called  accele- 
rating ^brce. 

Force  considered  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fnaXUr 
moved,  as  well  as  the  velocity  generated,  is  called  laoying  force. 

We  trust  from  the  manner  in  which  we  have  introduced 
the  two  terms  accelerating  and  moving  force,  that  the  student 
will  not  be  misled  into  the  notion  that  we  are  treating  of  two 
different  kinds  of  force  under  those  names.     It  may  be  well 
however  to  guard  him  against  that  danger,  and  to  remind  him 
that  when  we  speak  of  accelerating  force  we  speak  of  force 
regarded  in  a  particular  way,  namely,  as  measured  by  the  ac- 
celeration produced.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the  choice  of 
the  names  is  not  altogether  faultless,  and  that  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  instead  of  speaking  of  accelerating  force  to 
speak  of  the  accelerating  effect,  or  the  velocity-measure,  of  a 
force ;  the  terms  are  however  current,  and  are  not  inconve- 
nient if  the  precise  meaning  of  them  be  borne  in  mind. 

14.  The  exact  relation  between  accelerating  and  moving 
force  will  be  for  our  consideration  presently:  the  former 
will  just  now  occupy  our  attention,  and  we  must  consider 
carefully  the  mode  of  measuring  it.  We  will  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  term  accelerating  is  not  used  as  opposed  to,  but 
rather  as  inclusive  of,  retarding  force,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  the  former  merely  in  its  algebraical 
sign  ;  and  hence,  when  we  speak  of  a  force  generating  a  velo- 
city in  a  body,  we  intend  the  term  to  include  forces  which 
destroy  velocity. 

Accelerating  force  may  be  uniform  or  variable  ;  it  is  called 
uniform  when  equal  velocities  are  generated  in  equal  times, 
variable  when  this  is  not  the  case. 

Accelerating  force  is  measured,  if  uniform,  by  the  velocity 
generate  in  a  unit  of  time  ;  if  variable^  by  the  velocity  volhkk 
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nwuldbs  generated  in  a  unit  of  time  if  the  force  remained  con'^ 
giant  during  that  unit. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  mode  of  measuring  accelerating  force, 
by  reference  to  the  case  of  the  earth's  attraction.  We  observe 
that  bodies  fall  with  a  variable  velocity,  hence  we  know  that 
they  are  acted  upon  by  some  force ;  this  force  we  are  led  to 
attribute  to  an  attraction  residing  in  the  earth,  and  which 
we  call  gravity^  Again,  we  observe,  (or  at  least  we  will 
suppose  it  to  be  observed,)  that  the  increments  of  velocity 
of  a  falling  body  in  equal  times  are  equal ;  hence  we  con- 
elude  that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force.  Let  us  consider  how  it 
is  to  be  measured ;  a  body  in  one  second  is  found  to  fall  from 
rest  through  l6.l  feet,  at  the  end  of  one  second  it  is  found  to 
be  moving  with  such  a  velocity  that  it  would,  if  it  continued  to 
moy^  with  the  velocity  which  then  animates  it,  pass  over  in 
the  next  second  32.2  feet.  Hence  S2.2  feet  is  the  measure  of 
the  velocity  which  has  been  generated  in  one  second,  and  is 
therefore  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here,  that  this  quantity  is  usually  denoted 
by  the  letter  g. 

It  appears  then  that  32.2  feet  is  the  measure  of  the  earth's 
attraction,  and  in  making  iise  of  this  result  the  student  is 
requested  to  bear  carefully  in  mind  all  the  conventions  upon 
which  it  depends.  We  have  assumed  that  the  accelerating 
force  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  all  bodies  is  the  siyne ;  an 
experimental  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  fact,  that  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  all  bodies  fall  equally 
rapidly;  the  difference  of  velocity  of  falling  bodies  in  air  is  due 
entirely  to  the  different  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

15.  Prop.  If  \  be  the  velocity  generated  by  a  uniform 
accelerating  force  f  in  the  time  t,  then  vnll  v  b  ft. 

For  /  is  the  expression  for  the  velocity  generated  in  one 
second ;  imd  since  the  force  is  uniform  an  equal  velocity  is 
generated  in  each  second;  therefore  the  velocity  generated  in 
<  seconds  i&ft\  i.e.  o  w^ft» 

Thus  in  ^e  case  of  the  earth's  attraction,  the  velocity 
generated  in  one  second  in  a  falling  body  is  SftJSt  feet,  therefore 
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the  velocity  generated  in  2  seconds  is  64.4  feet ;  by  which  we 
mean,  that  if  a  heavy  body  be  let  fall,  it  will  at  the  end  of  2 
seconds  be  moving  with  such  a  velocity  that,  were  that 
velocity  continued  constant  through  one  second,  the  body 
would  move  in  that  second  through  64.4  feet. 

16.  We  have  said  that  force  is  measured  by  the  velocity 
generated  in  a  unit  of  time,  but  now  we  must  observe  further 
that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  force  which  cannot  be  so  esti- 
mated.    This  kind  of  force  is  what  we  term  impuUive,  under 
which  name  we  include  all  forces  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  sudden  blow,  applying  the  name  of  finite  to  all  other  forces, 
such  as  that  arising  from  the  gravitation  of  bodies.     We  will 
first  give  formal  definitions  of  these  two  classes  of  force,  and 
then  attempt  to  explain  clearly  the  dilBference  between  them, 
and  the  necessity  for  difierent  modes  of  measuring   their 
effects. 

Def.     a  finite  force  is  one  which  requires  a  finite  time  to 
generate  a  finite  velocity. 

Def.     An  impulsive  force  is  one  which  generates  a  finite 
velocity  in  an  indefinitely  short  time. 

17.  Let  us  consider  what  takes  place,  when  an  impiil^ve 
force  results  from  the  impact  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other. 
For  distinctness  of  conception,  let  us  suppose  that  the  impact 
is  that  of  two  ivory  balls :  when  the  balls  strike  each  other, 
they  appear  to  fly  asunder  instantaneously,  but  in  reality  a 
rather  complicated  action  takes  place  between  themt ;  the  first 
efibct  after  impact  is  a  compression  of  each  of  the  balls,  very 
slight  of  course,  but  nevertheless  necessarily  existing  unless 
the  balls  be  absolutely  rigid,  which  no  substance  in  nature  is ; 
after  the  compression  has  ceased,  a  restitution  of  the  figure  of 
the  balls  commences,  in  consequence  of  their  elasticiitf,  and 
when  the  form  of  the  balls  is  restored  they  separate,  and  their 
action  on  each  other  ceases.    The  whole  action  just  described 
necessarily  occupies  a  certain  space  of  time  and  cannot  be  in- 
stantaneous, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  forces 
considered  to  make  them  differ  essentially  from  those  irYuc^ 
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we  have  denominated  finite ;  neyerthelesSi  if  we  attempt  to 
measure  them  in  the  same  way  we  are  met  by  this  insuperable 
difficulty,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  action  we  have  described  takes  place ;  we  cannot 
observe  the  action  of  the  forces,  because  for  all  purposes  of 
observation  that  action  is  instantaneous ;  hence  we  distinguish 
these  impulsive  forces  as  a  new  class  of  forces,  not  because 
they  are  physically  different  from  those  which  we  call  finite, 
bat  because,  since  they  generate  a  finite  velocity  in  a  time  so 
short  as  to  be  considered  indefinitely  smaU,  we  are  compeUed 
to  measure  them  in  a  different  way;  and  we  measure  the 
accelerating  force  of  an  impulse,  not  by  the  velocity  which 
would  be  generated  in  a  unit  of  time,  but  by  the  whole  velo« 
city  actually  generated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  force  in 
•nature  can  entirely  coincide  with  the  definition  which  we 
have  given  of  impulsive  force.  We  may  in  fact  regard  that 
definition  as  a  mathematical  fiction,  to  which  certain  actual 
forces  approximate  sufficiently  nearly  to  justify  us  in  regard- 
ing them  as  of  the  nature  of  impulses ;  in  like  manner  as 
we  have  in  Statics  treated  of  rigid  bodies,  although  no  bodies 
in  nature  are  rigid  according  to  the  strict  definition  of  the 
term. 

The  measure  of  the  moving  force  of  an  impulse  will  bO 
considered,  when  we  come  to  speak  in  general  of  the  connec- 
tion between  accelerating  and  moving  force. 

18.  The  first  Law  of  Motion  would  enable  us,  with  the 
help  of  such  mathematical  calculation  as  we  shall  hereafter 
employ,  to  solve  all  problems  of  rectilinear  motion ;  but  we 
hare  at  present  no  means  of  determining  the  motion  of  a  body 
which  is  moving  under  the  action  of  various  forces  in  different 
directions,  or  of  a  body  which  being  in  motion  is  acted  upon 
hy  a  force  not  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  That  which 
we  require  is  furnished  us  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion^ 
which  we  shall  at  once  enunciate. 

19.  When  any  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  body  in  motion, 
each  produces  its  whole  effect  in  altering  the  magnitude  and 
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dir^Hon  df  the  body'0  velocity ,  as  if  it  acted  singly  on  the  body 
at  rest 

The  application  of  this  law  is  as  follows :  At  any  moment 
a  body  has  a  certain  velocity,  also  if  it  were  at  rest  each  of 
the  forces  would,  acting  separately,  generate  in  it  a  certain 
velocity  in  a  certain  direction;  we  must  suppose  that  the 
body  has  all  these  velocities  simultaneously,  and  if  they  be 
compounded  by  the  rule  of  the  parallelogram  of  velocities, 
the  resultant  velocity^  will  be  the  actual  velocity  of  the  body. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  proof  of  the  second  Law  of 
Motion,  we  may  appeal  to  such  experiments  as  the  following. 
A  ball  let  fall  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  in  motion,  will  fall  at 
the  foot  of  a  mast,  notwithstanding  the  onward  course  of 
the  ship :  in  this  instance,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  com- 
pounded of  that  ^hich  it  has  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  and  of  that  impressed  upon  it  by  the  action  of 
gravity ;  for  before  the  ball  is  let  fall,  it  has  the  same  hori- 
aotital  velodity  as  the  ship,  and  wheii  let  fall,  it  does  not 
lose  this  velocity,  but  only  has  it  compounded  with  another, 
viz.  that  due  to  gravity;  and  as  the  ship  also  retains  the 
«ame  horiisontal  velocity,  (fbr  it  is  supposed  to  be  sailing  uni* 
formly,)  the  ball  falls,  with  reference  to  the  deck,  exactly  as 

if  the  vessel  were  at  rest. 

« 

Illustrative  of  this  law  also  are  such  facts  as  these ;  that 
we  walk  with  the  same  ease  in  different  directions  along  the 
earth's  surface,  although  we  know  the  earth  to  be  not  at 
rest;  that  we  can  walk  across  a  railway  carriage  in  rapid 
motion  ;  and  doubtless  many  others  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory is  this;  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is 
independent  of  the  plane  in  which  it  vibrates^  notwithstand- 
ing the  earth's  motion. 

FuKher  experimental  proof  arises  from  the  fact  of  calcu- 
lations, based  upon  this  law,  leading  in  the  most  delicate 
cases  to  correct  results.  Perhaps  however  it  may  be  said, 
that  when  the  idea  of  force  has  been  completely  seized  and 
thdughtfully  considered,  the  truth  of  the  second  I^w  of 
Motito  will  present  itself  to  the   mind   in   a  form   rather 
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axiomatical  than  experimental;   but   this  is  a  queistion  on 
which  we  shall  not  here  raise  a  discussion. 

21.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  force  only  as  measured 
by  the  velocity  which  it  generates,  in  other  words,  we  have 
been  concerned  with  accelerating  force :  we  must  now  examine 
the  proper  mode  of  estimating  force,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  or  when  we  regard  it 
as  mamng  force. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  usually  termed  its 
mass;  but  how  are  we  to  define  the  term  mass?  If  we 
were  to  conceive  matter  to  be  made  up  of  ultimate  atoms, 
which  atoms  should  be  all  precisely  alike  in  magnitude  and  in 
all  their  qualities,  then  we  might  measure  the  mass  of  a 
body  by  the  number  of  atoms  it  contains ;  but  this  is  not 
a  practicable  method,  and  we  are  compelled  to  measure  the 
mass  of  a  body  by  its  effects;  we  measure  the  mass  of  a 
body  by  its  weight,  or  we  consider  two  bodies  to  be  of  the 
same  ma>ss  if  they  are  of  the  same  weight.  In  this  mode 
of  estimating  mass,  it  is  assumed  that  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  on  all  particles  is  the  same,  that  is,  that  the  attraction 
is  not  dependent  upon  the^iature  of  the  matter  attracted; 
an  assumption  which  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  fact 
already  alluded  to,  that  bodies  of  all  kinds  fall  with  equal 
velocity  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
of  the  truth  of  which  Newton  assured  himself  by  a  variety 
of  experiments*.    We  can  only  define  the  mass  of  a  body 

*  Nevton  eommencct  the  Prindpift  with  a  deflnition  of  mast;  be  tells  as  that 
"  the  qtumtity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  measured  bj  the  product  of  its  density  and 
magnitude.*'  And  he  explains  his  definition  thus :  <' Air  when  its  density  is  doubled, 
and  when  it  fills  twice  the  space  which  it  did  before,  must  be  quadrupled  in  quantity  ; 
the  same  is  true  of  snow  or  dust  condensed  by  compression.  And  the  same  holds  of 
aU  bodiea  condensed,  by  whatever  cause.  This  quantiiy  of  maiier  I  denote  by  the 
nama  of  Hotfy  or  Mtu$,  And  the  mass  of  every  body  is  determined  by  its  weight  t 
lor  I  haTe  ascertained  by  most  accurate  eiperiments  with  pendulums  that  the  mass  is 
pfoporticna]  to  the  weight.  '* 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  although  Newton  speaks  of  the  mass  being  measured 
by  the  wolume  and  the  density,  yet  the  ultimate  standard  of  reftrence  is  the  weighty  that 
bein^  in  fact  the  only  test  of  density. 

As  mentioDedin  the  text,  it  is  clearly  assumed  that  the  action  of  the  earth's  attraction 
fa  the  aame  on  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  only  varies  in  different  bodies  in  consequence  of 
tbefr  containing  different  quantltiet  of  matter.    For  illustration ;  a  cubic  inch  of  lead 
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then,  as  being  a  quantity  proportional  to  its  weight,  so  that, 
if  TT  be  the  weight  of  a  body,  and  M  its  mass, 

or  Tr«  CM, 

where  C  is  some  constant  quantity,  the  numerical  ralue  of 
which  will  depend  upon  circumstances  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

The  method  of  defining  mass  deserves  further  explanation. 
The  method  of  defining  it  already  given  is  what  may  be  called 
the  statical  method;  we  might  however  have  defined  mass 
dynamically,  as  is  sometimes  done ;  we  might  say  that  tvro 
bodies  were  of  equal  mass  when  the  same  force  would  in  the 
same  time  generate  in  them  equal  velocities :  it  could  then 
be  made  matter  of  experiment  whether  the  same  force  would 
in  equal  times  generate  equal  velocities  in  bodies  of  equal 
weight,  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  then  we 
might  substitute  for  the  dynamical  definition  of  mass  the 
more  convenient  statical  definition,  namely,  that  bodies  are 
of  equal  luass  when  they  are  of  equal  weights.  We,  on  &e 
other  hand,  have  commenced  by  defining  mass  statically,  and 
we  shall  have  presently  to  connect  this  statical  definition  with 
the  dynamical  effects  offeree. 

22.  Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  define  the  term 
Momentum^  which  we  shall  use  frequently. 

Dbf.  The  momentum  of  a  particle  of  matter  is  its  mass 
multiplied  by  its  velocity;  the  momentum  of  a  body,  or 
system  of  particles,  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses 
of  the  particles  by  their  respective  velocities. 

weigha  more  than  a  cubic  inch  of  wood,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  this  was  on  acoomit 
of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  for  lead  than  for  wood,  efcn  as  in 
chemistry  substances  have  a  greater  affinity  for  one  substance  than  another  ;  bat  this  is 
exactly  what  is  denied  in  the  case  of  the  earth *8  attraction,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
greater  graYitation  of  the  lead  than  of  the  wood  is  due  to  the  greater  degree  of  closeiie» 
with  which  the  particles  in  it  are  packed.  Without  entering  upon  other  experiment^ 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  text,  namely,  the  equal  velocity  of  all  substanoes  under  an 
exhausted  receiver,  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  assertion ;  because,  if  there  were  any 
diiference  in  the  action  of  the  earth  on  different  substances,  we  might  expect  it  to  be 
shewn  in  the  difference  of  velocity  generated  as  well  as  in  that  of  pressure  produced.  - 
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The  phrase  iquaniity  of  nwHon  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  momentum. 

23.  Let  us  now  inquire  concerning  the  method  of  mea- 
raring  moving  force :  in  other  words,  when  pressure  commu- 
nicates motion  to  a  body,  what  will  be  the  proper  measure 
of  its  effect  ?  The  answer  is  giyen  by  the  Third  Law  of 
Motion,  which  we  may  enunciate  as  follows  : 

When  praeure  produces  motion  in  a  body,  the  momentum 
generated  in  a  unit  of  time,  supposing  the  pressure  constant,  or 
which  would  he  generated  supposing  the  pressure  variable,  is  pro- 
portional  to  the  pressiBre. 

24.  The  result  of  this  law  is,  that  as  velocitg  generated 
is  the  measure  of  ctccelerating  force,  so  momentum  generated 
IS  the  measure  of  moving  force.  And  if  P  be  a  uniform 
pressure,  v  the  Telocity  generated  in  the  time  t,  in  a  body 
tiie  mass  of  which  is  M,  we  shall  have 

Mv  -  Pt. 

Suppose  /  to  be  the  accelerating  force  corresponding  to 
the  pressure  P,  then  we  have 

hence,  comparing  the  last  two  formulae, 

P^Mf, 

or,  moving  force  »  mass  x  accelerating  force. 

Thus  the  third  Law  of  Motion  teaches  us  how,  when  a 
pressure  is  given,  to  deduce  the  accelerating  force  due  to  it, 
for  we  have  only  to  divide  the  pressure  by  the  mass  moved 
and  we  have  the  accelerating  force  required.  Let  us  take 
the  example  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of  a 
body ;  let  TF  be  the  weight,  M  the  mass ;  then  we  know  that 
the  accelerating  force  is  that  which  was  before  denoted  by 
g,  hence  by  the  third  Law  of  Motion  we  must  have 

W^Mg^, 

and  therefore  the  constant  C  in  the  formulad  of  Art.  21,  is  to 

*  The  adoption  of  this  fonniila  compels  us  to  take  a  peculiar  qnantitj  as  the  unit  of 
weight  in  D  jnamics* 
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be   replaced  by  g,  the  accelerating  force  of  the  earth's  at- 
traction*. 

If  in  the  formula  P  «  Mf^  we  make  M  «  l,  we  have  P  =/, 
in  other  words  accelerating  force  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
moving  force  upon  a  unit  of  mass ;  and  this  is  a  very  useful 

For  let  p  be  the  density  of  a  body  of  which  the  mass  is  M  and  the  Tolume  V  \  in 
other  words,  let  p  be  such  a  quantity  that  M  =  pV,  then 

W  =  pVg. 
In  this  formula  let  ^  =  1,  and  p  ^  \, 

that  is,  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  g^^  part  of  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  Tolam«  of  the 

substance  whose  density  is  taken  for  unity.    In  general,  distilled  water  at  a  given 

temperature  is  taken  as  the  standard  substance,  and  a  cubic  foot  as  the  unit  of  Tolame, 

and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  is  found  to  be  liHK)oz:  hence  the  unit 

lOOOO 
of  weight  in  Dynamics  must  be  ■         oz. 

*  The  Third  Law  of  Motion  is  enunciated  in  a  different  form  by  Newton,  u 
follows : 

Reaction  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to  action ;  or  the  mfttual  actions  qf  two 
bodies  upon  each  other  are  always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

In  illustration  of  the  Law  Newton  has  these  remarks : 

<<  Whatever  body  presses  or  draws  another,  is  in  like  manner  itself  pressed  or  drawn. 
If  a  stone  is  pressed  with  the  finger,  the  finger  is  also  pressed  by  the  stone.  If  a 
horse  draws  a  burden,  the  horse  wiU  be  (so  to  speak)  also  drawn  back  by  the  burden: 
for  the  rope  by  which  the  burden  is  drawn  being  equally  stretched  throughout  will 
pull  the  horse  towards  the  buitien  as  much  as  the  burden  towards  the  horse,  and 
will  impede  the  motion  of  the  one  as  much  as  it  expedites  the  motion  of  the  other. 
If  one  body  impinging  upon  another  change  its  motion  in  any  manner, .  it  wiU  alto 
itself  undergo  the  same  change  in  its  own  motion  only  in  the  opposite  direction,  oo 
account  of  the  equality  of  the  mutual  pressure.  It  is  the  change  of  motion,  (memetUumy) 
not  of  velocity,  which  is  equal  to  the  action  in  such  cases,  at  least  in  bodies  otherwise 
moving  freely.  For  the  change  of  the  velocities  of  two  impinging  bodies,  since  the 
momenta  of  the  two  are  equally  changed,  is  inversely  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies.** 

From  this  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  the  third  Law  of  Motion  as  enunciated  by  Newton  is 
not  entirely  equivalent  to  the  Law  as  stated  in  the  text ;  the  reason  is  that  he  has 
before,  namely,  in  the  second  of  the  definitions  which  preface  the  Principia,.  laid 
down,  that  the  quantity  of  a  body*8  motion  is  to  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  velocity ;  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  definition  the  law  is  eqnivdcDt 
to  that  of  the  text;  for  Newton *s  third  Law(  asserts  that  action  and  reaction  are 
necessarily  equal  and  opposite,  and  if  the  action  be  represented  by  a  pressure  and  the 
reaction  by  the  motion  produced  the  equality  must  hold ;  it  is  not  possible  to  conoeiTe 
it  otherwise.  But  how  to  measure  the  motion  produced  ?  Newton  has  before  liid 
down  the  rule,  that  it  is  to  be  measured  by  that  which  we  have  called  momenhms 
hence  his  assertion,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  becomes  equivaleot 
to  that  of  the  text,  that  the  momentum  generated  by  a  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure. 
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mode  of  considering  the  subject,  for  it  will  tend  to  enforce 
tbe  remark  which  wis  formerlj  made,  namely,  that  what  we 
call  accelerating  force  and  moring  force  are  not  different 
kinds  of  force,  but  force  considered  in  two  different  ways: 
if  we  compa3-e  two  forces  by  their  effects  upon  different 
masses,  then  we  must  take  account  of  those  masses,  or  we 
must  estimate  the  forces  as  moving  foreeg ;  if  on  the  other 
hand  we  select  a  particular  mass  and  compare  the  forces 
by  their  effects  upon  that  mass,  then  we  estimate  the  forces 
as  aeceleratinff  forces. 

We  may  exhibit  the  third  Law  of  Motion  from  a  slightly 

different  point  of  view,  by  saying,  that  it  establishes  a  relation 

between  the  statical  measure  of  force,  which  is  the  pressure 

produced,  and  the  dynamical  measure,  which  is  the  velocity 

generated.     This  remark  perhaps  requires  elucidation ;   let 

us  take  the  case  of  gravity,  or  the    weight  of  bodies;    in 

statical  problems  it  is  sufficient  to  estimate  the  weight  of  a 

body  by  the  number  of  pounds  to  which  it  is  equivalent,  but 

this  method  is  evidently  not  sufficient  in  Dynamics,  inasmuch 

as  it  only  gives  us  the  ratio  of  one  weight  to  another  without 

affording  any  help  towards  measuring  the  absolute  effect  of 

the  weight  in  producing  motion.     Suppose,  however,  that  in 

Statics  we  agree  upon  speaking  of  bodies  as  of  different  mass 

according  as  tlieir  weights  are  different,  that  is,  suppose  that 

we  agree  upon  considering  the  mass  of  a  body  A  as  being 

twice  as  great  as  that  of  a  body  B  of  the  same  volume,  or  the 

density  of  A  as  being  half  that  of  B,  when  the  weight  of  A 

is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  B ;  suppose  also  that  at  the  same 

time  in  Dynamics  we  agree  upon  speaking  of  the  mass  of  A 

as  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  B,  when  the  same  force 

wiir  in  the  same  time  generate  only  half  the  velocity  in  A 

which  it  will  in  B ;  then  the  question  is,  whether  these  two 

distinct  methods  of  defining  mass  lead  to  the  same  results, 

and    the   third   Law  of  Motion  as   we  have  enunciated  it 

assures  us  that  they  do. 

26.  This  Law  of  course  includes  impulsive  forces^  and 
we  may  therefore  say  that  an  impulsive  force  is  measured 
by  the  whole  momentum  generated  by  it.     (See  Art.  17.) 
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26.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  third  Law  of 
Motion,  it  may  be  considered  either  to  rest  on  experiment, 
confirmed  by  t^ie  coincidence  with  fact  of  innumerable  cal« 
culations  founded  upon  it,  or  perhaps  to  be  deducible  without 
experiment  from  previously  established  principles. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  account  of  one 
experiment,  divested  of  all  the  refinements  by  means  of 
which  Atwood  was  able,  with  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  to  obtain  great  accuracy  of  result*. 

Let  W  and  W  be  two  weights,  of  which  W  is  the 
greater,  connected  by  a  fine  string  passing  over  a  small 
fixed  pully.  Then  W  will  descend,  and  as  W  and  W 
are  puUing  in  opposite  directions,  the  weight  producing 
motion  is  IF  -  W^  and  the  weight  moved  is  IT  +  W\ 
The  advantage  of  this  experiment  is,  that  we  can  alter 
the  difierence  between  the  weights  (W  ^  W)  as  much 
as  we  please,  while  the  weight  moved  (Tr+  JfT)  re- 
mains the  same.     Now  by  numerous  experiments  it 

W  --  W'       . 
was  determined,  that  the  ratio  = — ^  is  in  all  cases    i  ^ 

proportional  to  the  accelerating  force,  or  that  the  pres- 
sure producing  motion  is  proportionid  to  the  product  of  the 
weight  moved  and  the  accelerating  force,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  product  of  the  mass  and  tbe  accelerating 
force :  which  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  third  Law  of 
Motion. 

27.  The  mode  of  estimating  force,  when  the  mass  of  the 
body  moved  is  taken  into  account,  being  confessedly  a  diffi- 
cult subject  to  grasp,  we  shall  exhibit  it  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  following  articles  are  taken,  with  some  olnis- 
sions  and  adaptations,  from  the  Traiti  de  Micanique  of  Poisson, 
and,  as  will  be  noticed,  do  not  refer  to  the  third  Law  of 
Motion ;  the  treatment  of  the  principles  of  Dynamics  under 
the  heads  of  the  three  Laws  of  Motion  is  in  fact  a  purely 
English  method,  and  is  taken  from  the  Principia  of  Newton ; 
it  has  its  advantages,  at  the  same  time  the  student  mil  pro- 

*  Aiwood*9  machine  hu  lately  been  mnch  simplifiedi  and  adapted  to  the  pvipoKi  ^ 
a  Icctue-rooin,  by  Piofcasor  Willie. 
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bably  find  that  he  will  derive  assistance  from  examining  the 
subject  as  treated  in  quite  a  different  manner.  We  should 
however  recommend  the  omission  of  this  article  in  the  first 
reading  of  the  subject ;  the  student  can  scarcely  fail  to  profit 
by  observing  the  manner  in  which  dynamical  principles  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Foisson,  but  he  will  profit 
much  more  if  he  has  a  tolerably  good  previous  knowledge. 

MkASURB  op  FoROB  when  the  MA8B  MOVED  18  TAKEN  IKTO  ACOOUNT. 

1.  "Before  shewing  how  to  take  account  of  the  masses  as  afiecting  the 
action  of  forces  when  they  act  upon  different  hodies,  it  is  desirable  to 
rectify  an  inexact  expression^  which  is  frequently  employed,  and  which  tends 
to  confurion  of  thought. 

"  Conceive  that  a  body  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that  it  is 
not  prevented  from  moving  by  any  friction.  If  I  wish  to  make  the  body 
elide  upon  the  plane,  it  will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  inertia  of 
Inatter,  to  make  use  of  a  certain  effort;  if  to  this  body  we  join  a 
second,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ,  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  motion,  a  force  more  and  more  considerable.  I 
fihall  have  in  each  case,  the  sensation  of  having  an  effort  to  make;  but  I 
must  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  matter  offers  any  resistance  to  the 
efiort,  and  that  there  exists  in  bodies  what  is  very  improperly  called  a  force  of 
inertia.  When  we  express  ourselves  thns»  we  confound  the  sensation  which  we 
experience,  and  which  results  from  the  effort  which  we  make,  with  the 
seDsation  of  a  remstance  which  in  reality  does  not  exist 

''When  the  plane  is  not  perfectly  smooth  there  is  a  resistance  to  hori- 
zontal motion,  and  I  cannot  displace  the    body  upon   the  plane  without 
exerting  an  effort  which  shall  produce  a  force  greater  than  this  resistance. 
In  like  manner,  if  I  wish  to  raise  the  body  vertically,  there  is  also  a  re- 
«lBlaiioe  to  this  motion  which  I  must  overcome  by  a  superior  force.    In 
i>oth  eases,  I  shall  not  produce  any  motion  so  long  as  I  do  not  exert  an 
efibrt  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  than  its  adhesion  to  the 
iiorizontal  plane;  but  if  we  suppose  the  existence  of  neither  gravity  nor 
iiictioii,  I  shall  put  the  body  in  motion,  however  small  an  effort  I  exert, 
and   however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  the  body:  lience,  if  I  find  that  it 
is  neceasaiy  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  communicate  the  same  motion  to 
one  body  than  to  another,  I  conclude  that  the  first  is  composed  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  matter  than  the  other;  and  if  I  could  compare  with  precision 
the  efibrts  which  I  have  exerted,  their  ratio  would  be  the  same  ns  that  of 
-the   imuwes  of  the  bodies.    It  is  upon  a  similar  principle  that  the  measure 
of  the  masses  of  bodies  is  founded,  that  is,  the  principle  of  reference  to  the 
niagnitudes  of  the  forces  which  will  put  them  in  like   states  of  motion, 
and^  (sonversely,  upon  which  is  founded  the  method  of  measuring  forces  when 
take  account  of  the  mass  of  the  bodies  moved  and  of  the  velocities  generated. 
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2.  ^'Two  material  particlefl^  belonging  to  bodies  which  are  of  difierent 
natures,  have  their  masses  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  equsl  forces 
impressed  upon  them  generate  in  the  same  time  equal  or  unequal  TeloclMes. 
Suppose,  for  distinctness'  sake,  that  the  forces  applied  to  these  two  particles 
are  vertical,  and  that  when  placed  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balance  there  is 
equilibrium.  These  forces  will  on  this  hypothesis  be  equal ;  and  this  being; 
80,  if  the  two  particles  are  made  entirely  free,  and  the  same  forces  put  them 
in  motion,  their  masses  will  be  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  the  indefinitely 
small  velocities  which  they  receive  in  the  first  instant  of  their  motion  are  equal 
or  unequal. 

"  When,  in  this  manner,  the  masses  of  difibrent  material  partidea  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  equal,  we  can  by  joining  them  form  other  particles  having 
their  masses  in  any  given  ratio.  Thus,  If  we  call  the  mass  of  each  of  the  e^qal 
particles  /i,  and  denote  by  tn  and  m'  the  masses  of  two  other  partides  formed 
respectively  of  n  and  ?/  of  the  first,  we  shall  have 

''Now  let  u,  V,  t/,  be  indefinitely  small  velocities,  t  and  f  whole  numben, 
and  let 

"  If  two  foices  /  and  f  impress  on  the  masses  m  and  ml  th«  v^dodties  9 
and  t/  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  then  will  the  following  proportion  be 
^rue, 

f  I  f  ::  m»  :  mV. 

"  For,  we  may  in  fact  regard  /as  the  sum  of  a  number  (n)  of  equsl  forces 
which  impress  the  same  velocity  t?  on  each  of  the  »  equal  particles  of  which 
m  Is  composed;  so  that  denoting  by  k  one  of  these  equal  forces,  we  shsll 
have 

''  J^et  A  be  the  force  which  is  /capable  of  impressing  the  velocity  tc  9a  eai^ 
.of  the  equal  particles,  in  the  time  which  is  required  by  the  force  h  to  imprM 
upon  it  the  velocity  v.  These  forces,  acting  on  the  same  material  partiele^  wifl 
be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  u  and  v ;  and  dnpe  v^iu,  we  muit 
have- 

fc=tA. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  have 

regarding  /  as  the  sum  of  n'  forces  (A/)  capable  of  impressing  the  velocity  ^ 
on  each  of  the  equal  particles  constituting  m^  and  denoting  by  V  the  foro 
which  wUl  impress  on  each  of  these  particles  the  velocity  u*  M<»eover,  A  and 
V  bdng  forces  which  are  capable  of  impressing  in  the  same  instaat  of  time  the 
same  velocity  u  <m  two  particles  of  equal  mass,  that  is  to  say,  on  two  of  ths 
particles  the  common  jag^  of  which  has  been  repreae&ted  by  f«,  it  follows  hum 
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what  precedes  jthat  we  moat  hare  h=k\  Acoordiog  to  the  pneedisg  eqnfttbni 
we  shall  therefore  have  also^ 

and,  ohserring  the  values  of  m,  ntl^  v,  t/,  we  shall  be  able  to  conelnde  the  tmth 
of  the  pr(^ortion  which  it  was  required  to  prove. 

3.  "This  1>eing  established,  let  us  coDsider  a  body  of  any  magnitude  and 
form^  all  the  particles  of  which  move  in  parallel  straight  lines^  with  a  common 
velocity  which  may  vary  with  the  time.  Suppose  this  body  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  material  particles  equal  in  mass^  such  as  those  which  we  have 
just  defined.  We  may  attribute  the  motion  of  all  these  particles  to  forces 
which  will  be  equal  and  parallel  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  body : 
their  resultant,  for  any  portion  of  the  body,  will  be  equal  to  their  sum,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  same  portion.  The 
corresponding  forces  for  any  two  portions  will  be  proportional  to  their  masses ; 
consequently,  if  we  denote  by  ^  the  total  force  which  acts  upon  the  body,  m  its 
mass,  and  ^  the  force  which  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  this  mass  assumed  as 
unity,  we  shall  have 

As  for  the  force  ^,  it  will  be  measured  by  the  velocity  generated  in  the 
particles  of  the  body  in  an  indefinitely  small  time ;  or  we  may  say  that  it 
is  measured  by  the  velocity  generated  in  a  unit  of  time  if  the  change  of 
velocity  be  uniform,  if  otherwise,  by  that  which  would  be  generated  in  a  unit 
of  time  supposing  the  velocity  to  change  at  the  same  rate  as  at  the  moment  in 
question. 

''  The  force  f^  which  is  the  resultant  or  the  sum  of  the  indefinitely  small 
forces,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  applied  to  all  the  particles  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  is  called  moving  force  ;  the  factor  ^  of  its  value  m0  ]a  called 
aeoderaUng  force,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  moving  force  which  acts  upon  a 
unit  of  mass. 

^^  The  moving  Ibroe  becomes  a  pressure,  when  the  mass  upon  which  it  acts 
m  prevented  from  moving  by  a  fixed  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction. 
A  presBnre  and  a  moving  force  therefore  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this, 
that  the  indefinitely  small  velocities  which  a  pressure  tends  to  produce  are 
continually  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  fixed  plane,  whereas  those 
which  aie  actually  produced  during  each  instant  by  the  moving  force 
accumulate  in  the  moving  body,  and  after  a  finite  time  a  finite  velocity  is 
produced.  Two  pressures  are  to  each  other  as  the  masses  multiplied  by  the 
infinitely  sinail  velocities  which  they  tend  to  impress  upon  them  in  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  which  in  fact  they  would  impress  upon  them  if  the  masses 
irere  free. 

4.  "  If  the  motion  common  to  all  the  particles  of  a  body  be  uniformly  acce- 
lerated, and  we  call  g  the  increase  of  velocity  whidi  takes  place  in  eacli  unit  of 
lime,  we  have 

^=^,       f^mg 
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For  another  coiutant  force  f  acting  upon  a  maas  ml^  and  prodndncf  t 
Telocity  ^  in  a  unit  bf  iime^  wo  should  have  in  like  manner 

Now  observation  has  shewn  that  two  heavy  bodies,  whatever  be  the  difo- 
ei^ce  of  the  substances  of  w;hich  they  are  composed,  acquire  the  same 
velocity  in  falling  in  vacuum  during  the  same  interval  of  time.  In  the  case 
of  gravity  then  we  have  g-^ \  and,  consequently,  the  weights  /  and /^  of 
any  two  bodies  are  as  their  masses  m  and  m\  The  simple  &ct,  testified 
by  daily  experience,  that  heterogeneous  bodies  have  equal  weights  under 
different  volumes,  would  not  suffice  to  decide  whether  their  masses  are  equal 
or  unequal;  it  is  necessary  to  know  besides,  that  gravity  impresses  upon 
them  the  same  motion,  to  be  able  to  conclude,  from  the  equality  of  the 
weights,  the  equality  of  the  quantities  of  matter. 

*^  The  weight  of  a  heavy  body  which  falls  in  vacuum  is  its  moving  force, 
and  gravity  is  its  accelerating  force.  For  shortness'  sake,  we  usually  call 
the  velocity  ^  ^art/y;  properly  speaking  it  is  only  the  measure  of  the  force 
of  gravity. 

5. ''  If  given  forces  act  at  the  sur&ce  or  upon  other  parts  of  a  solid  body, 
and  all  its  particles  have  equal  and  parallel  velocities,  it  follows  that  these 
forces  must  have  a  single  resultant^  which  will  coincide  in  mag^tude  and 
direction  with  the  moving  force,  as  we  have  just  defined  it,  and  from  which 
we  can  deduce  the  accelerating  force  by  dividing  it  by  the  whole  mass  of 
the  body. 

**  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  heavy  body  &11s  in  air,  in  water,  or  in  any 
other  fluid,  and  that  its  form  and  its  density,  if  it  is  not  homogeneous,  are 
symmetrical  round  a  vertical  axis.  It  is  evident  that  everything  being  alike 
round  about  this  axis,  all  points  of  the  body  will  describe  vertical  straight 
lines ;  which  implies,  since  the  body  is  supposed  solid,  that  they  all  have  the 
same  velocity  at  the  same  instant.  The  resistance  of  the  medium,  whidi 
acts  on  the  surfiu^  of  the  body,  will  be  equivalent  then  to  a  single  force  in 
direction  of  the  axis  of  figure.  Let  B.  denote  its  intensity  at  any  instant, 
^  the  corresponding  x>art  of  the  accelerating  force  of  the  body,  and  m  its 
mass ;  then  we  shall  have 

^       m 

6.  ^  The  same  constant  force,  acting  successively  upon  different  Tnawwn,  will 
produce  uniformly  accelerated  motions,  in  which  the  accelerating  force,  or 
the  constant  increment  of  the  velocity  in  each  unit  of  time  will  be  inverady 
proportional  to  the  mass. 

''Thus,  for  example,  /  being  the  weight  mg  of  a  mass  m,  if  ire  auflpeiid 
this  mass  to  one  extremity  of  a  thread  which  b  attached  by  its  other  extre- 
mity to  another  mass  ml  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is  CTident  thai 
these  two  masses  will  receive  the  same  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  wfaidi 
will  be  that  due  to  the  moving  force  /  if  we  neglect  the  effect  of  friction 


m  +  irt" 
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and  of  tbe  yeriical  portion  of  the  thread.    If  then  we  caU  ^  the  aoceleratiiig 
force  of  this  moti<»i>  we  shall  ha?e 

m 
or,  which  la  the  same  thing, 

a  being  sach  an  angle  that 

m  =  (m  +  m')  COB  a. 

Conseqnently,  the  motion  in  question  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  heavy 
body  npon  an  inclined  plane  which  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  yerdcal. 

''An  bodies  being  moyeable,  and  capable  of  receiying  yelocities  which  are 
inyersely  proportional  to  their  masses,  when  they  are  sabmitted  during  the 
same  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  same  force,  it  follows  that  there  is 
no  soch  thing  as  a  body  wsixullyjia^ed;  those  which  we  called  fixed  are  bodies 
of  which  the  masses  are  yeiy  large  in  comparison  with  those  upon  which  the 
moying  forces  depend,  and  which  receiye  consequently  from  the  action  of 
those  forces  only  indefinitely  small  yelocities.  At  the  surface  of  the  earth* 
iheae  are  the  bodies  which  are  attached  to  th^  surface  and  which  with  the 
terrestrial  globe  may  be  considered  as  making  only  one  mass ;  and,  in  fieust, 
taking  this  mass  for  the  m'  of  the  preceding  example,  we  see  that  the  yelocity 
^9  which  wiU  be  impressed  upon  it  in  a  unit  of  time  by  a  weight  mg.  oone- 
aponding  to  a  mass  m  of  ordinary  magnitude,  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
jnaeDsible.. 

7.  ^'  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  term  quantUy  qf  motion  to  denote  the  product 
ikT  a  body's  mass  by  its  yelocity>  It  would  however  be  more  correct  to  speak  of 
the  quantity  of  velocity,  since  it  is  the  yelocity  which  animates  the  body,  and 
the  motion  is  only  a  subsequent  efiPect. 

''There  is  no  force  which  produces  instantaneously  a  finite  quantity  of 
motion.     The  impact  of  a  solid  body  in  motion  against  a  solid  body  at  rest 
impreflses  upon  it,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  but  not  infinitely  short,  a 
Telocity  which  under  some  circumstances  may  be  very  great;  and,  during 
this  Mterral  of  time,  the  two  bodies  are  not  sensibly  displaced.     However 
hard  yve  may  suppose  them  to  be,  they  will  be  always  slightly  compressed ; 
the  yelocity  passes  firom  one  to  the  other  by  infinitely  small  degrees;  and  if 
yre   neglect  all  consideration  of  the  elasticity  of  the  bodies,  their  mutual 
action  will  cease  as  soon  as  their  velocities  are  equal.    This  rapid  communi- 
cation of  yelocity,  without  any  sensible  displacement  of  the  masses,  is  what 
vre  call  a  percussion  or  an  impulse;  it  is  equivalent,  as  we  see,  to  a  moving 
force  acting  during  a  very  short  time  with  a  very  great  Lnteiudty. 

*'  Considering  an  impnlse  in  this  manner  as  the  sum  of  the  infinitely  smali 
actions  of  a  moving  force,  we  may  conclude  that  it  can  be  resolved  into  two 
other  impnlses,  in  given  direcrtions,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  parallelogram 
of  foxeesy  as  may  each  of  the  successive  actions.  If,  for  example,  we  exert 
Qpan  tbe  head  of  a  wedge  a  normal  impulse  which  we  will  jcaU  P,  it  will  be 
reoDlTBd  into  two  others  perpendicular  to  the  ftu^  of  the  wedge ;  and  if  we 
'  19 
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denote  these  two  compenents  by  Q  end  Q!,by  K  ml  K'\hid  leng&  of  tib0 
coimpo&ding  ftces,  and  by  H  that  of  the  head  oi  the  we^^  it  ii  UMfin 
see  that  we  shall  have*  acoording  to  the  rule  given  by  the  paxallelognin  of 
forces. 


whence  we  hare 


«»?.       ^-¥ 


Thns^  supposing  that  this  impulse  P  arises  from  a  mass  in  sinking  the  head 
of  the  wedge  with  a  velocity  a,  its  two  fiuses,  or  rather  the  fixed  obitecki 
against  which  they  pres^  will  be  under  the  same  conditions  as  ii  Hbey  wen 
strack  normally  by  the  same  mass  m,  animated  with  velocities  propocttooil 

to  their  lengths,  and  expressed  by  -jj-  and  -^ . 

a  '*If  a  solid  body  at  rest  be  struek  at  the  same  instant,  in  opporfte  diree- 
tions,  by  two  other  bodies  of  Tdiich  the  masses  are  m  and  m',  and  the  veloci- 
ties V  and  f/ ;  and  if  these  three  bodies  be  symmetrical  around  the  same  tziB 
both  as  to  form  and  as  to  density,  and  if  all  the  particles  of  the  last  two  move 
parallel  to  this  straight  line,  their  impulses  upon  the  intermediate  bodj  vill 
produce  equilibrium,  when  the  quantities  of  motion  mv,  mV  are  equal,  tittl 
is  to  say,  these  quantities  of  motion  will  pass,  in  the  course  of  a  veiy  aiuvt 
time,  into  the  intermediate  body,  and  will  destroy  each  other  without  vsmikj 
displacing  that  body. 

^  The  equilibrium  will  also  be  produced  if  we  suppress  the  intermediali 
body,  and  allow  the  communication  of  velocity  to  take  place  directly  betwcei 
the  two  others.     Thus  two  solid  bodies,  moving  in  the  same  straigfai  Une,  iriH 
be  reduced  to  rest  if  they  impinge  upon  each  other,  provided  their  masoes  iit  ^ 
inversely  as  their  velocities ;  and,  conversely,  the  products  of  the  masBcs  sDi| 
Velocities  are  equal,  when  equilibrium  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  two 
bodies.     We  suppose  here^  as  has  been  already  said,  that  the  two  bodies 
symmetrical  about  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  and  the  velodties  of 
points  of  the  bodies  parallel  to  this  [straight  line,  which  is  that  which 
through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  masses.     The  condition  of  eqi 
brium  in  the  impact  of  such  bodies  is  the  equality  of  their  quaatidei 
motion,  or  the  equation 

m«s=mV, 

m  and  mf  bemg  their  masses,  and  ^  and «/  their  velocities. 

''It  follows  from  this  law  of  equilibrium  that  impact  fdnkkheS  the 
direct  means  of  measuring  the  mass  of  a  body.    Suppose  a  known 
a  to  be  impressed  upon  all  points  of  a  body,  the  mass  of  which  is 
unity;  then  if  we  could  ascertain  the  Velocity  v,  with  which  all  pooli 
another  body  must  be  anhnated,  in  order  that  the  two  bodies 
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upon  each  otber  may  be  zeduced  to  reti^  the  mtm  of  this  seoond  bodjr 

would  be  xepreflented  numerically  by  the  xatie  -;    bat  it  u  mmeoeBsaiy 

to  remark  that  this  is  not  a  practicable  method,  and  that  it  is  always 
the  wei^  of  bodies  to  which  we  refer,  when  we  wish  to  estimate  their 

UlflflBSSa 

^It  feUowB  also  that  two  blows,  inflicted  on  a  solid  body,  most  be 
regarded  as  equivalent,  when  they  oarespond  to  equal  quantitks  of  motion; 
so  that  in  the  last  example,  the  head  and  the  two  faces  of  the  wedge  will 
expezience  the  same  effects,  or  will  be  struck  with  the  same  energy,  if  the 
mass  m  and  the  v«loeity  a  be  replaced  by  a  mass  m'  and  a  Telocity  t^,  such 
that  «a=m'a'. 

9.  **  The  science  of  pjrnamics  is  a  continnal  application  of  the  principles 
which  haye  been  here  explamcd,  and  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  obtain 
a  distinct  apprehension  before  proceeding  to  the  resolation  of  problems 
idatiye  to  the  motion  of  bodies." 

•28.  We  are  now  prepared  with  Dynamical  principles, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  apply  to  the  cases,  of  a  particle 
under  the  action  of  uniform  forces,  and  of  the  collision  of 
bodies.  A  more  general  application  of  the  principles  would 
require  the  use  of  a  higher  calculus,  than  any  with  which  the 
atodent  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted. 


ON  THE  RECTILINEAR  MOTION  OF  A  SINGLE  BODY 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  PARTICLE,  UNDER  THE  ACTION 
OF  A  UNIFORM  FORCE. 

The  following  is  the   fiindomental  proposition  of  this 
branch  of  Dynamics. 


29.     Prop.    J^  b  be  the  space  described  from  rest,  in  the 
Hm^    t,  by  a  body  under  the  action  of  a  uniform  acceterating 

farc^  ff  then  s  ■»  —  • 

Suppose  the  time  to  be  divided  into  n  equal  intervals^ 
eftoh  equal  to  r,  so  that  t^nr;  then  the  Telocity  of  the 
l^ody  At  the  end  of  the  ist^  Snd,  Srd... intervals  will  he  /r« 

19—2 
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4/r,  S/r... respectively;  (Art.  15).  Now  suppose  the  body, 
instead  of  moving  as  it  actually  does,  to  move  through  the 
whole  of  each  interval  of  time  with  the  velocity  which  it 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  and  let  «,  be  the  space 
which  would  be  described  in  the  time  t  on  this  hypothesis ; 
again,  suppose  the  body  to  move  through  each  interval  with 
the  velocity  which  it  has  at  the  end  of  the  interval,  and  let 
«a  be  the  space  described  on  this  hypothesis ;  then 

^j  a  0  .  T  +/t  .  T  +  2/r .  T  +...+(«  -•  1)/t  .  T 

82  e/r .  T  +  2/t  •  T  +  S/t  .  r  +  ...  +  nfr .  t 

•^  2  2    V        W/ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  s  is  intermediate  in  value  to  s^ 
and  «s ;  but  when  we  suppose  the  interval  r  to  be  indefinitely 
small,  and  n  indefinitely  great,  we  bring  the  two  hypothetical 

cases,  which  we  have  supposed,  to  coincide  with  the  real  mo- 

1 
tion  of  the  body,  and  in  this  case  -  is  indefinitely  small,  and 

^i  ■»  A|  e»  ——  r 
2 

.'.  also,  s  *^  —. 

2 

.  30«  We  shall  give  another  proof  of  the  same  propo- 
sition, which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  which 
precedes,  is  worthy  of  the  student^s  attention  on  account  of 
its  brevity. 

Let  J  be  the  point  from  which    . . 

the  body  starts,  B  its  place  at  the  -^  B 

end  of  the  time  t,  so  that  ^J9  »  ^ :  then  the  velocity  of  the 
body  at  B  ^ft.  Now  suppose  the  body  to  start  from  B  with 
|fc  velocity /(,  and  to  proceed  towards  A^  the  force  /acting  in 
the  same  direction  as  before,  and  therefore  retarding  its  mo^ 
tion :  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the  body  would,  if  no  force 
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acted,  have  described  a  space  ffl ;  also  we  know  that  the 
space,  through  which  the  force  y  would  carry  it,  is  « ;  hence 
the  space  through  which  the  body  will  move  in  the  time  t, 
when  it  starts  with  a  velocity  Ji,  and  is  retarded  by  a  force 
f^  must  be  ffi  —  s.  But  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the  body 
will  be  at  J,  since  the  force  /  will  destroy  the  velocity  fty  in 
exactly  the  same  space  which  it  required  to  generate  it. 
Hence  we  have 

•      o  — •! 

Cor.     If  o  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the 

time  ty  V  »fi ;  /.  «  «  — ,  ^r  «•  -  2/^.     Hence,  when  a  body 

falls  under  the  action  of  gravity,  this  being  a  uniform  force, 
the  velocity  oc  the  time,  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  oc  the 
space  described. 

31.  If  the  body,  instead  of  starting  from  rest,  begins 
to  move  with  a  given  velocity,  the  formulae  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  are  easily  adapted. 

For  let  V  be  the  initial  velocity,  v  the  velocity  at  the  time 
i^  s  the  space  describe^}.  Then  the  velocity  at  the  time  t  is 
the  original  velocity  ^  that  which  is  generated  or  destroyed 
bj  the  force,  or 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  used,  according  as  the  force 
accelerates  or  retards. 

And  the  space  will  be  that,  which  would  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  body  moving  uniformly  with  a  velocity  V 
^  that  which  it  would  describe  under  the  action  of  the  force 
only,  or 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  to  the  same 
rule  afl  before. 
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Colli     We  can  obtain  V  in  terms  of  «:  for 

-  F*  i  2fs. 

82.  For  distinctness'  sake  we  will  here  collect  in  a 
tabular  form  the  formulae  which  have  been  proved,  and 
which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  examples. 

When  the  body  starts  from  rest, 

\  (^). 

When  the  body  starts  with  an  initial  velocity  V, 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  to  be  taken,  according  as  f  accele- 
rates or  retards  the  motion. 

33.  These  formula  possess  peculiar  interest,  because 
they  apply  to  the  case  of  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  We  have  before  said,  that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force, 
at  least  it  is  sensibly  so  for  small  distances  above  the  earth's 
surface ;  we  may  here  remark  in  addition,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth  not  being  actually  spherical,  the  force 
of  gravity  is  not  exactly  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  varies  slightly  with  the  latitude ;  we  may  con- 
sider, however,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  its  magnitude 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  g  «  d2.2  feet.  The  value  of  g 
is  not  determined  by  direct  experiment,  but  may  be  most 
accurately  found  by  observations  of  the  pendulum,  according 
to  principles  herei^ter  to  be  developed. 


■■ 
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34.  We  shall  now  illustrate  thei  fom^ulad  (A)  and  (B) 
by  some  examples  of  falling  bodies. 

« 

Ex.  1.  Two  bodies  are  let  fall  at  an  interval  of  V\  to 
find  how  far  they  will  be  apart  after  the  lapse  of  4i"  from  the 
fall  of  the  first. 

Let  ss'  he  the  spaces  through  which  they  have  respec- 
tiyei^y  fallen,  then 

tf  =?4«-^x  16, 
%  2 

/>p?8«.?  M  9; 
«  2 

.*.  tf  -  /  s  -  X  7  "  16.1  X  7  a  112.7  feet,  the  distance  required. 
2 

Ex.  2.  When  two  bodies  are  let  fall  from  the  same 
point,  but  not  at  the  same  moment,  the  distances  between 
them  at  the  end  of  successive  equal  intervals  of  time  in- 
crease in  arithmetical  progression. 

Let  8s'  be  distances,  described  by  the  two  bodies  re- 
spectively in  the  time  t  from  the  fall  of  the  first,  r  the  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  starting  of  the  two,  then 


'        2  ' 

2  * 

-t]*. 

S 

itT  - 

■-*}> 

B  —  s'  ia  the  distance  between  the  bodies  at  the  time  i ;  call 
this  d,  and  let  d^,  4|.,.be  the  distances  corresponding  to  the 
times  t  -^  h,  t-h^ii 

z  - 


1 
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&c.  «  &c. ; 

*•.  di  —  d! «  gt{r  «  d,  —  d^  =  &c.  ; 

that  is,  the  quantities  dd^d^..MG.^  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. 

Ex.  3.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  a  well,  and  it  is  observed 
that  ^'  elapse  before  the  sound  of  its  striking  the  bottom  is 
heard  ;  neglecting  the  time  occupied  by  the  transmission  of 
the  sound,  find  the  depth  of  the  well. 

Let  «  be  the  depth ; 

then  «  »  ^  2' «  2flr  B  6i.4  feet. 

Ex.  4.  A  ball  is  projected  upwards  with  a  given  velocity; 
it  falls,  and  on  striking  the  earth   rebounds  with  a  loss  of 

I- 1     part  of  its  velocity;*  find  to  what  height  it  will  rise 

after  any  given  number  of  rebounds,  and  the  whole  space 
which  wiU  be  described  by  the  ball  before  coming  to  rest. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity,  then  the  height  to  which  it  rises 

When  it  reaches  the  ^arth  its  velocity  is  K,  therefore  the 

velocity  of  rebound  is    Ffl  — j    by   hypothesis,  and  the 

P/        1\* 
height  to  which  it  rises  =  —    l  —    . 

i    >  IxL  like  manner,  the  height  to  which  it  rises  after  the  second 
rebound  «  —  ( l  — ) 

And  similarly,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  height  aftier  the  j^ 
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F» 


rebound  ■■  —  ( i  — )   9  which  is  the  answer  to  the  first  part 

of  the  question. 

The  whole  space  described  by  the  ball 

-  — |l  +  U  -  -|    +  (1  -  -)   +...ad  in^ntfemj 


e 
9 


p 


n' 


V*     n' 


-  (■  -  i)' 


jrn«  -  (n  -  1)"       jr  2n  -  1* 


35.  The  formulsB  {A)  and  (^)  are  applicable,  with  a 
slight  modification,  to  the  case  of  a  body  falling  down  a 
smooth  inclined  plane.  In  this  case  we  must  conceive  the 
force  of  gravity  to  be  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  parallel  to 
the  plane,  the  other  perpendicular  to'  it ;  the  latter  will  pro- 
duce pressure  on  the  plane,  the  former  will  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  body,  and  is  the  only  part  with  which  we  shall 
be  here  concerned.  Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane, 
then  the  resolved  part  of  g  parallel  to  the  plane  will  be  g  sin  a, 
and  this  quantity  must  be  used  for  /  in  our  fundamental 
formulae. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling 
down  a  given  inclined  plane. 

Xiet  AB  be  the  inclined  . 
plane,  a  its  inclination,  P  the 
place  of  the  body  at  a  given 
time,  BP  ^  s,  v^  the  velocity 
at  jP;  then  we  have  by  our 
formulay 

tf  *  B  2 j^r  sin  a  X  «, 

which  gives  the  velocity.  If  we  draw  BC  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  line  through  J,  and  call  Fthe  velocity  at  J, 
we  have 

V^mig.ABsiaa 

mfig.BC 
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Hence  the  velocity  is  the  Bsm^  at  J,  as  if  the  bodj  h^ 
fallen  through  the  vertical  space  BC:  that  is  to  say,  the 
velocity  generated  by  gravity,  depends  upon  the  yertica], 
space  through  which  it  is  allowed  to  act ;  a  result,  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated,  and  which  was  in  fact  assumed 
by  Galileo. 

Ex.  2.  A  body  is  projected  upwards,  along  an  inclined 
plane,  with  a  given  velocity,  find  how  high  it  wiU  ascend, 
and  the  time  of  ascent. 

If  V  be  the  velocity  at  the  time  t,  when  it  has  ascended 
through  a  space  s,  a  the  angle  of  the  plane,  and  V  the  giyeu 
velocity  of  iMrojection,  we  have 

V*  «  F*  -  8^«  sin  a ; 

when  vr^o  the  body  will  stop,  and  the  distance  required 
will  be  given  by  the  equation, 


8 


9gsiaa 
For  the  time,  we  have 

v  ■  F  -  ^^  sin  a, 
and  the  body  stops  when 


t  -> 


^sma 

Ex.  s.  Let  JCB  be  a  circle  in  a 
vertical  plane,  A  its  highest  point;  the 
time  of  descent  down  all  chords  drawn 
through  J,  considered  as  inclined  planes, 
will  be  the  same. 

Let  JP  be  any  chord,  a  its  incli- 
nation to  the  horizon ;  draw  the  vertical 
diameter  JB,  and  Join  SP,  then  JBP 
mgtf^BJP^at  now  if  i  be  the  time 
of  descent  down  JP,  we  shall  have 

f 
APmg^ina-  ; 
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but,  AP  m  AB  sin  o. 


2 


^'JE, 


and  « «  v ,  which  in  independent 

of  a,  and  is  therefore  the  same  for  all  chords. 

Ex.^  4.  From  a  given  point  to  draw  the  line,  down  which 
as  an  inclined  plane  a  particle  will  descend  to  a  fixed  line  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

Let  A  be  the  given  point,  and 
through  it  draw  a  horizontal  line  to 
meet  the  given  line  in  B;  in  the 
given  line  take  BC  equal  to  BA ; 
join  AC,  which  shall  be  the  line  re- 
quired. 

This  will  easily  appear  from  the 
fact  that  a  vertical  circle  having  A  for  its  highest  point  wiU 
touch  the  given  straight  line  in  C ;  for  if  AC  be  not  the  line 
of  quickest  descent,  let  AED  cutting  the  circle  just  mentioned 
in  £  be  the  required  line ;  then  the  time  of  descent  down 
AC  is  equal  to  the  time  down  AE,  and  therefore  is  less  than 
the  time  down  AD.  Therefore  ^C  is  the  line  of  quickest 
descent. 

And  it  may  be  shewn,  that  in  general  the  line  of  quickest 
descent  from  a  point  to  any  given  curve  will  be  found,  by 
describing  a  circle,  to  touch  the  horizontal  line  passing  through 
the  given  point  at  that  point,  and  also  to  touch  the  given 
curve.  The  chord  joining  the  points  of  contact  will  be  the 
line  of  quickest  descent* 


ON  THE  MOTION  OP  TWO  FALLING  BODIES 
CONNECTED  BY  A  STRING. 

36.  We  have  distinguished  problems  of  this  class  from 
those  which  we  have  been  recently  engaged  in  considering^ 
because  in  those  we  were  able  to  regard  gravity  only  as  an 
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accelerating  force,  whereas  in  these  we  must  consider  the  nuun 
moTed,  and  deduce  the  accelerating  force  by  the  third  Lair 
of  Motion. 

Ex.  1.  Suppose  we  have  two  bodies,  the  masses  of  which 
are  if  and  Jf  respectively,  connected  by  a  fine  string  passing 
over  a  smooth  peg  or  small  pully  A,  the  only  effect  of  whid^ 
is  to  change  the  direction  of  the  string. 

Let  M  be  greater  than  M' ;  then  the  moving  force  ^ 
producing  motion  is  the  difference  of  the  weights,  or  ^ 
Mg  -r  M'g^  and  the  whole  mass  moved  is  Jlf  +  JlT,  con- 

sequentiy  the  accelerating  force  is  ^r^ — z^  g. 

Hence,  if  at  be  the  distance  of  M  from  A  at  the 
time  ^  a  the  distance  when  the  motion  conunenced, 
we  shall  have 

M'-M' gi" 

M  +  Jkf    %  M 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  tension  of  the  string. 

To  do  this  we  observe,  that,  if  the  weight  Mg  were  sus- 
pended at  the  extremity  of  a  string  and  were  at  rest,  the 
tension  would  be  Mg^  the  accelerating  force  g  being  entirely 
employed  in  producing  tension.  As  it  is,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  .accelerating  force  acting  on  JIf  is  employed  in  pro- 
ducing motion,  and  the  remainder  in  producing  tension  of 
the  string ;  now  the  former  portion  we  have  determined  to 

be -.  a.  hence 

the  tension  «  JIf  jflr  -  — — IP  A 

fiM3f 

an   expression,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  involves  M  and 
M*  symmetrically,  as  manifestly  it  ought. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  in  another  manner,  which 
"will  give  us  at  once  the  tension  of  the  string  and  the  ac- 
celerating force. 
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Thus,  let  T  be  the  tension  of  the  string;  then  the  moving  . 

force  upon  the  body  M  will  be  Mg  —  T,  and  the  accelerating 

T 
force  therefore  9  "-jt^-     ^  ^^  manner  the  accelerating  force 

T 
upon  Ikf  will  be  g  -  rjrz\  and  these  tWo  must  be  equal,  but 

of  opposite  algebraical  signs,  since  one  of  the  bodies  neces- 
sarily ascends  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  the  other 
descends. 

T  T 

Therefore,  ^  "Jf"'^  ^  '^  3t' 


^{i^'-i) 


^9f 


^  ^      9tMAf 

"^«  ^  -  T^ — ^^  9^  *s  before ; 
M  +  M 

and  the  accelerating  force 

"  ^  "  jif  ■  ^  "  jfcf  +  jr  ^  ■  jif  +  jr  ^• 

Ex.  2.     Let  us  take  a  numerical  illustration  of  the  last 
example. 

Suppose  M  s  ZM\  and  a  «■  0,  to  find  how   far  M  will 
descend  in  l'^.     We  have, 

2-1  a      16.1  ^    , 

w  a « *  5.S  feet. 

2  +  12  S 

Also  in  this  case  the  tension  of  the  string  «  f  Mg  a  two*» 
thirds  of  the  heavier  weight. 

Sx.  s.  Two  weights  are  placed  upon  two  opposite  in^ 
clined  planes,  and  connected  by  a  fine  string  Vhich  passes 
over  a  small  pully  at  the  highest  point  of  the  planes ;  to 
determine  the  motion. 
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Let  JB9  AC  be  the  two  planes,  a, 
/3  their  respective  inclinations. 

Then  the  part  of  the  weight  Mg 
which  is  effective  in  producing  motion 
is     Mg  sin  a,    and     that     of    Jtfg    is 
ilf'^sinjS;  the  (Merence  of  them  or  :b 
Mg  sin  a  -  M'g  sin  /3  is  the  moving  force ;  the  mass  moved  is 
M  +  M' ;  therefore  the  accelerating  force  is 

if  sin  a  -  JIf'sinjS 

mTm'      ^* 

If  w  be  the  distance  of  M  from  J  at  the  time  t,  a  the 
distance  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion, 

if  sin  a  -  J/*  sin  j8  jft* 

mTW        T" 


«r 


a  + 


The  tension  of  the  string  may  be  found  as  in  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  4.     A  numerical  illustration  of  the  preceding. 
Suppose  M  -  sJf,  a  =  SO^  /3  «  6o» :  then, 

3     s/s 


J?  •  a-l- 


a  + 


S  +  1 
3  -  1.7 


2    gr- 

2 


16 


gfi  cz  a  +  2.6^,  nearly. 


ON  PROJECTILES. 

37.  We  now  come  to  the  case  of  motion  not  rectilinear; 
and  the  principal  problem,  to  which  the  formulae  already  es- 
tablished are  applicable,  is  that  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile, 
that  is,  of  a  heavy  body  which  has  been  projected  in  a 
direction  not  vertical.  The  results  whidi  we  obtain,  it  may 
be  observed,  are  not  practically  correct,  since  we  otnit  the 
consideration  of  the  resistance  of  the  air»  and  suppose  tiie 
body  to  move  in  a  perfect  vacuum. 
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38.     TAe  path  of  a  pr&feetiU  wiU  be  a  parabola. 

It  is  evident  that  the  path  will  be  in  one 
plane  :  let  it  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  let  P  be  the  point  of  projection,  PNJR 
the  line  in  which  the  body  is  prqjected, 
which  will  manifestly  be  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  described. 

Let  V  be  the  .velocity  of  projection, 
and  N  the  p^t  at  which  the  body  would 
arrive  with  thid  Velocity  in  the  time  t,  bo 
thatPJVr«  rt. 

From  N  draw  NQ  vertical,  and  make  NQ 


9^. 


2 


then. 


since  the  space,  which  the  body  would  describe  in  the  time 
t  under  the  action  of  gravity  only,  is  iVQ,  and  if  gravity 
had  not  acted  the  body  would  have  been  at  N,  therefore 
when  the  body  is  simultaneously  animated  by  it»  original 
velocity  V,  and  that  generated  by  gravity,  it  will  be  at  Q. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  PVQNf  then 

PV^NQm^\ 

^        2 


QV^PN^  Vt; 

2F» 


QF»- r/» 


.PV. 


But  itk  the  purabola  <2K'->4SP.Pr.  (Se^  €onic  Sec- 
tions, Prop.  IX.  page  169.)  Hence  Q  lies  in  a  parabola,  of 
which  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  the  distance  of  P  from  the 

directrix  of  focus  is  — . 

Cor.     From  the  point  P  draw  PM  JH. 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix;  then 

P-g^.iyP-S^.Pilf. 


Hence,  the  velocity  at  any  point  of     p 
the    parabola  is   that  which    v)ould    he 
acquired  infdOxng  from  the  directriw. 


i 
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39.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  focus  of  the  parabola. 

Let  P  be  the  point  of  projection, 
PQ  the  direction  of  projection,  JSB 
the  axis  of  the  parabola,  PM  verti- 
cal, PB  horizontal;  and  let  QPB 
j[ which  is  called  the  angle  of  projec- 
tion) B  a. 

From  P  draw  PS,  making  the  same  angle  with  PQ  as 
PQ  makes  with  PM ;  then,  by  a  property  of  the  parabola,  the 
point  S,  in  which  PS  meets  the  axis,  is  the  focus. 

Now  SPB  -  QPB  -  QPS^  QPB  -  MPQ 

«  a -90^  +  a  =  2a -90°; 

.'.  PB  m  SPsva  2a,     SB  ^^  -- SP  cos  2a, 

but  *SP  «  — ;  /.  PB  -  —sin  2a,  SB- cos 2a* 

^9  ^9  2^ 

The  lines  PB,  SB,  determine  the  position  of  «9 ;  for  we 
have  only  to  measure  the  distance  PB  horizontally,  and  BS 
vertically,  and  we  shall  determine  5.  Or  we  may  determine 
the  position  of  the  line  PS  as  above,  and  take  in  it  a  point 

the  distance  of  which  from  P  is  — ;  this  will  be  the  focus. 

^9 

Cor.  If  a «  44i^  the  focus  of  the  parabola  is  in  the 
horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  projection. 

40.  To  .determine  the  9reatest  height  to  which  the  profectHe 
will  rise^ 

.  The  velocity  of  projection  may  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
solved into  two  velocities,  one  horizontal  »  Fcos  a*  the  other 
vertical  s  Fsin  a.  The  vertical  motion  of  the  body  will  be  the 
same  as  if  it  were  projected  vertically  with  this  latter  jirelocity ; 
hence,  if  h  be  the  height  required,  we  have 

F*  sin*  a 


^9 


V* 


*  The  quantity  -  ~  cos  2  a  will  be  poHHve^  becaiue  in  the  figure  Sa  turn  beea 
luppoeed  to  be  greater  than  90». 
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41.      To  find  the  laius  rectum  of  the  parabola.      • 

Draw  the  perpendicular  SY  on  the  tangent 
PF,  which  is  the  line  of  projection ;  let  J  be 
the  vertex,  then  J  Via  a  tangent  at  the  vertex, 
and  therefore  horizontal.  (See  Conies,  Prop,  vi. 
page  167.) 

Then  S'l^ui-po^-a,  and  -yPF- JbTPF- 90»  -  a; 
•%  the  latua  rectum  «  4JS  ■»  4SV  cos  a  «  ^SP  cos'a 

« —  cos' CU 

42.  To  find  the  range  of  the  jn^ofectile,  that  is,  the  distance 
from  the  paint  of  projection  at  which  the  body  meets  the  hori-^ 
zontal  jdane  through  the  point  of  projection^  and  tlie  time  of 
flight. 

The  range  will  evidently  be  twice  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  projection  from  the  axis  of  the  parabola.    But  this  distance 

_  v^ 

was  shewn  in  Art.  39  to  be  —  sin  2a ; 

.•.  the  range  «  —  sin  2a ; 

e 

To  find  the  time  of  flight  we  have  only  to  observe,  that 

the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  body  is  uniform  and  equal  to 

V  cos  a,  and  therefore  that  the  time  which  elapses  between 

the  moment  of  projection  and  the  moment   of  the  body 

striking  the   ground   is  that   occupied  by  a  body  moving 

through  the  space  —  sin  2a  with  the  velocity  Fcos  a; 

.   41.^  *•  ra-  1.x        '^8in2a      StV    . 

.%  the  tmie  of  flight  ■»  — —  sm  a* 

^Fcosa       g 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  consideration 
of  the  vertical  mofion  of  the  body.  For  since  the  vertical 
velocity  of  projection  is  V  sin  a,  the  time  of  flight  will  be 
that  which  elapses  before  a  body  projected  vertically  with  a 
velocity  V  sin  a  falls  and  strikes  the  ground ;  and  this  time 

20 


is  manifestly  expressed  by ,  since  the  time  of  asceot 

9 

will  be  and  the  time  of  falling  the  same. 

9 
Cor.     The  greatest  value  which  gin  2a  ean  have  is  Ir 
which  corresponds  to  a  -  45° ;  hence,  the  range  of  a  projectile 
will  be  greatest  when  the  angle  of  projection  is  45*. 

43.  The  preceding  arc  the  principal  propositioos  re- 
specting projectiles.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples, 
which  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 

Ex.  I.  A  body  is  prcyected  horizontally  with  a  vdodty 
of  4  feet  per  second,  to  find  the  latus  rectum  of  the  paraboU 
described. 

The  general  expression  for  the  latus  rectum  is cos^o; 

and  in  this  case  a  -•  o,  and  F  -  4; 

,'.  the  latus  rectum  ■> l  foot,  nearly. 

16.1  ^ 

When  the  body  is  projected  horizontally,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  point  of  projection  is  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  and 
the  general  investigation  of  the  path  becomes  much  simp^- 
£ed. 

Iiet  AQ  be  the  direction  of  prqjection, 
and  let  Q  be  the  point  at  which  the  body 
would  arrive  from  A  in  the  time  t  with  a 
veloeitv  F;  .-.  ^Q  «  Yt. 


take  QP  -  ^ ,  so  that  QP  is 

s  through  which  the  body  would 
t  under  the  action  of  gravity  only :  then  P  is  the 
!  of  the  body  at  the  time  t. 
te  the  rectangle  .^i^PQ;  then 
PN»  Vt, 

AN~?^; 
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9 
but  in  the  parabola  PiV  »  4i<S'.  JiV  (See  Conies,  Prop.  v. 
page  167) ; 


Ex.  2.  A  body  is  projected  at  an  angle  of  30^,  with  the 
Telocity  which  it  would  acquire  in  falling  through  5  feet ;  find 
the  range. 

yt 

In  general,  the  range  «■  —  sin  ^a. 

9 


and  in  this  case. 


•%  — -lO, 

9 


and  the  range  a  10  sin  60^  -■  y/s^Jeei.   * 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and 
angle  of  projection,  in  order  that  the  projectile  may  strike  a 
giyen  point. 

Let  O  be  the  point  of  pro-  A 

Jection,    OM  horizontal,  and 

MJ^   vertical;  let  P   be  the 

^ven   point,  then  It  will  be 

g^ven  provided  we  know  OM 

and  MPi  let  OAf=A,  MP^k. 

I>raw  AB  the  axis  of  the  pa-  q 

rabola,  and  PN  perpendicular  to  AB. 

y^  gjn  2^ 
Then  we  have  proved,  (Arts,  sg,  40)  that  OB  «  — z » 


^ 


andAB 


y»sin»  a 
^9 


.-.    AN':'  : jfe,  PNmh'-'' 


>»— — ^•^ 


ig 


ig 


but  the  latus  rectum 


2P 


cos*a; 


20—2 
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.\PIP 


iV* 


co&'a.JN't 


or 


(.- 


V*  sinSaX  •    8  F» 


»9 


•) 


eoffi 


( 


V*  8in«a 
»9 


..).. 


yt  y% 

or  l?  ^^h  —  sin  a  cos  a  +  2  i  —  cos'a 
9  9 


0, 


If hich  is  the  relation  between  a  and  V  requirecL 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  -  45«,  A  «  90,  *  »  ft  then,  to 
find  Vt  we  have 


A«- 

9 

+fc  —  0, 
9 

y" 

A* 
A-A( 

90^ 
"  81  " 

• 

•.  F- 

10  v^ 

«  57  feet  per  second,  nearly. 

Ex.  4.  Given  the  velocity  of  projection,  to  construct  for 
the  direction  in  order  that  the  prcy'ectile  may  pass  through  a 
given  point. 

Let  O  be  the  point  of  pro- 
jection;   P  the  point  through  _  M 
which  the  projectile  is  to  pass ; 
V  the  velocity  of  projection. 

Draw  Oitfvertical  and  equal 

to  — ;  MN  horizontal,   which 

will  be  the  directrix ;  PN  per- 
pendicular to  the  directrix ;  with  centres  O  and  P,  distances 
OM  and  PJV,  describe  two  circles ;  if  these  do  not  intersect 
the  problem  is  impossible ;  if  they  do,  let  S  and  S^  be  their 
points  of  intersection ;  S  and  S^  will  be  the  foci  of  two  para- 
bolas, either  of  which  may  be  the  path  taken  by  the  prqjectile. 
Join  OS,  Oy;  bisect  MOS,  MOST  by  OT,  OT  \  these  will  be 
the  directions  of  projection  required. 
The  demonstration  is  obvious. 


J 
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In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  two  circles  touch  each 
other,  there  will  be  only  one  direction  of  projection.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  we  have, 

(OM  +  NP)* « (OM-^NPf  +  MN\ 

or    WM.NP'^MIP, 

that  is,  according  to  the  notation  adopted  in  the  preceding 
example. 


fe -*)-»• (^j 


9    W 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  introduce  this  condi- 
tion into  the  equation  of  the  preceding  example :  that  equa- 
tion may  be  written  thus, 

P  P  r» 

Sil  — 8inaCOSa+2A;— sin'a«  V  +  2*  — , 
9  9  9 

F* 
-^by(^). 


/.  [ 2  Apsin'a  j  *  -  4A*  sin*a  cosV 


.■       /F*      2P,        A          .  ,     f^fV*        \       F* 
•\  4  sm*  a  — A  +  *■   *•  48m*a  —  ( k]  +  -t-  -  0, 

^9         9  i  9  \9         J      9! 


/F*        \       F» 
2  sin'a * ) 0, 

\9         J       9 
F« 


/.  2  sin^  a 


P-i7*' 


or  the  equation  gives  only  one  value  for  a,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  result  before  announced. 

Sx.  5.    The  converse  of  the  preceding ;  that  iS|  given  the 
direction  to  construct  for  the  velocity. 
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Let  O  be  the  point  of  projection  \  P  the 
point  through  which  the  projectile  is  to  pass ; 
OT  the  given  direction.  Draw  MOV  verti- 
cal; PF parallel  to  OT.  Take  OM  such  that 
PF*  =  4  OM :  or,  that  is,  take  OM  a  third  pro- 

pr 

portional  to  OP  and  —  ;  then  the  horizontal 
line  through  M  is  the  directrix,  and 

F*  =  25r .  OM. 

Ex.  6.  An  attempt  is  made  by  using  sights  of  different 
elevations  to  take  account  of  the  parabolic  path  of  a  rifle-ball. 
The  formula  of  Ex.  3,  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  proper 
^evation  of  the  sight. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  sight  of  which  we  speak  is 
a  point  near  .the  lock  of  a  gim,  elevated  above  the  barrel,  so 
that  when  the  line  joining  this  point  with 'the  sight  at  the 
extremity  of  the  barrel  is  directed  towards  the  mark,  the  line 
of  the  barrel  does  in  reality  point  above  the  mark  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  ball  dropping  before  it  strikes.  Let  0  be  the 
angle  which  the  elevation  of  the  sight  above  the  barrel  sub- 
tends at  the  extremity  of  the  gun ;  then  a  is  the  real  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  gun,  a  -  0  the  elevation  of  the  line  of  sight, 
and  consequently  we  must  have  k  ^  h  tan  (a  —  0). 

Now  resume  the  formula  of  Ex.  3,  which  may  be  written 
thus, 


2P 


cos  a  (A  sin  a  *  X;  cos  a) 

«  h  cos  a  {sin  a  -  cos  a  tan  («  —  0)  J 

,                sin  0  h  sin  d> 

^hcosa ^ ^ 


cos  (a  —  0)       cos  <l>  +  sin 0  tan  a' 
but  k  (1  +  tan  a  tan  (p)  ^  h  tan  a  -  A  tan  0, 

Ap  +  A  tan  <A 

••.tana-T ri — i» 

h  ^  k  tan  <p 

cos  <l>{h  ^k  tan  <p)  -f  sin  0  (ib  -h  A  tan  ^) 


.'.  cos  ^ -f  sin  0  tan  a  < 


A  -  A;  tan  tp 
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COS  ^  (A  —  A  tan  (pi) ' 


•  • 


2F« 


Bin  (p  cos  (p{h^k  tan  0), 


B  A  sin  0  cos  <j)  -  k  sin'  0. 

This  is  the  accurate  equation  for  calculating  tp^  but  since  in 
practice  V,  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  is  enormously  great,  0  is 
Tery  small,  and  the  term  k  sin*^  is  therefore  practically  insen- 
sible; omitting  this  tenUy  we  have  the  very  neat  equation, 

sm20-  — , 

which  gives  a  value  of  0  independent  of  iC; ;  in  other  words, 
the  adjustment  of  the  sight  depends  only  upon  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  mark,  and  is  independent  of  the  height  of  the 
mark  above  the  ground. 

The  result  of  this  example  may  be  expressed  by  saying, 
that  the  angle  <p  is  the  aiigle  of  elevation  proper  for  the  gun, 
in  order  to  strike  a  point  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  at  the 
same  horizontal  distance  as  the  given  point. 

MOTION  OF  A  PARTICLE  ON  A  CURVE. 

44.     When  a  heavy  particle  moves  on  a  plane  curve,  the 

plane  being  supposed  to  be  vertical,  a  portion  of  the  weight 

of  the  body  will  be  employed  in  producing  pressure  on  the 

curve,  and  the  other  portion  in  producing  motion.    Hence, 

in  considering  the  motion  of  a  body  on  a  curve,  we  suppose 

the  force  of  gravity  at  any  point  to  be  resolved  into  two 

parts,  one  acting  along  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  the  other 

along^    the  normal;  the  former  is  the  part  which  produces 

motion,  and  is  the  only  part  with  which  we  shall  generally  be 

concerned.     We  have  already  considered  a  particular  case  of 

motion  on  a  curve,  when  we  treated  of  a  body  falling  down 

an  inclined  plane;  but  in  that  case  the  inclination  of  the  plane 

being  always  constant,  the  force  producing  motion  was  uni- 

form,  whereas  in  the  more  general  problem  of  motion  on  any 
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curve  tbe  intensity  of  the  force  varies  from  point  to  point. 
Consequently  the  foraiulad  which  we  have  hitherto  used  are 
inapplicable ;  we  shall  be  able  however  to  give  one  proposition, 
which  we  can  demonstrate  by  general  reasoning.  We  shall 
recur  to  the  subject  hereafter, 

45*  When  a  heavy  body  falU  down  the  surface  of  a  smpath 
curve,  the  velocity  at  any  point  is  that  due  to  the  vertical  height 
through  which  the  body  has  fallen. 

In  the  first  place  we  observe,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
curve  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
and  therefore  destroys  no  velocity. 

In  the  next  place,  the  proposition  is  true  for  an  inclined 
plane,  as  has  been  shewn.     (See  Ex.  1^  page  297.) 

And,  lastly,  we  may  consider  the  curve  to  be  a  succession 
of  inclined  planes,  the  planes  being  indefinitely  short  in  length 
and  great  in  number,  and  the  proposition  being  true  for  each 
will  be  true  for  all,  and  therefore  for  the  curve.  For  though 
it  may  be  argued,  that  there  is  always  a  loss  of  velocity  in 
passing  from  one  plane  to  another,  yet  we  know  that,  when 
the  planes  are  so  far  increased  in  number  and  diminished  in 
magnitude  as  to.  be  considered  coincident  with  the  curve, 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  since  by  our  first  observation  no 
velocity  is  lost*. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  a  body  fall  down  a  smooth  curve,  as  for 
instance  in  the  interior  of  a  hemispherical  bowl,  it  will  after 
passing  the  lowest  point  rise  to  the  same  vertical  height  as  that 
from  which  it  fell.  Practically  the  extent  of  oscillation  will  be 
continually  diminished  by  friction,  until  the  body  is  brought 
to  rest  at  the  lowest  point. 

*  The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  lometiines  given  more  at  length,  ••  in  WhewcH't 
Elemeniary  TreaH$9  on  Meehanict,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  tbe  reaioning  is  thereby 
made  more  satisfactory.  The  real  difficulty  in  passing  from  the  case  of  a  sacceeskm  of 
Inclined  planes  to  that  of  a  continuous  cunre  is  the  neglect  of  the  loss  of  velocity  vhieh 
necessarily  takes  place  in  passing  ftom  each  inclined  plane  to  the  next ;  tbe  atudent  will 
gain  help  from  observing  how  it  is  demonstrated  in  page  817,  that  in  the  case  of  a  circk 
considered  as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides  no  velocity  is  in  this  tnanoer 
destroyed* 
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46.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  tlie  motion  of  d 
body  on  a  curve,  of  which  we  can  give  a  general  expla^^ 
nation,  and  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  distinct  notions ; 
and  that  is,  the  existence  of  what  is  called  centrifugal  force. 
The  explanation  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  motion  of  a 
body  constrained  to  move  upon  a  curve  line  or  curve  surface, 
but  also  to  that  of  a  body  describing  any  path  not  rectilinear 
under  the  action  of  any  forces. 

When  a  body,  acted  upon  by  any  force,  moves  in  the 
direction  in  which  that  force  acts,  it  has  a  tendency  at  each 
moment  to  proceed  only  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  at 
that  moment;  this  follows  from  the  first  law  of  motion,  or 
is  the  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  the  body.  But  when 
a  body,  acted  upon  by  any  force,  moves  transversely  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  it  has  a  tendency  at  each  moment, 
not  only  to  proceed  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  then 
animated,  but  also  to  continue  to  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  moving  at  the  instant  in  question;  this  also  is 
a  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  motion/  The  motion  there^^ 
fore  may  be  conceived  of  as  though  the  body  were  under 
the  action  of  a  force,  always  tending  to  make  the  body 
leave  the  path  which  it  actually  describes ;  the  force  which 
measures  this  tendency,  is  called  the  centrifugal  farce,  a  name 
liable  to  much  objection,  because  there  is  in  fact  no  force 
acting  on  the  body  to  draw  it  out  of  its  path,  the  tendency 
to  leave  that  path  being  the  result  of  its  own  motion  only. 

Hence  if  we  conceive  the  forces,  acting  on  a  body  which 

describes  a  plane  curve,  to  be  resolved  into  two,  one  in  the 

direction  of  the  tangent,  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 

normal,  we  may  say  that  the  former  portion  is  expended  in 

accelerating  or  retarding  the  body's  motion,  the  latter  in 

changing  its  direction,  or  (in  other  words)  in  counteracting 

the   centrifugal  farce.    And  if  the  body  be  constrained  to 

move  on  a  curve,  the  normal  portion  will  be  employed  in 

counteracting  the  centrifugal  force,  and  also  in  producing 

pressure  on  the  curve.     Therefore,  when  a  heavy  particle 

moves  upon  a  curve  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  pressure  on  the 

curve  is  not  the  resolved  part  of  the  weight  in  the  direction 

of  the  normal,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  particle  were  at 


ftobe  A  c 

hemi-    I  / 

;  draw    \  j 
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rest)  but  is  greatef  or  less  than  that  resolved  part  according 
as  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  th6 
pressure. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  particle  ilf  to  be  a 
falling  down  the  interior  of  a  smooth 
spherical  bowl  ABC  in  a  vertical  plane 
idT  a  tangent  to  the  semicircle,  then  MT  ^    . 

is  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is  moving,  f 

and  in  which  it  would  continue  to  move  if  unrestrained,  and 
if  gravity  were  to  cease  to  act ;  it  is  evident  then  that  the 
motion  of  th^  body  in  this  case  causes  a  pressure  upon  tho 
bowl,  since  it  tends  to  make  it  move  in  a  direction  in  which 
it  cannot  move  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
bowl.  In  this  case  therefore  we  should  say,  that  the  pressure 
was  increased  by  the  centrifugal  force. 

But  if  the  particle  M  be  moving  on  the 
exterior  of  a  semicircular  curve  ABC  ^  and  if 
MThe  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  any 
time,  then  similar  considerations  shew  that 
the  motion  of  the  body  tends  to  diminish 
the  pressure ;  and  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  certain  point  at 
which  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  body  will  be  en- 
tirely counteracted  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  when  the 
body  has  reached  this  point  it  will  leave  the  curve  and  describe 
a  parabola. 

A  familiar  instance  of  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  is 
the  case  of  a  stone  thrown  with  a  sling ;  omitting  the  considera- 
tion of  the  action  of  gravity,  this  reduces  itself  to  the  problem 
of  a  body  attached  to  one  extremity  of  a  string  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  fastened;  the  body  will  revolve  with  a 
uniform  velocity  in  a  circle,  and  the  tension  of  the  string, 
which  will  depend  lipon  the  rate  of  the  body's  motion  and  the 
length  of  the  string,  will  measure  the  intensity  of  the  centri* 
fugal  force.     We  say  that  the  velocity  will  be  uniform,  because 
the  tension  of  the  string,  (which  is  the  only  force  acting  upon 
the  body)  being  always  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  body's  motion,  it  can  have  no  effect  either  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  velocity.     If  the  string  be  suddenly 
cut^  the  body  goes  off  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  of  the 
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cirde  in  wbich  it  has  preyiously  moved,  and  with  the  velocity 
which  it  had  previously. 

We  have  said  that  the  notion  of  centrifugal  force  applies 
to  the  case  of  free  curvilinear  motion,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  a 
body  constrained  by  a  curve.  In  this  case  the  centrifugal 
force  will  be  measured  by  the  resolved  part  of  the  force,  im- 
pressed upon  the  body,  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  its 
path.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  projectile.  Let  S  be 
the  focus,  P  the  position  of  the  projectile,  PT  the  tangent, 
(see  figure  page  167),  then  the  accelerating  force  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  normal 

a  g  sin  STP, 
SY        SY        AS  ^ 

or  the  centrifugal  force,  estimated  as  a  moving  force,  will  be 

AS 
Mg  — - ,  or  will  vary  inversefy  as  the  perpendicular  from  the 
SY 

focus  on  the  tangent. 

We  will  give  one  case  of  constrained  motion  in  which  the 
centrifugal  force  may  be  determined ;  the  method  which  we 
shall  adopt  is  peculiar^  and  the  result  will  be  better  understood 
hereafter ;  it  may  however  be  worthy  of  the  student^s  atten- 
tion.    The  case  is  that  of  a  body  revolving  uniformly  in  a 
circle,  either  in  consequence  of  being  attached  to  a  string 
the  tension  of  which  will  measure  the  centrifugal  force,  or  in 
consequence  of  being  constrained  to  move  in  a  circular  groove 
the  pressure  upon  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  tension  of 
the  string.    The  latter  supposition  will  be  the  more  convenient, 
because  we  can  arrive  at  it  by  first  supposing  the  body  to 
move  in  a  groove  of  the  form  of  a  regular  polygon,  which  we 
can  afterwards  make  a  circle,  in  th^  same  way  as  in  Trigono- 
metry we  found  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  by 
first  finding  those  of  a  regular  polygon. 

Let  ABy  BC  be  two  adjacent  sides  of  the 
poly^r^"'  and  let  Q  be  the  angle  between  them 
which  will  also  be  the  angle  which  a  side  of 
the  polygon  subtends  at  the  centre.  Let  a 
side  of  the  polygon  «  a,  the  radius  of  the 
circuinscribed  circle  «  r,  and  the  number  of  sides  n. 
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Now  suppose  a  body  of  mass  M  to  move  along  the  side 
AB  of  the  groove  with  a  velocity  F;  resolve  the  velocity  F 
into  V  cos  Q  along  the  side  BC  and  Fsin  d  perpendicular  to  it; 
then  it  is  this  latter  velocity,  which  being  destroyed  by  the 
side  BC  causes  the  pressure  upon  the  groove,  and  the  sum  of 
all  such  pressures  throughout  the  motion  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  whole  pressure  sustained  by  the  groove*  Assuming 
then  the  velocity  V  to  remain  unaltered,  we  shall  have  for  the 
sum  of  all  the  momenta  destroyed  in  the  course  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  body  nM  V  sin  Q. 

0       0 
Now         fiif  Fsin  9  »  2nMV sin  -cos  - 

Q 

■-  nMV  chd  0 .  cos  - 

^nMVx  -cos-, 
r        2 

But  when  the  number  of  sides  of  the  groove  is  indefi- 

g 
nitely  increased  na  e  s^rr,  and  cos  -  «  1 ;  and  the  above  ex- 

pression  becomes  QirM  V.     Now  let  P  be  the  pressure  which 
we  desire  to  find ;  then  the  time  in  which  the  body  revolves 

being  -— ,  the  momentum  destroyed  by  the  groove  in  that 
time  will  be  -^ .  P ;  hence  we  have, 

—r P=27rJfF; 

F* 
or   P^M—. 

r 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
result  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  F  remaining  the 
same  throughout  the  motion ;  let  us  prove  that  this  is  the  ease, 
from  the  expression  given  for  the  velocity  in  the  preceding 
investigation.  We  found  that  along  the  side  BC  the  velocity 
would  be  F  cos  d,  similarly  along  the  next  side  it  ^would  be 
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Fcos^d,  and  so  on,  and  on  completing  the   revolution  the 
velocity  would  be  V  cos"©. 

Q 

Now,  cosd  «  1  -  2  sin*    -  ^  -  i  ^^^^  ^» 

X 

a* 

.•.co^e-(l-^)" 

wa*      n(n-  1)  /a*\«      . 
2r«  1.2       V2W 

But  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  inde- 
finitely increased  na  becomes  Sttt,  and  therefore 

nV  «  47r V, 

na*      Sir* 


or 


2r*        n 


••.    COS*  0  «  1 +  (gir*)  -  ac. 

n  1.2      ^      ^ 

s  1,  when  n  is  indefinitely  great ; 

hence  at  the  conclusion  of  a  revolution,  the  velocity  ■  Kas 
at  first.  We  were  therefore  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
velocity  would  remain  the  same  throughout  the  motion. 

Lict  us  take  a  numerical  example  of  the  formula  above 
demonstrated. 

!Ex.  A  ball  weighing  lib.,  attached  to  a  string  the  length 
of  which  is  8  feet,  makes  a  revolution  in  4  seconds ;  to  find  the 
tension  of  the  string. 

P       P 
We  have    tt-  «  — ; 

-0^9     gr 

.*.  if  we  estimate  the  tension  in  lbs.,  the  number  of  lbs*  re« 

quired  will  be  — .     Now  -ir-  «  the  time  of  revolution, 

gr  ^      V 
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2xr 

BS    4 


and  r^8y.\  V  m  —  , 

2 

F*         1         1       97r*        Sir* 

and  —  ■= X  -  X «  — —  «  .229882  lbs. 

gr       82.2       8         4         128.8 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  formula,  \vhich  we 
have  demonstrated  for  the  centrifugal  force  in  a  circle  when 
the  velocity  is  uniform,  is  also  true  when  the  velocity  is  varia- 
ble ;  the  quantity  V  will  in  this  case  be  no  longer  a  constant 
quantity.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a  particle  falling  in  the 
interior  of  a  hemispherical  bowl ;  when  it  reaches  the  bottom 
V*  a  2^r  by  Art.  45  :  hence  the  pressure  due  to  the  centrifugal 
force  is  2Mff,  and  the  whole  pressure  is  sMg  or  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  particle. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  case  (before  referred  to)  of  a  parti- 
cle falling  down  upon  the  convex  surface  of  a  vertical  circle, 
we  can  determine  the  actual  poiat  at  which  the  body  iriU 
leave  the  curve.;  for  let  the  particle  descend  from  the  highest 
point  B,  let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  M  the  position  of 
the  body  when  its  velocity  is  V,  and  let  BOM  ^  0\  then 

P  «  2^  (r-r  cos  6); 

also  the  resolved  part  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  nor- 
mal is  <^cosd;  the  particle  will  leave  the  curve  when  the 
centrifugal  force  is  just  equal  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravit7» 
that  is,  when 

Zg  (1  -  cos  0)^  g  cos  0, 

or  cos  d  B  |., 
which  determines  the  point  required. 

The  principles  which  have  been  developed  explain  certain 
results  which  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical :  thus  a  pa3  of 
water  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  vertical  circle,  so  that  the 
water  shall  not  leave  the  pail ;  the  only  condition  to  be  satis- 
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fied  is,  that  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  pail 
revolves,  V  the  velocity  at  the  highest  point, 

This  curious  result  is  exhibited  conveniently  by  the  centri- 
fugal railway,  which  consists  of  a  rail  bent  into  a  spiral  form 
and  lying  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  vertical  plane,  one  extre- 
mity being  much  higher  than  the  other ;  a  car  descends  from 
the  higher  extremity  and  ascending  in  virtue  of  the  velocity 
acquired  follows  the  spiral  rail,  the  passenger  in  the  car  having 
his  head  downwards  whenever  the  rail  assumes  the  form  of  'an 
arc  having  the  concavity  downwards.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  the  height  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  descend, -in 
order  to  make  the  passage  of  such  a  portion  of  the  railway 
safe ;  suppose  the  arc  to  be  circular  and  its  radius  r,  also  let 
a  be  the  height  of  the  starting  point  of  the  car  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  concave  portion  of  the  rail,  then,  omitting 
all  consideration  of  friction,  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  that 

point  will  be  SLgsD ;  therefore  the  centrifugal  force  will  be ; 

T 

and  this  must  be  greater  than  the  force  of  gravity, 

.•.  we  must  have  -^  >  or, 

r 

r 
or  iT  >  - . 

This  condition  determines  the  smallest  elevation  which 
can  be  safely  given  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  railway. 


ON  THE  COLLISION  OR  IMPACT  OF  BODIES. 

47.  In  investigating  the  circumstances  of  motion  which 
attend  the  collision  of  bodies,  there  are  two  cases  for  us  to 
oonaider;  (l)  that  of  inelastic  bodies,  (2)  that  of  ekutic. 
"We  must  define  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 

"Vfe  have  already,  when  speaking  of  impulsive  force,  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  action  which  iakes  place  when  two 
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plastic  bodies  impinge  upon  each  other;  now  if  when  two 
bodies  impinge  upon  each  other,  after  the  compression  of 
their  figures  due  to  the  impact  has  ceased,  a  force  of  resti- 
tution of  figure  comes  into  operation,  the  bodies  are  called 
eldstic,  but  if  there  is  no  such  force,  then  they  are  called 
inelastic.  To  take  examples,  ivory  and  glass  are  highly 
elastic  substances,  a  lump  of  putty  or  clay  is  perhaps  as  free 
from  elasticity  as  any  substance. 

Let  us  consider  the  impact  of  inelastic  bodies. 

48.  Two  inelastic  baUs,  moving  in  the  same  direction  bui 
with  different  velocities,  impinge  upon  each  other ;  to  determine 
the  motion  after  impact.    - 

Let  MM!  be  the  masses  of ^ 

the  two  balls,  W  their  velo- 
cities before  impact. 

When  the  bodies  impinge, 
there  will  be  an  impulsive 
pressure  between  them,  which 
we  will  call  if,  and  the  value 
of  which  it  must  be  our  busi- 
ness to  find.  This  pressure 
will  of  course  be  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  its  direc- 
tion upon  the  two  balls,  i.e.  accelerating  one  and  retarding 
the  other. 

The  momentum  of  the  ball  M  before  impact  is  J/F, 
therefore  its  momentum  after  impact  is  MV—  R,  and  there- 

fore  its  velocity   F  -  -77  • 

M 

Similarly,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  M*  after  impact  is 

K^+  — . 

But  since,  by  the  hypothesis  of  inelasticity,  there  is  no 
force  after  impact  to  separate  the  balls,  they  will  proceed 
with  a  common  velocity ; 

•  r--:?=  r  +  — • 
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and  the  common  velocity 

If  the  balls  are  moving  in  opposite  directions^  we  have 
onlj  to  write  —  V  instead  of  V\ 

Coiu     If  we  call  v  the  velocity  after  impact,  we  have 

that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  balls  is  the 
same  after  impact  as  before  it. 

This  result  might  have  been  concluded  at  once  from 
general  reasoning.  For  when  one  body  impinges  upon 
another,  it  can  only  lose  momentum  by  generating  momen- 
tum equal  to  that  which  it  loses ;  this  follows  from  the  third 
Law  of  Motion ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  no  momentum 
can  be  lost  by  the  impact.  And  this  reasoning  applies  not 
only  to  inelastic  bodies,  but  to  elastic,  because  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  dynamical  action  no  momentum  can  be  lost 
by  one  body  without  generating  an  equal  amount  in  the 
other. 

The  same  thing  will  hold  of  any  number  of  balls,  moving 
in  any  directions :  that  is,  if  if,  Jli'  ...  be  the  masses  of  any 
number  of  balls,  F,  V^ ...  their  velocities  before  impact, 
V9  t/,  •••  after  impact,  we  must  have, 

Aft/  +  ifV+  ...  « if r+itf  7^+  ... 

49.  We  can  now  proceed  to  the  problem  of  elastic 
bodies.  We  may  consider  the  impact  as  consisting  of 
two  parts,  viz.  during  the  compression  of  the  bodies,  and 
daring  the  restitution  of  their  forms :  as  long  as  compres- 
sion continues,  the  problem  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
bodies  were  inelastic,  and  if  we  call  the  impulsive  pressure 
between  them  during  compression  R,  the  value  of  R  will 
be  that  already  found  on  the  supposition  of  the  bodies  being 
inelastic ;  for,  though  the  bodies  do  not,  for  any  sensible 

21 
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time  after  impact,  moye  with  the  same  velocity,  yet  during 
that  very  short  time  in  which  the  compression  takes  pkce 
they  do  so ;  hence  the  force  of  compression  is  already  de- 
termined.    When  the  restitution  of  form  takes  place,  a  new 
force  is  brought  into  action,  which  we  shall  distinguish  as 
the  force  of  restihUion,  and  shall  call  R'l-to  determine  R' 
we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
ratio  of  Jt'  to  ^  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  the  bodies, 
and  dependent  only  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed.     So  that,  if  we  make  S^  «  eR,  we  may 
consider  6  to  be  a  known  quantity,  since  in  any  given  exam- 
ple, if  the  substance  of  the  bodies  is  given ,  the  value  of  e  may 
be  found  from  experiment,  or  by  reference  to  tables  of  elas- 
ticity.    The  quantity  e  is  called  the  modulus  of  elasticity ;  it  is 
always  some  quantity  less  than  ].    The  limiting  case  of  e 
being  actually  «  l  is  that  of  perfect  elasticity,  but  tibere  is  no 
such  case  in  nature. 

50.  Two  elastic  balls  moving  in  the  same  directum,  but 
with  different  velocities^  impinge  upon  one  another ;  to  find  the 
velocities  after  impact. 

Let  MM'  be  the  masses  of  the  bodies, 

VV  their  velocities  before  impact, 

vv after  

RB^  the  forces  of  compression  and  restitution  respect 
tively,  so  that  the  whole  impulsive  force  between  the  balls 
«  il  +  jB'  «  7?  (1  +  «),  where  e  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

We  may  find  R  on  the  supposition  of  the  bodies  being 
inelastic ;  hence  by  our  previous  investigation  (Art.  48), 

^       MM'    ,^^     .^^ 

,.„.r-il±«'.r-c*.)|.r-(,+.)^,(^-n 

If  the  balls  are  moving  in  opposite  directions  we  must  change 
the  sign  of  V\  as  in  Art.  48. 
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Cob.     We  liaTe»  by  subtraction, 

o-t>'«  r-  r'-(i  +  e)(r- F'), 

1£  we  suppose  F  to  be  greater  than  V,  and  that  after  the 
impact  the  ball  M*  is  driven  on  by  M  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  moving  before  impact,  v'  will  be  greater  than  v, 
and  we  may  write  the  preceding  equation  thus. 

Now  F-  F'  is  the  relative  velocity  of  the  balls  before 
impact,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  they  approach  each  other, 
and  9  —V  IB  the  relative  velocity  after  impact,  or  the  rate  at 
which  they  separate;  hence  the  preceding  formula  may  be 
expressed  by  saying,  that  the  ratio  of  the  relative  velocities 
before  and  after  impact  is  a  quantity  depending  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  substances  of  which  the  balls  are  composed. 
This  is  a  law  which  may  be  easily  made  the  subject  of  direct 
observation,  and  from  it  conversely  may  be  deduced  the  law 
which  has  been  enunciated  in  Art.  49)  and  which  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  .our  investigations. 

For  we  have 


v-F- 


/-F'  + 


R  +  R 


but  by  experiment, 

ct)'-  -«(r-P), 

M  +  if 


...  .e(f"-  T)  «  (F-  r)^(R  +  R') 


MM" 


or  i2  +  i2'-(l  +  e)^^^(r.F'), 


21—2 
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51.  An  elasHe  ball  impinges  directly  upon  aJUsed  plan4;  to 
find  the  velocity  after  impact. 

Let  V  be  ball^s  velocity  before  impact, 

V  after  

RR'  the  forces  of  compression  and  restitution, 
e  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

Then,  to  find  R,  we  suppose  the  body  inelastic ;  but  in  this 

case  there  would  be  no  velocity  after  impact,  since  the  plane 

is  fixe4 ; 

R 
.•.  F-  — -0,  or  R^MV; 
M 

and  V 1  r  -  (1  +  «)  F-  -  6r. 

Hence  the  balPs  velocity  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio 
of  1  ;  0.  The  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  motion  after 
impact  must  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  before  impact, 
wldch  must  manifestly  be  the  case. 

52.  By  oblique  impact  we  intend  to  e'^press  those  cases 
of  impact,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  velocity  does  not 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  mutual  impulsive  pressure* 

53.  A  body  impinges  upon  a  fixed  plane^  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  making  a  given  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  plane ;  to 
determine  the  motion  after  impact. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  before  impact,  a  the  angle  which 
its  direction  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  plane :  v,  0  simi- 
lar quantities  after  impact.  The  rest  of  the  notation  as 
before. 

We  may  suppose  the  velocity  V  to  be  resolved  into  two 
velocities,  one  parallel  to  the  plane  ( Fsin  a),  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  it  (Feosa);  the  former  wiU  not  be  altered  by 
the  impact,  the  latter  may  be  treated  as  in  the  case  of  direct 
impact,  and  will  therefore  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  l  :  «. 
The  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  after  impact,  parallel  and 
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perpendicular  to  the  plane,  are  v  sin  9^  and  v  cos  Q  respec- 
tively ;  hence  we  shall  have, 

vmiQ^  Fsina* 

t/cos^M  -  eFcosa;  •' 

.".  cot  dm  ^e  cot  a,   and  v"  -  F'  (sin^a  +  «•  cos^a), 

which  equations  determine  $  and  v. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  investigation  is  applicable  to- 
the  case  of  impact  on  any  surface,  by  substituting  for  the 
plane  on  which  the  impact  has  been  supposed  to  take  place 
the  plane  which  touches  the  surface  at  the  point  of  impact. 

Cor.     If  the  elasticity  be  perfect,  or  a  »  i,  we  shall  have 

cot  d  -  —  cot  at 
or  ©  *i  —  a, 
and  «» -  P,  or  tf »  Fl 

The  interpretation  of  these  results  is,  that  the  ball  will 
rebound  from  the  plane  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
incidence,  and  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  with  the  normal 
equal  to  jthe  angle  of  incidence^  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nonpal. 

54.  The  more  general  case  of  the  oblique  impact  of  two 
ImiUs  may  be  solved  in  like  manner  by  resolving  the  velocity 
of  each  ball  into  two»  namely,  one  in  the  direction  of  thci 
mutual  impulsive  pressure,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  at 
^ht  angles  to  it ;  then  the  latter  portions  of  the  velocities 
win  not  be  affected  by  the  impact,  and  the  former  will  be 
modified  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  impact  had  been 


We  shall  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  impact. 

Ex.  1.  A  perfectly  elastic  6aB  impinges  directly  upon 
another,  and  this  upon  a  third ;  compare  the  velocity  eommuni-' 
eaied  to  the  third,  with  that  which  would  have  been  ecmmuMt'- 
^aied  tfthefarst  had  impinged  upon  it^ 
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Let  Mit  3t*  be  the  masses  of  the  balls,  Fthe  velocity 
of  M  before  impact. 

Let  R  be  the  force  of  compression,  then  we  should  find, 
by  an  investigation  such  as  that  in  Art.  48,  that 

•\  the  velocity  of  it  after  impact 

««         «Jtf      ^,  , . 

In  like  manner,  the  velocity  communicated  to  it' 


Jt  +  M^'M+it 


r. 


But  the  velocity,  which  would  have  been  communicated,  if 
M  had  impinged  upon  M", 


M+M" 


••.«.«„«„  require*  Up^^^^j,. 


Ex  2.  In  the  direct  impact  of  petfeethf  elaeth  hodiei,  the 
wm  of  the  mcMee  of  the  bodies  muttipUed  each  by  the  square  of 
iU  velocity  is  the  same  before  and  after  impact. 

Let  Mlf  be  the  masses  of  the  bodies,  W  their  respective 
velocities  before,  and  vv'  after,  impact 

Then,  we  have  seen  (Art.  50),  that 


■'-''*im?<''-'^' 


smce  0  »  I ; 
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orv+  F-v'+r (1). 

Again, 

or  M(v  -  F)  -  -  jr  (t)'  -  n (2). 

Multiplying  together  (l)  and  (2),  we  have 

M(v^  -  FO  «  -Jf  («'»  -  r»), 
or,  Jf»«  +  itfV»  =  Jlf  F*  +  JTf'*. 

The  mass  of  a  body  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  Telocity 
is  called  its  Vis  Viva ;  hence  it  appears,  that  when  the  elas* 
ticity  is  perfect,  the  sum  of  the  Vis  Viva  of  two  impinging 
bodies  is  not  altered  by  impact. 

Ex.  8.  In  the  collision  of  imperfectly  elastic  bodies,  Vis 
Viva  is  lost  by  the  impact. 

In  this  case  we  have 

/.  Mv  +  ifv'  -  Mr+  M'V; 

also  •-»' -  F- r - (1  +  «)(r- r) - -«(r- H; 

.-.  (Mv  +  itv'y  -  (MV+ITFy, 
and  MM'iv-vy^MM'^iF-r)* 

-  ifjf  (r -  F)*  -  (1  -  «•) ^^  (F- r)* ; 

.-.  by  addition,  {M+3f){Mv»  +  ifv'*)  -  (if  +  M^{MV  +  lit  F*) 

-(i-^Mjfiv^ry, 

which  proves  the  proposition,  since  e  is  less  than  l. 


^ 
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Ex.  4.  jn  elastic  haU  faUs  from  a  gwen  height  itpon  a 
given  inclined  plane ;  to  find  the  kUue  rectum  a^  the  forobola 
described  after  the  rebound. 

Let  fi  be  the  angle 
of  the  plane:  A  the 
point  from  which  the., 
body  falls;  P  the  point 
of  impact,  ^P  ■■  A.  Let 
PN  be  normal  to  the 
plane,  PB  horizontal, 
and  PM  the  direction 
in  which  the  ball  goes 
off  after  impact;  also 
let2?PJf-ft  

Then  the  yelocity  with  which  the  body  reaches  P  «  y/^K 
and  the  angle  APN  •*  )3,  hence  if  F  be  the  yelocity  with  which 
the  ball  leaves  the  plane, 

P  «  ftgh  (8in«/3  +  e"  cos*/3).     (Art  53.) 

Again,  NPMm  90^  -  /3  -f  d,  hence  we  have,  (by  the  same 
article,) 

tan03-e)-«cotj3. 

The  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  described 

SF* 
cos'd.    (Art.  41.) 


And  we  have 


tan  /)  -  tan  0         e 


l  +  tan/3tan0     tan^' 
tan*/3  -tandtan)3«e  +  etan)3tand; 

tan»/3-« 


•*•  tand 


and  cosV 


tan)3(l  +  e)' 
tan»/3  (1  +  ey 


1  +  tan»0     tan»j3(l  +«)*  +  (tan«/3  -  eY 
tan«^0+«)*         ..._.n    0+«V 


8ec«/8  (tan»/3  +  e") 


Bin'/3 


tan«i3  +  e'* 
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—  co8«e-4A(8iii«/3  +  e«co8»/3)8in«/3    ^^"^^^ 


tan'/3  +  c« 
-4&un</3co8*/3(i+€)* 
-  A  sm*2j3  (1  +  «)•. 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  two  elastic  balla  after  direct  impact. 

At  the  time  t,  let  jt,  w\  ^^  be  the  distances  of  the  two  baUs 
and  of  their  centre  of  gravity  respectively  from  any  fixed  point 
in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  rest  of  the  notation  as  before. 
Then,  by  Art.  43,  page  ft4S, 

Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  will  move  with  the  uniform 

velocity  — — — ^^p—$  or  with  the  velocity  which  it  had  be- 

fore  impact.  If  the  motion  be  such  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  rest  before  impact,  then  it  will  be  at  rest  after 
impact. 

The  same  method  of  demonstration  may  be  applied  to  the 
collision  of  any  number  of  balls. 

Ex.  6.  A  perfectly  elastic  hall  M  impinges  directly  upon 
anaiher  M'  and  this  upon  a  third  M",  to  find  the  relation  between 
the  masses  of  the  haUs  in  order  thai  the  velocity  communico^ed  to 
the  last  may  he  the  greatest  possible. 

In  Ex.  1,  we  have  already  found  the  expression  for  the 

Telociiy  communicated  to  M",  namely  /jy  ■  jyf^wjy  .  j/^  ^» 
where  V  is  the  velocity  of  M.  It  wUl  be  necessaiy  there- 
fo.e  to  make  ^^^Ji^^^j^j  as  great  ag  possible,  or 
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(M'  +  M")tM+  it) 
MM' 


as  small  as  possible.     This  we  shall  do 


by  the  method  given  in  the  note  on  page  45. 

(M'  +  M')  (M  +  if) 


Let 


a 


MM 

.'.  M**  +  (M  +  M")  M* -t- MM"  m  aMM", 

.     (Mte-M-M'y 
Jf*  -  {Mw  -M-  M")  JIf'  +^= ^ 

^{Mw-M-M")*     ^^ 

4  ' 

S  ^4 

The  smallest  value  that  us  can  have  is  that  which  makes 

{Mw  -  Jf  -  3f  7  «  4jf AT', 

or  St  -  \/mW'~\ 

that  is,  the  mass  of  the  middle  ball  must  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  masses  of  the  first  and  third. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

1.  It  may  perhaps  assiat  the  student  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  those  extracts  from  Newton's  Principia 
which  follow,  if  we  preface  them  with  a  few  remarks  respect* 
ing  their  general  purpose* 

2.  The  ordinary  processes  of  geometry  and  trigonometry 
are  sufficient  for  the  mensuration,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
the  properties,  of  straight  lines  and  figures  bounded  by 
straight  lines;  but  these  methods  fail  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  curve  lines  and  figures  bounded  by 
curves.  We  require  then  some  method,  which  shall  enable 
us  to  extend  our  calculations  to  this  more  difficult  case,  and 
such  a  method  is  propounded  and  developed  by  Newton :  he 
considers  that  although  a  figure  inclosed  by  a  curve  line  is 
not  a  polygon,  yet  a  polygon  may  be  made  to  approach  as 
near  as  we  please  to  such  a  figure  by  increasing  the  number 
and  diminishing  the  length  of  its  sides;  according  to  a  common 
phraseology,  a  figure  inclosed  by  a  curve  line  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  UmU  of  a  polygon,  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  extend  to  the  former  propositions  proved  concerning 
the  latter. 

We  have  already,  in  fact,  anticipated  this  view  in  more 
than  one  case,  as  for  instance,  in  determining  the  area  and  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  (Trig.  Art.  51,  page  148);  for  we  deduced 
thos^  expressions  by  observing  the  values  to  which  the  area 
and  circumference  of  a  regular  polygon  continually  approxi« 
mated,  when  the  number  of  the  sides  was  increased  and  their 
length  diminished  indefinitely*. 

We  also  anticipated  the  principle,  when  we  regarded  the 
tangent  of  a  curve  as  the  line  drawn  through  two  points  in 
the  curve,  when  one  of  those  points  is  made  to  move  up 
indefinitely  near  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  we  regarded 

*  Examine  alto  Arts.  MU^  fMgct  IM— 156. 
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the  tangent  as  the  Kmiting  position  of  the  secant,  when 
the  points  through  which  the  secant  is  drawn  coalesce. 
(ConicSy  page  l6l). 

3.  Having  used  the  term  limit,  let  us  endeavour  to  define 
it  strictly. 

Def.  The  limit  of  the  value  of  a  quantity  is  the  value  to 
ivhich  the  quantity  continually  approaches,  (though  it  never 
reaches  it,)  and  from  which  it  may  be  made  to  differ  by  lees 
than  any  assignable  quantity,  when  any  element  on  which  Uie 
quantity  depends  is  indefinitely  increased  or  diminished. 

The  limiting  position  of  a  line  would  be  similarly  defined. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  we  do  not  assert  that  a  quantity  ever 
is  equal  to  its  limit,  but  only  that  it  continually  approximates 
to  it.  Thus  we  do  not  say  that  a  circle  is  a  polygon,  or  a 
tangent  a  secant,  but  only  that  a  polygon  continually  approx- 
imates to  a  circle  as  the  number  of  its  sides  is  increased 
and  their  length  diminished,  and  that  a  secant  continually 
approaches  to  a  tangent  as  the  points  of  section  approach 
each  other. 

4.  The  difficulty,  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  existing 
in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  Geometry,  exists  also 
in  the  application  of  them  to  Mechanics.  Thus  we  bare 
seen,  that  in  our  treatise  on  Dynamics  we  were  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  uniform  force,  because  we  had  do 
calculus  which  enabled  us  to  treat  of  force  varying  from  one 
moment  to  another.  We  may  however  consider,  that  if  we 
suppose  the  case  of  a  number  of  impulses,  and  suppose  these 
impulses  to  be  indefinite  in  number  but  also  indefinitely 
small  in  intensity,  we  shall  have  a  hypothetical  system  oC 
impulses  approximating  as  near  as  we  plea3e  to  the  character 
of  continuous  varying  force;  in  other  words,  a  continuous 
varying  force  may  be  regarded  as  the  Kmii  of  a  system  of 
impulses. 

5.  The  method  of  calculation,  which  Newton  has  founded 
on  this  idea  of  a  limits  and  which  he  has  developed  in  the 
first  section  of  his  Principia,  he  calls  The  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios.  The  propriety  of  the  name  will  be  seen 
by  considering  an  example. 
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Let  US  suppose  PQ  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
curve,  PT  the  tangent  to  it  at  P,  TQ  per- 
pendicular to  P7:  then  we  may  consider  the 
curve  PQ  to.be  traced  out  by  a  point,  moving 
according  to  some  given  law,  and  PT  to  be  traced  out  by 
a  point,  which  moves  in  the  direction  in  which  the  former 
point  was  moving  at  P.  Now  it  wiU  be  hereafter  proved, 
that  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  lines  PT  and  PQ,  when  TQ 
is  drawn  indefinitely  near  to  P,  is  one  of  equality ;  hence,  if 
we  regard  PQ  and  PT  as  described  by  two  points  beginning 
to  HMiffe  from  P,  wo  may  speak  of  their  nascent  state,  and 
saj  diat  their  prime  ratio  (that  is,  the  ratio  which  they 
have  at first^  is  one  of  equality;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  wc 
may  suppose  PQ  and  PT  to  be  continually  diminished  by 
the  approach  of  TQ  to  P,  and  then  we  may  speak  of  their 
vanishing  state  and  say,  that  their  tUtimate  ratio  is  one  of 
equality.  Prime  and  ultimate  therefore  are,  in  general,  ex* 
pressions  for  the  same  thing,  contemplated  from  two  diflTerent 
points  of  view. 

6.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  when  Newton  speaks 
of  two  quantities  being  ultimately  equals  he  does  not  mean 
that  they  ever  are  really  equal,  but  that  they  are  tending  to 
the  same  limit;  thus,  to  take  an  algebraical  illustration, 
according  to  Newton's  phrase,  a  +  ^v  and  a  +  2af  are  ultimately 
equal  when  of  is  indefinitely  diminished,  because  both  tend  to 
the  same  limit,  vi2.  the  quantity  a. 

And,  in  like  manner,  in  the  example  adduced  in  the 
preceding  article,  Newton  would  speak  of  PT  and  PQ  being 
ultimately  equal;  not  asserting  thereby  that  those  lines  are 
ever  really  equal,  but  only  that  they  constantly  tend  to 
equality,  and  that  the  difference  between  their  ratio  and 
unity  diminishes  indefinitely  as  the  line  TQ  approaches  P. 

In  the  Scholium  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  section 
Novrion  himself  considers  some  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised  against  his  method. 

Note.  In  the  following  version  of  the  three  sections, 
some  demonstrations  and  propositions  have  been  introduced 
whicb  are  not  found  in  the  Principia :  all  such  interpolations 
are  marked  by  being  inclosed  in  parentheses. 
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Lemma  T. 

QuaniiHee  and  the  roHas  of  quantitita  which  tend  constantly 
to  equality 9  and  may  he  made  to  apprommate  to  each  other  by 
less  than  any  €ueignable  difference,  become  ultimately  equal. 

For  if  not,  let  them  become  ultimately  unequal,  and  their 
difference  be  ultimately  D.  Therefore  they  cannot  approxi- 
mate  to  each  other  by  less  than  the  difference  D,  and  this  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  which  is,  that  they  may  approxi- 
mate by  less  than  any  assignable  difference*  Wherefore  they 
do  not  become  ultimately  unequal,  that  is,  they  become  ulti* 
mately  equaL     q.b.d. 

Lbmica  If. 

If  in  any  figure  AaE,  bounded  by  the  straight  lines  Aa, 
AE  and  the  curve  acE,  there  be  inscribed  any  number  of  paral- 
lelograms Ab,  Be,  Cd on  equal  bases  AB,  BC,  CD...... 

and  sides  Bb,  Cc parallel  to  the  side  of  the  figure  Aa,  and 

the  parallelograms  aKbl,    bLcm,    cMdn be   completed: 

then,  if  the  breadth  of  these  parallelograms  be  diminished  and 
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ikeir  number  increased  indejinitefyt  the  uUimale  ratios  of  the 

ineeribed  figure  AKbLcM ,  the  eireumsoribed  figure 

AalbmcndoE,  and  the  curvilinear  figure  AabcdE,  will  be 
ratios  of  equality. 

For  the  difference  of  the  inscribed  and  circum8cribe4 

figores  is  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms  JT/,  Zm,  Mn,  Do , 

that  is,  (since  the  bases  are  all  equal)  the  parallelogram  JalB. 
But  this  parallelogram,  by  diminishing  its  breadth  indefi« 
nitely,  may  be  made  less  than  any  assignable  quantity, 
llerefore,  by  Lenuna  I.,  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
figures,  and  a  fortiori  the  curyilinear  figure  which  is  inter^ 
mediate  to  the  two,  become  ultimately  equal.      q.b.d. 
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The  same  ultimate  ratios  are  also  ratios  of  equality,  when 

the  breadths   of  the  parallelograms   AB,   BC,   CD> are 

unequal^  and  all  are  diminished  indefinitely. 

For  let   AF  be 
equal  to  the  greatest 
breadth,    and  com- 
plete the  parallelo- 
gram AafF.     Then 
this      parallelogram 
will  be  greater  than 
the     difference    be- 
tween the  inscribed 
and      circumscribed 
fig^ures ;   but,    when 
its  breadth  is  dimi- 
niabed  indefinitely,  it 
will  become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  and  therefore 
afbrtiori  the  difference  between  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed  figures  will  be  less   than   any  assignable   quantity. 
Hence,  as  in  the  preceding  Lemma,  the  ultimate  ratios  of 
the  inscribed,  the  circumscribed,  and  the  curvilinear  figure, 
.will  .1>0  yatios  of  equality..     q.b.d. 
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Cob.  1.  Hence  the  ultimate  sum  of  the  evanescent  panl« 
lelograms  coincides  with  the  curvilinear  figure. 

Cor.  2.  And  i  fortiori  the  rectilinear  figure,  which  is 
included  by  the  chords  of  the  evanescent  arcs  ab,  be,  cd,  &c. 
coincides  ultimately  with  the  curvilinear  figure. 

Cor.  3.  As  in  like  manner  does  the  circumscribed  figure 
which  is  included  by  the  tangents  of  the  same  arcs. 

'  Cor.  4.  And  the  perimeters  of  these  ultimate  figores 
are  not  rectilinear,  but  the  curvilinear  limits  of  rectilinear 
perimeters. 

Lbmma  IV. 

If  in  two  Jtffures  AacE,  PprT,  are  inscribed  two  eeries 
of  paraUehgramej  {as  in  the  preceding  LemmaSf)  the  number  m 
the  two  series  being  the  same^  and  if  when  the  breadths  of  the 
parallelofframs  are  diminished  and  their  number  increased  ind^ 
niteh/y  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the  parallelograms  in  one  fgwe  to 
those  in  the  other  each  to  each  are  aU  the  same;  then  are  tie 
figures  AacE,  FprT  in  that  same  ratio. 


For  as  the  pariillelograms  are  each  to  each,  so  {eomfth 
nendo)  is  the  sum  of  all  in  one  figure  to  the  sum  of  all  in  the 
other,  and  therefore  the  figure  JacE  to  the  figure  PprT; 
for  by  the  preceding   Lemma,  the-  ultimate  ratio  of  these 
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figures  to  the  series  of  inscribed  parallelograms  is  a  ratio  of 
equality*.     q.b.d«    ' 

Cob.  Hence  If  two  quantities  of  any  kind  be  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  parts ;  and  those  parts,  when  the 
number  of  them  is  increaaed  and  their  magnitude  diminished 
indefinitely,  have  a  given  ratio,  namely,  the  first  to  the  first, 
the  second  to  the  second,  and  so  on^  the  whole  quantities  will 
be  to  each  other  in  that  same  given  ratio.  For  if  in  the 
figures  of  this  Lemma  the  parallelograms  be  taken  having  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  parts,  the  sums  of  the  parts 
will  always  be  as  the  sums  of  the  parallelograms ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  number  of  the  parts  and  parallelograms  are 
increased  and  their  magnitude  diminished  indefinitely,  they 
will  be  in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  parallelogram  to  parallelo- 
gram,  that  is,  (by  hypothesis)  in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  part 
to  part. 

[Def.  One  curvilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  similar  to 
another,  when  any  rectilinear  figure  being  inscribed  in  the 
first,  a  similar  rectilinear  figure  may  be  inscribed  in  the  other. 

In  other  words,  similar  curvilinear  figures  are  the  UmiU 
of  similar  rectilinear  figures,  the  sides  of  which  have  been 
indefinitely  increased  in  number  and  diminished  in  length.] 

*  [Bj  meant  of  this  Lemma  we  m*j  find  the  areaof  an  ellipse. 


For  if  jiSa  be  the  ellipse,  A  Da  the  auxiliary  circle,  and  we  describe  in  these'  a  series 
of  pMtil if  lograms  on  equal  bases,  such  as  PP'N'N^  QQ'N'y,  these  parallelograms  are 
to  each  other  as  PH :  QiV,  otnBCt  ACy  (Conies,  Prop.  vi.  p.  178.) 

area  of  eUipse :  area  of  circle  ::  BC  :  AC^ 

EC 


or,  area  of  ellipse = -j^ .  irA  C 

mw  AC.  BC] 
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The  homologous  sides  of  similar  curvilihear  figures  are  pnh 
portional,  and  their  areas  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
sides*. 

[Let  JED,  aed  be  two  similar  curvilinear  figures,  of  which 
the  sides  JE,  ED,  JD,  are  homologous  to  ae,  ed,  ad,  respec- 
tively ;  then,  by  definition,  if  ABCDE  be  a  polygon  inscribed 
in  one,  a  similar  polygon  abode  may  be  inscribed  in  the  other. 


Join  EB,  EC...,  eb,  ec...^  dividing  the  polygons  into  the 
same  number  of  similar  triangles ; 

/•  AB  :  ab  ::  AE  :  a«, 

similarly,  BC  :  be  ::  BE  :  be  ::  AE  :  oe, 

CD  :  cd  ::  AE  I'ae, 


.\  componendo, 

AB  -I-  BC  +  CD  +  ...  :  a&  +  be  +  cd  +  •••  ::  AE  :  ae. 

Now  this,  being  always  true,  will  be  true  when  the  number 
of  sides  is  increased  and  their  lengths  diminished  indefinitely; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  rectilinear  figure  ABCD,..  becomes  ulti- 
mately equal  to  the  curve  line  AD,  and  abed.. .^ to  ad ; 

.*•  AD  :  ad  ::  AE  :  ae  ::  ED  :  ed. 

*  [Newtoo  giTM  this  Xiemmft  withoat  anjr  demonttradoo ;  that  giTcn  in  the  test  ii  in 
fact  menljr  an  ezpaniiqp  of  the  assertion  that  similar  cnrtilineaE  polygons  an  the  Bmiti 
of  similar  rectilinear  polygons,  and  the  mind  which  has  grasped  the  principle  dial  vhat  b 
true  of  two  polygons  is  neeesaarily  true  of  the  limits  of  those  polygons,  wlU  at  ooee  receift 
the  Lemma,  as  Newton  has  given  it,  without  formal  demoostratioiL J 
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Again,  polygon  EABCD :  polygon  eahcd  ::  AI?i  a^,  and 
this  being  always  true  will  be  true  in  the  limit  as  before ; 
therefore,  (Lemma  III.  Cor.  2.) 

curvil'.  figure  AED  :  curvir.  figure  ned  ::  AE^  :  ae* 

::  AD^  :  ad? 
::  ELf^ :  edP 

Q.K.D* 

Con.  If  AED,  dedf  are  similar  figures,  and  Ed  ec  equally 
inclined  to  ED,  erf,  then  EC :  ee  ::  ED  :  edJ] 

[A  curve  may  be  conceived  as  being  traced  by  a  point,  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  which  is  continually  changing. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve,  thus  considered,  is 
the  straight  line,  in  which  the  generating  point  would  move, 
if  instead  of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  it  moved  on 
in  the  direction  which  it  had- at  the  given  point. 

A  curve  is  said  to  be  one  of  continued  curvature^  when  the 
change  of  direction  is  not  abrupt,  but  gradual;  that  is,  if 
ACS  (fig.  Lemma  VI.)  be  an  arc  of  continued  curvature,  AD 
a  tangent  at  A,  and  BT  a,  tangent  at  B,  then  as  the  point  B 
inoves  to  A  the  angle  BTD  which  determines  the  direction  of 
its  motion  diminishes,  not  abruptly,  but  gradually,  and  ultl<)> 
mately  vanishes.] 

Lemma  YI. 

If  any  arc  of  continued  curvature  ACB  be  subtended  by  the 
chord  AB,  and  have  the  tangent  ATD  at  A ;  then  if  the  point  B 
move  up  to  A,  the  angle  BAD  %viU  diminish  indefinitely  and 
tUHmately  vanish*. 

[Draw  the  tangent  BT  at  B ;  then,  since  the  curvature  is 
continued,  the  angle  BTD  continually  diminishes  as  B  ap- 
proaches At  and  ultimately  vanishes ;  therefore  i  fortiori  the 

*  [It  wiU  be  eaiily  seen,  that  the  mode  of  ▼iewiog  the  tangent  to  a  cunre,  which  has 
been  bere  adopted,  coincides  with  that  according  to  wliich  the  tangent  is  considered  as  the 
HmittDS  potfltion  of  the  secant,  (see  page  Itfl);  for,  since  tlie  angle  BAD  ultiniately 
yrmaSmhmm^  the  secant  AB  oltimatel/  coincides  with  the  tangent  AD,\ 
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angle  BAT^  which  is  less  than  BTD^  continnally  dimimfilies 
and  ultimately  vanbhes*.     q.e.d« 


Cor.     Similar  conterminous  arcs,  which  have  their  chords 
coincident,  have  a  common  tangent. 


Let  the  similar  conterminous  arcs  APB^  Jpb,  have  their 
chords  JB9  Ab  coincident,  and  let  APp^  AQq  be  any  other 
coincident  chords ;  then  since  the  curves  are  similar, 

AQ  :  Aq  ::  AB  :  Ab  ::  AP :  Ap. 

Hence  the  arcs  AQP^  Aqp  are  similar,  and  therefore,  if  P 
move  up  to  A^  the  arcs  APy  Ap  being  always  similar  will 
vanish  together,  and  the  chord  APp  in  its  ultimate  position 
will  be  a  tangent  to  both. 

*  [Newton*8  demonstradoii  of  this  Lemma  is  as  follows ! 

Nam  si  angolus  ille  non  evanesdt,  oontinebit  arcus  ACS  cum  tange&te  Al^  aoga- 
lom  KCtilineo  equalem,  et  propterea  canratnra  ad  punctum  A  non  erit  continva  ;  contia 
hjpotkesin. 

The  demonstration  giren  in  the  text  differs  fiom  the  aboTC  chieflj  in  exhibiting  more 
limpl J  and  cleailj  the  idea  of  oorUinuitif  t  if  the  cunratnre  of  a  curve  at  anjr  point  is 
eon^nnedy  then  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  two  points  indeflnitclj  near  together  is 
itself  indefinitely  small ;  but  if  m  its  ultimate  position  the  Ime  AB^  which  wiU  then  be 
coincident  in  direction  with  AD^  makes  with  the  ate  ACB  a  finite  angle,  tlicsi  U  must 
follow  that  there  is  a  finite  angle  between  the  tangents  at  two  points  indefinitely 
gether,  that  is,  there  is  a  4i»coniknmiif  of  the  car?atnre«] 
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Det.  The  mibtense  of  an  arc  is  a  straight  line,  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  the  arc  to  meet,  at  a  finite  angle,  the 
tangent  to  the  are  at  its  other  extremity. 

Obs.  The  following  three  Lemmas  involve  a  common 
principle,  which  it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  to  explain.  The 
purpose  of  each  Lemma  is  to  discover  the  ultimate  value  of 
a  ratio,  both  terms  of  which  become  in  the  limit  evanescent, 
and  the  difficulty  consists  in  determining  this  value  geometri* 
cally.  The  artifice  made  use  of  by  Newton  is  this;  he 
substitutes  for  the  ratio,  the  ultimate  value  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  another  ratio,  which  is  such,  that  it  is  always 
equal  to  the  given  ratio,  but  yet  that  its  terms  become 
finite  and  not  evanescent  in  the  limit;  the  d^culty  therefore, 
just  now  alluded  to,  does  not  enter  into  the  determination  of 
the  ultimate  value  of  this  subsidiary  ratio,  which  being  found, 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  given  ratio  is  also  known,  being 
equal  to  it.] 

Lemma  VIL 

1/  BD  be  41  subtense  of  the  are  ACB  of  continued  cur^ 
vatursj  and  B  move  up  to  A,  then  will  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
the  arc  ACB,  the  chord  AB,  and  the  tangent  AD  be  a  ratio  of 
equality. 

Let  AD  be  produced  to  some  fixed*  point  d,  and  as  B 
moves  up  to  ul,  suppose  db  always  drawn  through  d  parallel 
to  DB  to  meet  AB  produced  in  b.     Also  on  Ab  suppose  an 


arc  Ach  to  be  described  always  similar  to  the  arc  ACB^  and 
havitig  therefore  ADd  for  its  tangent. 

*  [For  simplicitj's  sake  the  point  d  is  spoken  of  as  v^JUeed  point,  but  this  condition  is 
not  neccssaiy  to  the  proof  t  the  only  necessar/  condition  is,  Uiat  Ad  should  always  bt 
fimiim*    A  similar  obsenratkm  applies  to  the  next  two  Lemmas.] 
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TbeD»  by  similar  figures^  we  shall  always  have, 

AB  :  ACB  :  AD  ::  Ab  :  Acb  :  Ad; 

and  since  this  proportion  is  always  true,  it  is  true  in  the 
limit  when  B  has  moved  up  to  A. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  angle  bAd  yanishes,  and  therefore 
the  point  b  coincides  with  d^  and  the  lines  Ab^  Ad,  and  there- 
fore Acb  which  lies  between  them,  are  equal. 

Hence  also  the  arc  ACB^  the  chord  ^j9,  &nd  the  tangent 
AD,  which  are  always  in  the  same  proportion  as  Acb,  Ab,  and 
Ad,  are  ultimately  eq^al.     a.B.D. 

Cor.  1.     Hence  if  through  J?,  BF  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  tangent,   cutting  any  straight  line  AF  always  passing 
through  A,  this  line  BF  will  ^^  "^^^-^^^         ^1   /^ 
ultimately  have  a  ratio  of  equa-  /l^^^^^^^^>Q. 

lity  to  the  evanescent  arc  ACB,        ^y 
because  if  we  complete  the  pa- 
rallelogram AFBD  it  has  always  a  ratio  of  equality  to  AD. 

doR.  S.  And  if  through  B  and  A  any  number  of  straight 
lines  BE,  BD,  AF^  AG,  be  drawn,  cutting  the  tangent  AD 
and  the  line  BF  which  is  parallel  to  it ;  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
the  lines  AD,  AE,  BF,  BG,  and  the  chord  and  arc  AB  will  be 
a  ratio  of  equality. 

Cor.  S.  Hence  in  all  reasonings  concerning  ultimate 
ratios,  the  arc,  chord,  and  tangent  may  be  used  indifferently 
one  for  another. 

Lbmua.  VIIL 

1/  two  straight  lines  AR,  BR,  make  with  the  arc  ACB  the 
chord  AB,  and  the  tangent  AD,  the  three  triangles  RAB,  R  ACB, 
RAD ;  then  when  the  point  B  moves  up  to  A,  the  three  triangles 
will  be  uUimatdy  similar  and  equal. 

Let  AD  be  produced  to  some  fixed  point  d,  and  as  S 
moves  up  to  ^  suppose  dbr  always  drawn  through  d  parallel 
to  DBB  to  meet  AB  produced  in  6,  and  AB  produced  in  r. 
Also,  on  Ab  suppose   an   arc  Acb  to   be   described   always 
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iimilar  to  the  arc  ACBf  and  having  therefore  ADd  for  its 
tangent. 

d 


Then,  by  similar  figures,  we  shall  alvrays  havei 
RAB  :  RACB  :  RAD  ::  rAb  :  rAch  :  rAd. 

And  since  this  proportion  is  always  true,  it  is  true  in  the  limit 
when  B  has  moved  up  to  A. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  angle  hAd  vanishes,  and  therefore 
the  point  h  coincides  with  d,  and  Ah  with  Ad ;  and  the  tri- 
angles rAb,  rAd,  and  therefore  rAcb  which  is  intermediate  to 
them,  are  similar  and  equal. 

Hence  also,  the  triangles  RAB,  RACB,  RAD  which  are 
always  similar  to,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  rAb/ rAcb f 
rAdf  are  ultimately  similar  and  equal.     q.b.d. 

CSoiu  Hence  in  all  reasonings  concerning  ultimate  ratios, 
the  three  triangles  aforesaid  may  be  used  indifferently  for  one 
another. 

Lemma  IX 

If  the  straight  line  A£  asid  eurve  ABC,  gitwn  in  poaiHan, 
cut  each  other  in  a  finite  angle  at  A,  and  the  lines  BD,  CE  be 
dratan,  meeting  the  line  AK  in  any  other  finite  angle,  and  the 
eurve  in  B  and  C ;  then,  if  the  points  B  and  C  move  up  to  A, 
the  eunriUnear  triangles  ABD,  ACE  tvHl  be  uUimatelg  in  the 
dupUcaie  ratio  of  their  sides. 
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Let  AEhe  produced  to  fiome  fixed  point  e,  and  take  Ad 
such  that 

Jd  :  Je  ::  AD  :  AE. 

Draw  db,  ee  parallel  to  DB,  ECj  to  meet  AB^  AC  pro- 
duced in  6  and  e.  On  Ac  describe  an  arc  of  a  curve  similar 
to  ABCf  which  will  pass  through  6,  because  by  similar  figures 

Ab  :  Ae  ::  AB  :  AC. 

As  the  points  B,  C  move  up  to  A,  suppose  the  curve  Abe  to 
change  its  form  so  as  to  be  always  similar  to  the  curve  ABC\ 
then  the  area  ABD  will  always  be  similar  to  Abd,  and  A  CE 
to  Ace ;   hence 


c 
area  ABD  :  area  Abd  ::  AD^  :  Ad\ 

and  area  ACE  :  area  Ace  ::  AE^  :  Ae*; 

hut  AD"  :  AE'  ::  Ad^  :  Ae*; 

•%  area  ABD  :  area  ACE  ::  area  J6ci  :  area  Ace, 

and  this,  being  true  always,  will  be  true  ultimately  when  B 
and  C  have  moved  up  to  J^. 

But,  in  this  case,  if  AFGfg  be  the  common  tangent  to  the 
two  arcs  at  A^  the  angles  bAf,  cAg  will  vanish,  and  thQ 
areas  Abd^  Ace  will  be  ultimately  the  areas  Afd^  Age\ 
but 

area  Afd  :  area  Age  ::  Ad}  :  -i«*, 

::  ^Z)«  :  AE"; 
.*•  alsoi  ultimately, 

area  ABD  :  area  ifCi?  ::  ADI^  :  JJS«. 

Q.E.D* 
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Lemma  X. 

The  spaces^  described  from  rest  by  a  body  under  the  ctetum 
of  any  finite  force^  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  as  ilio 
squares  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  described*. 

Let  time  be  represented  by  spaces  set  off  along  tSie  line 
JKt  and  velocity  generated  by  lines  perpendicular  to  JK* 
And  let  the  time  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  intervals 

JB,  BCs  CD, ;  let  Bb,  Co,  Dd, be  the  velocities 

acquired  in  the  times  AB,  AC,  AD ;  and  complete  the 

parallelograms  ^6,  Be,  Cd 


Suppose  the  force  to  act  by  impulses,  which  would  cause 
the  body  to  move  during  the  times  AB,  BC,  CD, uni- 
formly, with  the  velocities  Bb,  Cc,  Dd,  respectively; 

then  the  spaces  described  during  the  ist^Snd,  Srd inter- 
vals wiU  be  represented  by  the  parallelograms  Ab,  Be,  Cd, « 

and  the  space  described  in  any  given  time  (AK)  by  the  sum 
of  such  parallelograms.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  intervals  of 
time  indefinitely  decreased  in  magnitude  and  increased  in 
number,  the  series  of  impulses  will  constitute  a  continuous 
force,  and  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms  wiU  (by  Lemma  11.) 
be  equal  to  the  area  AKk. 

*  [The  following  is  the  original  Latin  of  the  demonstration,  which  for  clearness*  iale 
has  been  giren  at  greater  length  in  the  text.    The  letters  refer  to  the  figure  of  Lemma 


Ezponantor  tempora  per  lineaa  ^D,  AE^  et  relocitates  genit«  per  ordhutas  DB,, 
EC;  et  spatia  his  Velociutibus  descripta,  erunt  nt  areas  ASD,  ACS  his  ordinatis  de» 
•cripta,  hoc  est,  ipso  motns  initio  (per  lemma  IX.)  in  duplicatii  rations  temponmi  AD, 
AE.    a.x.i>.] 
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Hence,  if  a  finite  force,  act  during  any  times  AD  and  JK, 
we  shall  have, 

'  space  in  time  ^J^ :  space  in  time  ^f ::  area  i<i>d :  area\ijEl. 

Also  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  Jk^  or  the  tangent  AT, 
meets  the  line  AK  is  finite,  for  since  the  force  is  finite  the 
ratio  JTfe  :  AK  is  always  finitCt  and  therefore  the  ratio 
KT :  AK  (to  which  the  ratio  Kk  :  AK  is  ultimately  equal) 
is  finite. 

Hence,  (by  Lemma  IX.)  ultimately, 

area  ADd  :  area  AKk  ::  Ajy  :  AK^ ; 

that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  the  spaces  described ' 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  describing 
them*.     Q.B.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  it  is  easily  concluded  that  the  errors  of 
bodies  describing  similar  parts  of  similar  figures  in  propor- 
tionate times,  which  are  generated  by  any  equal  forces  applied 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  various  bodies',  and  which  are  mea- 
sured by  the  distances  of  the  bodies  from  those  places  in  the 
similar  figures  to  which  the  same  bodies  would  come  in  the 
same  proportionate  times  without  the  action  of  those  forces, 
are  approximately  as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  they 
are  generated. 

*  [The  tamiB  mode  of  demoiutntion  is  applicable  to  the  propoaition  alreadj  piofed« 
^page  291,  Art  39),oamelj,  that  in  the  case  of  uniform  finite  force  t» y . 

For,  let  time  be  represented  by  spaces 
•et  of  along  the  line  ^  JT,  and  velodtjr 
generated  by  lines  perpendicular  to  it,  as 
before.  Then,  since  the  Telocity  is  pfo* 
portiooal  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rated, the  points  6,  e^  d. will  be  in  a 

straight  line ;  and  the  space  described  in 
fhe  time  JK  wiU  be  represented  by  the 
triangle  AKky  or  by  half  the  rectangle 
nnder^JTand  JTit; 

▼el.  X  time     force  x  time]* 

a      " 9 


spaces 


1 
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Cob.  S.  Also  the  errors  wbich  are  generated  by  unequal 
forces,  similarly  applied  to  similar  parts  of  similar  figures,  are 
as  the  forces  and  the  squares  of  the  times  conjointly. 

Cor.  S.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  spaces  which 
bodies  describe  under  the  action  of  different  forces.  These 
are  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  conjointly  as  the  forces 
and  the  squares  of  the  times. 

CoR.  4.  And  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
the  forces  are  as  the  spaces  described  directly^  and  the 
squares  of  the  times  inversely. 

Cor.  5.  And  the  squares  of  the  times  are  as  the  spaces 
described  directly,  and  the  forces  inversely. 

£If  F  represent  the  force,  S  the  space,  and  T  the  time,  we 
may  deduce  the  three  preceding  corollaries  as  follows. 

Accelerating  force  is  measured  by  the  velocity  which 
would  be  generated  in  a  given  time  divided  by  the  time,  the 
force  being  supposed  uniform  throughout  the  time.  ][See 
Dynamics,  page  274,  Art.  14.)  Now,  if  the  force  were  to  be 
uniform  and  of  the  same  intensity  as  at  A,  the  curve  Ak  would 
coincide  with  the  tangent  JT; 

„    KT     KT.AK       triangle  ^IJrr 
^  AK         AK*  AK^ 

area  AKk 


a  2  limit 


AK' 


-  2  limit— -. 


And  the  effect  produced  by  F  upon  the  body  is  inde* 
pendent  of  any  motion,  which  it  may  have  when  F  begins  to 
act  upon  it.  Hence,  if  /9  be  the  space  through  which  a  force 
F  draws  a  body,  in  the  time  T,  from  the  position  which  it 

would  have  occupied  if  jP  had  not  acted^  FmSt  limit  — .] 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If  quantities  of  different  kinds  be  compared  one  with 
another,  and  any  one  of  them  be  said  to  be  directly  or  in- 
versely as  another;  the  meaning  is,  that  the  former  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  latter  or  as  its 
reciprocal.  And  if  any  one  of  them  be  said  to  be  as  any  other 
two  or  more  directly  or  inversely,  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
first  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  ratio  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios  in  which  the  others  or  their  reciprocals 
are  increased  or  diminished.  As  for  instance,  if  A  should  be 
said  to  be  as  27  directly  and  O  directly  and  D  inversely ;  the 
tneaning  is,  that  A  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio 

as  £  X  C  X  --r ,  that  is,  that  A  and  -^  are  to  each  other  in  the 
given  ratio. 


rOIGRESSION  CONCERNING  THE  CURVATURE  OP 

CURVE  LINEa 

1.     On  ike  measure  of  the  curvature  of  a  curve  at  any 
point. 

Let  PQt  Pqhe  two  curves  having  the  same  tangent  at/*, 
then  the  curvatures  of  these 
two  curves  at  the  point  P 
will  be  compared,  by  com- 
paring the  rate  at  which 
their  deflection  from  the 
common  tangent  begins  to 
take  place.  Draw  the  sub- 
tense TQq,  and  join  PQ, 

Pq ;  then  if  TQq  were  to  move  parallel  to  itself  up  to  P,  PQ» 
Pq  would  ultimately  become  tangents  to  the  curves  PQ»  Pi 
respectively,  and  the  ultimate  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  angles 
TPQ,  TPq  will  therefore  measure  the  ratio  of  the  curvatures 
of  the  curves  at  P. 
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curyature  of  PQ  at  P 
curvature  of  Pq  at  P 


y    .,QPT     ,.    .   sin  QPr 
limit  — rr^  —  limit 


qPT 


miqPT 


QT 

—  sinPTQ  Qy 

-Umit— ;- limit—. 


J'q 


mxPTq 


2.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  simpler,  way  of  viewing  this 

proposition  is  to  consider,  that  if  from  any  point  T  in  the 

tangent  we  draw  a  perpendicular  to  meet  the  two  curves  in  Q 

and  q  respectively,  the  deflections  from  the  tangent  will  be 

measured  by  the  distances  of  Q  and  q  from  the  tangent,  that 

is,  by  Q7  and  qT.     Hence  the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the 

two  curves  from  the  tangent,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  P,  will  be  measured  by  the  ultimate  value  of  the  ratio 

QT 

^-^.     We  have  supposed  here  that  QT  and  qT  are  drawn 

perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  but  the  ratio  will  be  the  same 
in  Uie  limit  at  whatever  angle  they  are  drawn. 

3.  The  curvature  of  a  circle  is  the  same  throughout  and 
depends  only  on  the  radius,  as  we  shall  shew  immediately ; 
lience  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  curvature  of  a  curve 
at  a  proposed  point,  as  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  circle  of 
giYGu  radius. 

4.  The  curvatures  of  two  circles  are  to  each  other  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  diameters. 

IiCt  PQ  Vy  Pqv  be  two  circles 
faaTing  diameters  PV^  Pv,  and  a 
common  tangent  PT ;  from  any 
point  T  in  the  tangent  draw  TQq 
parallel  to  P  V,  and  draw  the  ordi- 
jiaies  QN,  qn. 

curvature  of  PQ  V 


Then 


curvature  of  Pqv 


-m  Umit 


QT 

qT 


limit 


PN' 
Pn 


1 
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,.    ..  NV     ,.    ..  nv       Pv 
-bmit^-hmit— .-. 

nv 

5.  Hence,  if  at  any  point  of  a  curve  we  draw  a  circle 
haying  the  same  tangent  and  curvature  as  the  curve  has  at 
that  point,  we  may  take  the  reciprocal  of  its  diameter  as  the 
measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  that  point,  and  the 
curvature  is  said  to  be  finite  when  the  diameter  of  the  eirde 
is  finite. 

This  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  curvature*,  and  the  radius, 
diameter,  and  chord  of  the  circle,  are  called  respectively  the 
radius^  diameter,  and  chord  of  curvature. 

We  shall  now  shew  how  to  calculate  the  chord  and  radius 
of  curvature  of  a  curve,  and  apply  the  method  to  the  Conic 
Sections. 

*  A  eonrenient  mode  of  TiewiDg  the  circle  of  curvature  ii  to  eoosider  it  u  a  dide 
drawn  through. three  poiute  in  the  curve  which  are  indeftnitelj  near  together. 

Suppose  PQR  to  he  three  point*  in  a  cunre  indefinitelj  near  together, 
then  we  know,  hy  Euclid,  it.  6,  how  to  descrihe  a  circle  about  the  triangle    p 
PQR.    Bisect  PQ,  Q J?  in  a,  6;  draw  aO,  hO  perpendicular  to  PQ 
and  QR,  to  intersect  in  O,  then  wHl  O  he  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  cur- 
vature. 

It  it  eesy  to  prove,  if  neeetsaiy,  that  the  drcle  here  defined  is  reaUj  idea* 
deal  with  the  circle  of  curvature  as  defined  in  the  text ;  for  since  the  circle  la 
described  through  the  three  points  P,  Q,  R  of  the  curve,  the  angle  contained  between  the 
lines  PQ^  QR  may  be  considered  to  be  the  angle  between  the  arc  and  the  tangent  cidiflr 
in  the  cirde  or  the  curve,  that  is,  the  angle  between  the  arc  and  the  tangent  ia  the 
for  the  cirde  and  the  curve,  in  other  words  the  curvature  is  the  same. 

Also  it  is  easy  from  this  definition  of  the  circle  of  curvature  to  deduce  the 
for  its  radius. 

It  may  be  observed  eonceming  the  circle  of  cnrvmtuve,  that  it  generally  peases  thieugli 
the  curve  at  die  point  of  contact.  For  it  b  manifest  that  in  leaving  the  point  of  oontsd 
the  curve  will  pass  within  the  drcle  or  without  it,  according  as  its  curvrntiire  beoooMi 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  drde;  now  in  general  the  curvature  of  a  curve  is  con- 
tinuously increasfaig  or  decreasing  in  passing  from  point  to  point,  hence  since  at  thepeiat 
of  contact  the  curvature  of  the  curve  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  drde,  it  wiU  be  less  ta 
passing  to  a  point  on  one  side  of  the  point  of  contact  and  greater  on  the  other,  that  is,  the 
curve  wiU  lie  without  the  circle  on  one  side,  and  within  on  the  other.  At  pointa  of  a 
curve  at  which  the  curvature  after  increasing  begins  to  decrease,  or  the  reTerae,  the  drde 
wiU  be  wholly  within  or  wholly  without  the  curve.  For  example,  at  the  extremity  of  tbs 
migor  axis  of  an  ellipse,  the  circle  of  cutvatuie  lies  within  the  ellipse,  at  the  eztrodty  of 
the  minor  axis  it  lies  without,  and  at  other  points  it  crosses  the  curve,  and  lies  partly 
within  and  parUy  without. 


J 
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6,  If  PqV  he  the  circle  of  curvature  at  any  point  P  of 
a  curve  PQ,  and  P  V  a  chord  of  the  circle  drawn  in  any  given 
direction,  then 

PV  -  limit 


arc' 


subtense  parallel  to  the  chord  * 


Let  RQq  be  the  subtense;  join 
J^q,  qV.  Then  the  triangles  PVq, 
JPJSq  are  evidently  similar ; 

RQ' 

1. 


Jtq 


Rq 


RO 
since,  by  hypothesis,  limit     - 

Rq 

CoR.     Hence, 


diameter  of  curvature«limit 


arc' 


subtense  perpendicular  to  tangent  * 

r 

7.  To  find  the  chord  of  curvature  through  the  focus,  and 
the  diameter  of  curvature,  at  any  point  of  a  parabola. 

Draw  the  tangent  TT,  QR  parallel  to  SP,  QV^  parallel 
to  PT,  and  PV  parallel  to  the  axis.  And  let  SP,  QQ'  inter- 
secfc  in  n,  then  Pn  -  PV.     (Prop.  ii.  page  l64.) 


Chord  of  curvature  through  S  -  limit  -J?-  -  limit  ^ 


RQ 

QV* 
fimit  —  «  4SP.    (Prop.  ix.  page  169.) 


Fn 


23 
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To  find  the  diameter  of  curvatttte,  draw  Qlt,  ST,  perpen- 
cBcuIar  to  the  tangent :  then, 

PQ*      .    .  PQ*       1 
diameter  of  curvature  -  limit -^  -  limit  ^  ^SPY 


iSP  SF^ 

sin  spy'  sr' 


8.  To  find  the  chord  of  curvature  through  the  centre,  the 
diamOer  of  curvature,  and  the  chord  of  curvature  through  the 
foeue,  at  any  point  of  an  ellipse. 


Let  Cbe  the  centre;  draw  QR  parallel  to  CP»  QFto  the 
tangent  PTi  then,  chord  through  the  centre 

-  limit  ^^  -  limit  ^  -  limit  ^ .  FG  (Prop.  Tin.  page  l«i) 

.  S  ^,  since  rGmiOP  ultimately. 
CP 

Draw  PJf  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  Qlt  to  PT;  then, 

PQ*      .    .  -PQ*        1 
cUameter  of  curvature  -  limit  -^  -  limit  —  ^q^g 


CD*        1  CD" 

"  *  CF  sin  PCD  "*  PF' 


AgMU,  jom  SP,  cutting  the  coi\|ugate  in^,  and^drawQ** 
parallel  to  it ;  then,  chord  of  curvature  through  the  focus 

-  limit  |^-limit0sinQ/2''JJ' 
«  2  ^  Bin  PEF  -  2  ^  -  «  ^  (Prop.  m.  Cor.  page  174.) 
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9.     The  same  far  the  hffperbola. 


The  investigations  are  the  same  as  for  the  ellipse ;  we  shall 
however  subjoin  a  figure. 

Obs.  The  three  preceding  propositions  belong  properly 
to  the  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  but  could  not  be  introduced 
until  the  student  was  familiar  with  the  principles  of  limits. 


10.     The  following  proposition  will  be  required  in  the 
succeeding  Lemma. 

If  in  the  curve  AB,  AG,  BG  be  drawn   ^p 
|>erpendicular  to  the   tangent   AD  and 
ehord  AB  respectively;   then,  when   B 
moves  up  to  A^  AG  will  be  ultimately  the 
diameter  of  curvature  at  A. 

Draw  BD  parallel  to  ^Cr,  then  the 
triang^les  GAB^  ABD  are  similar; 


'.\  AG 


AB^ 
BD*' 


.-.  limit  JG  .  limit  I?  -limit ^^^^ 

m  diaiUk  of  cunratare.] 


23—2 
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In  curves  of  finite  curvature,  the  subtenses  are  ultimately  in 
the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  chords  ^  conterminous  arcs. 

Let  AbB  be  the  curve,  having  the  cur- 
vature at  A  finite. 

Case  1.  Let  the  subtenses  bd,  BD,  be 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent.  Draw  bg^ 
BG  perpendicular  to  the  chords  Jb,  JB,  and 
let  them  meet  the  normal  at  A  ing  and  G 
respectively. 

Then,  when  b  and  B  move  up  to  A,  g 
and  G  will  ultimately  coincide  with  I  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  of  curvature. 

By  similar  triangles,  BAD^  AGB,  and 

bAd,  Agb, 

„^     AB"    ^^      AV 
BD^-r^,bd 


AG 


^9' 


•  • 


BD  :  hd  :: 


ABC 


._     • 


AG 


Aff 

And,  ulumately,  BD  :  hd  ::  -rjr 


Ab 
Ag' 

Ab* 
AI' 


::  AB* :  Alf. 

Oabi  2.    Let  the  subtenses  be  inclined  at  any  given  angle 
to  the  tangent     Draw  W,  BJ)',  perpendicular  to  the  tangent ; 


then,  by  rimilar  triangles,  BDI/,  bd^t 

BD  :  hd  ::  BJf  :  hi; 

but,  ultimately,  BBT  '.  hi  v.  AB*  i  Ab*,  by  Case  1  ; 

.-.  ultimately,  BD  '.  bd  i:  AB*  t  Ab\ 
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Case  5.  Suppose  the  angle  D  not  to  be  given,  but  let 
the  lines  BD^  bd  pass  through  a  fixed  point,  or  let  B  and  6 
approach  A  according  to  any  other  fixed  law. 

Then,  since  the  angles  D  and  d  are  formed  according  to  a 
common  law,  they  will  continually  approximate  to  each  other 
as  B  and  h  approach  A,  and  will  be  ultimately  equal.  Hence 
this  case  is  reduced  to  the  preceding,  and  the  Lemma  is  there- 
fore still  true.     q.£.d. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  when  the  tangents  AD^  Ad^  the  arcs 
ABj  Aby  and  the  sines  BCt  be  become  ultimately  equal  to 
the  chords  AB^  Ab ;  their  squares  will  also  ultimately  be  as 
the  subtenses  J32>,  bd. 

Cor.  2.  The  squares  of  the  same  lines  are  also  ultimately 
as  the  squares  of  the  sagittsa*  of  the  arcs,  which  bisect  the 
chords  and  converge  to  a  given  point.  For  those  sagittss  are 
as  the  subtenses  BD^  bd. 

Cor.  S.  And  therefore  the  sagitta  is  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  time  in  which  a  body  describes  the  arc  with  a 
£^ven  velocity. 

Cor.  4.  The  rectilinear  triangles  ADBj  Adb  are  ulti- 
mately in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  AD^  Ad,  or  as 
Aiy  :  itfcP,  and  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  DB^ 

db,  or  as  DB  :  db  ;  they  being  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
the  ratio  of  AB  to  Ad,  and  DB  to  db.  So  also  the  triangles 
ABC,  Abe  are  ultimately  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  sides 
JBC,  be. 

Cor.  5.  And  since  DB,  db,  are  ultimately  parallel  and  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  AD  to  Ad^  the  curvilinear  areas  ADB, 
Adb  will  be  ultimately  (by  the  nature  of  the  parabolaf )  equal 
t<^  two-thirds  of  the  rectilinear  areas  ADB,  Adb;    and  the 

*  [The  sagitta  of  an  arc  U  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  chord  to  a  point  in 
tliearc.] 

•f  [The  arc  AS  in  all  cnrTea  of  finite  curTature  may  ultimately  he  taken  as  the  arc  of 
a  penhola,  having  A  for  its  tertex  and  ^/  for  iu  axis.  For  it  appears  from  Cor.  1,  that 
ultimately    BC^ocAC,  which  is  the  property  of  the  parabola.     Conies,   Prop.  r. 

m. 
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segments  il  A,  Ab  will  be  the  third  parts  of  the  mme  triangles. 
And  hence  these  areas  and  these  segments  will  be  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  the  tangents  JA  -dd,  or  of  the  chords  ot 
arcs  JB,  Ab. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  all  these  propositions  we  suppose  the  angle  of  con- 
tact to  be  neither  infinitely  greater  nor  infinitely  less  than 
the  angles  of  contact  which  circles  have  with  their  tangents ; 
that  isy  we  suppose  the  curvature  at  ^  to  be  neither  infinitely 
small  nor  infinitely  great,  or  AI  to  be  finite.  For  DB  might  be 
taken  proportional  to  AI^ ;  in  which  case  no  circle  conld  be 
drawn  through  A  between  the  tangent  AD  and  the  cunre  AB^ 
and  the  angle  of  contact  will  therefore  be  infinitely  less  than 
in  the  circle.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  DB  be  taken  succes- 
sively as  AD^f  AD^t  AD^^  AD',  &c.,  a  series  of  angles  of  con- 
tact will  be  formed  which  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  and 
of  whicl)  each  will  be  indefinitely  less  than  the  preceding. 

And  if  DB  be  taken  successively  asAD^,  AlP,  ALP,  AD^,  &a, 
another  infinite  series  of  angles  of  contact  will  be  formed,  of 
which  the  first  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  circle,  the 
second  infinitely  greater,  and  each  successive  angle  infinitely 
greater  than  the  preceding.  Also  between  any  two  of  these 
angles  an  infinite  series  of  other  angles  of  contact  may  be 

And  the  property  of  the  parabola  which  Newton  here  assumes  may  be  thua  pipTcd  : 

Let  A  be  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  MR  the  directrix,  P,  Q 
two  contiguous  points.  Draw  PM,  QN  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rectrix and  join  QM»  SP,  SQ. 

Then  since  the  tangent  at  P  bisects  the  angle  MPS^  and 
MP-SP,  MPQ,  SPQ  will  be  ultimately  equal  triangles;  and 
MPQ  ultimately  -JIfQJV;  .\  SPQ  ultimately  b^  MNQP  ; 
and  supposing  the  whole  arc  ^F  be  cut  up  into  portions  such  aa 
PQ  we  have,  eamponendo, 

area  APS»  i  area  ARMP^i  area  MRSP. 

This  being  premised,  draw  AD  a  tangent  at  A,  then 
KmAP'i-APS'M^(MRAD-\-APS^ADP) 

e  i  i^PS-i^ADP)    Euclid,  1. 41  &  36. 
,\utmAP^iADP^ 
which  is  the  propositioa  assumed.] 
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inserted,  of  which  each  is  either  infinitely  less  or  in6nitely 
greater  than  the  next  to  it  in  order.  As  for  instance^  if 
between  the  terms  Aiy  and  AL^  should  be  inserted, 

JZ)V  AD^,  AI^,  AL^,  AD^,  AE^,  AD^,  AD^,  JD^s  &c. 

And  again,  between  any  two  angles  of  this  series  may  be 
inserted  a  new  series  of  intermediate  angles  differing  infi- 
nitely each  from  another.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  this 
process. 

The  propositions   which   have  been  demonstrated  con- 
cerning curved  lines   and  the   included  areas,  may  easily 
be   applied   to  the   curve  surfaces  and  contents   of  solids. 
These  lemmas  have  been  premised  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  tedious  methods  of  the  old  geometers  by  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum.     The  demonstrations  are  rendered  more  brief  by 
the  method  of  inditnsibles ;  but  since  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  the  hypothesis  of  indivisibles,  and  an  apparent  want 
of  mathematical  exactness,  it  seemed  better  to  reduce  the 
demonstration  of  the  propositions  which  follow  to  the  ultimate 
sums  and  ratios  of  evanescent  quantities,  and  to  the  prime 
sums  and  ratios  of  nascent  quantities,  that  is,  to  the  limits 
of  sums  and  ratios;  and  to  give  the  demonstrations  of  those 
limits  as  briefly  as  possible.     For  the  method  of  limits  gives 
the  same  results  as  that  of  indivisibles* ^  and  the  principles 
having  been  clearly  proved  we  shall  be  able  to  use  them 
with  the  greater  confidence.     Wherefore,  in  what  follows, 
if  quantities   should   ever   be   spoken   of   as   consisting    of 
particles,  or  small  portions  of  curves  be  taken  as  straight 
lines,  the  idea  to  be  entertained  is  not  that  of  indivisibles^  but 
of  evanescent  divisible  quantities^  not  that  of  sums  and  ratios 
of  determinate  parts,  but  the  limits  of  sums  and  ratios ;  and 
the  force  of  the  demonstrations  will  depend  upon  their  being 
deducible  from  the  preceding  Lemmas. 

*  [The  method  of  lodiviRiblet  wu  introduced  hj  Caraleri,  in  1636,  in  his  Geamstria 
TtuBmsibUhiwu  According  to  this  method  a  line  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of  indiyi- 
■ible  dements  or  points,  so  that  two  lines  may  be  compared  by  comparing  the  number  of 
poiiits  which  they  respectively  contain ;  a  plane  figure  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
yrallri  lines,  and  a  solid  of  surfaces.  This  hypothesis,  though  deficient  in  philosophical 
strictness,  is  nevertheless  convenient  as  a  basis  for  calculations,  and  will  manifestly  lead  (o 
die  aBBie  result*  as  Newton*s  mote  rigorous  method  of  limits.] 
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The  objection  may  be  made,  that  evanescent  qiuutitics 
•hate  in  reality  no  ultimate  proportion ;  forasmuch  as  before 
they  vanish  the  proportion  cannot  be  said  to  be  ultimate, 
and  after  they  liave  vanished  there  is  no  proportion  at  alL 
But  the  same  argument  would  prove  that  a  body  in  arriTiAg 
at  a  certain  place  has  no  ultimate  velocity ;  because  before  the 
body  arrives  the  velocity  cannot  be  said  to  be  ultimate,  and 
after  it  has  arrived  there  is  no  velocity  at  all.    And  the 
answer  to  the  objection  is  simple;    namely>  that  by  the  iiAi- 
mate  velocity  is  intended  that  velocity  with  which  the  body 
moves,  neither  before  the  body  reaches  its  ultimate  position, 
nor  after  it  has  reached  it,  but  at  the  moment  when  it  reaches 
it;    that  is,  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  reaches  its 
ultimate  position,  and  with  which  the  motion  ceases.    And 
in  like  manner  by  the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanescent  quantities 
is  to  be  understood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  not  be/are  they 
vanish,  nor  after  they  have  vanished,  but  wJien  they  vanish.   So 
also  the  prime  ratio  of  nascent  quantities  is  the  ratio  which 
they  have  at  their  first  origin.     And  the  prime  and  ultimate 
values  of  quantities  are  the  values  which  the  quantities  have 
at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  their  increase  or 
decrease,  as  the  case  may  be.     There  is  a  limit  which  the 
velocity  can  attain  at  the  end  of  the  motion,  but  cannot 
exceed.     This  is  the  ultimate  velocity.    And  a  like  descrip- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  limit  of  all  quantities  or  proportions 
whether  nascent  or  ultimately  evanescent.     And  since  this 
limit  is  something  certain  and  definite,  the  determination  of 
it  is  a  strictly  mathematical  problem.     And  in  new  mathe- 
matical investigations  all  previously  established  mathematical 
methods  and  results  may  be  lawfully  used. 

It  may  also  be  contended,  that  if  the  ultimate  ratios  of 
evanescent  quantities  be  given,  the  ultimate  magnitudes  of 
the  quantities  will  be  given;  and  so  every  quantity  will 
consist  of  indivisible  elements,  contrary  to  that  which  Eu- 
clid has  proved  concerning  incommensurables  in  the  tenth 
book  of  hia  elements.  But  this  objection  is  based  on  a  false 
hypothesis.  Those  ultimate  ratios  with  which  the  quantities 
vanish  are  not  in  reality  the  ratio  of  the  ultimate  quantities, 
but  the  limits  to  which  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  continually 
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approximate  when  the  quantities  are  indefinitely  diminished, 
and  to  which  they  may  be  made  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  by  any  assignable  difierence,  but  which  they  never  pass, 
nor  reach  until  the  quantities  are  indefinitely  diminished. 
The  thing  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  reference  to  quantities 
indefinitely  great.  If  two  quantities  of  which  the  difference 
is  given  be  increased  indefinitely,  their  ultimate  ratio  will 
be  given,  namely  a  ratio  of  equality;  yet  the  ultimate  or 
greatest  quantities  of  which  that  is  the  ratio  are  not  given. 
In  what  follows  therefore,  if  at  any  time  for  simplicity  of  con- 
ception the  phrases  indefinitely  small,  or  evanescent,  or  ultimate 
quantities,  should  be  used,  let  it  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  express  quantities  of  determinate 
magnitude,  but  quantities  to  be  diminished  without  limit. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  FINDING  CENTRIPETAL 

FORCES. 


Prop.  I.     Thboil  I. 

T&tf  areas  described  by  lines  drawn  from  a  moving  body  to 
a  fiatd  centre  of  force,  about  which  it  revolves,  are  alt  in  one 
plane,  and  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing  thein*. 


Let  the  time  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  in  the  first 
period  let  the  body  describe  with  an  uniform  velocity  the 
straight  line  AB.  In  the  second  period  of  time,  it  would,  if 
acted  upon  by  no  force,  move  in  ^^  produced  to  c.  Be  being 
equal  to  AB :  and  the  areas  described  about  the  centre  jS^  in 
these  two  periods,  namely,  ASB,  BSc  would  be  equal,  being 
triangles  on  equal  bases  and  of  equal  altitude. 

But  when  the  body  arrives  at  B,  suppose  it  to  receive 
an  impulse  towards  S^  in  consequence  of  which  it  moves  in 
the  direction  BC  instead  of  Be ;  then,  if  we  draw  cC  parallel 
to  BS,  the  point  C  wUl  be  the  actual  place  of  the  body  at  the 

*  [The  original  is  as  fbllows,  and  is  here  given  because  it  is  diffleult  to  render  it  in  a 
form  against  which  no  objection  can  be  made: 

Areas,  quas  corpora  in  gyros  acta  radiis  ad  immobile  centrum  virium  ductia  desert* 
bant  et  in  plants  immobilibus  consistere;,  et  esse  tcmporibus  proportionales.] 
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end  of  the  second  period ;  and  the  area  described  will  be  B8C^ 
which  is  in  the  same  plane  with  ASB^  because  Be  and  BS  are 
both  in  that  plane. 

Since  BSC,  BSe  are  triangles  on  the  same  base  and 
between  the  mne  parallels,  .-.  BSC  -  BSe  «  JSB. 

In  like  manner  if  impulses  tending  towards  the  centre  S 
act  at  Q  D,  jC«  causing  the  body  to  describe  in  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time  the  straight  lines  CD^  DE,  EF... these 
will  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  triangle  SCD  will  be 
equal  to  SBC,  SDE  to  SCD,  and  SEP  to  SDE. 

Therefore  equal  areas  are  described  in  the  same  plane  in 
equal  times;  and  componenda  the  sums  of  any  number  of 
areas  SADS^  SAFSy  are  to  each  other  as  the  times  of  de-> 
scribing  them. 

Now  let  the  number  of  the  triangles  be  indefinitely 
increased  and  their  breadth  indefinitely  diminished ;  the  peri- 
meter ADF  will  be  ultimately  a  curve  line,  and  the  impulses 
will  become  a  continuous  central  force ;  and  the  areas  SADS, 
SAFS  being  always  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing 
them  will  be  so  in  this  case.     Hence  the  areas  described* 

&c.      Q.E.n. 

Cor.  1 .  The  velocity  of  a  body  in  a  central  orbit  varies 
inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent* 

For  AB,  BC,  CD,...9kTe  ultimately  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangents,  and  proportional  to  the  velocities  at  the  points 
A,  B,  C... respectively :  hence,  velocity  at  AccAB.  But,  if 
we  draw  a  perpendicular  p  upon  AB  from  8,  we  have 

«  area  ASB,  which  is  constant ; 

/.  AB  oc  - ; 
P 

or,  velocity  at  -^  «  - . 

P 

[We  may  express  this  otherwise ;  let  A  ■■  twice  the  area 
described  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  let  AB  be  described  in  the 
time  t\ 
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ht    • 
.'.  area  ASB  «  — ,  and  AB  «  vt ; 

h 
/.  vp  -  A,  or  V  «  -  .1 

Cob.  2.  If  on  ^£,  BO,  the  chords  of  two  arcs  described 
in  equal  times,  we  construct  the  parallelogram  ABCV,  the 
diagonal  BV  will,  when  the  arcs  are  indefinitely  diminished, 
ultimately,  if  produced,  pass  through  the  centre  of  force. 

Cor.  3.  The  intensity  of  the  central  force  at  iff  is  pro- 
portional to  the  line  BV;  that  is,  if  B'V  be  the  line  corre- 
sponding to  jB  F  at  some  other  point  B'  of  the  orbit,  then, 
ultimately, 

force  at  B  :  force  at  5' ::  JBF  :  B'V. 

Cor.  4.  The  forces  by  which  bodies  are  drawn  from 
their  rectilinear  motion  in  curved  paths,  are  proportional  to 
those  sagittffi  of  arcs  described  in  equal  times,  the  directions 
of  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  force  and  bisect  the 
chords  when  those  arcs  are  indefinitely  diminished. 

For  if  we  join  AC,  cutting  SB  in  n,  Bn  will  be  ultimately 
one  of  the  sagitt»,  but  Bn  m^BV,  and  hence,  by  the  pre- 
ceding corollary,  in  the  same  orbit  the  force  ultimately  «  Bn. 
Also,  in  different  orbits,  if  we  take  arcs  described  in  equal 
times,  the  sagittso  will  measure  the  effects  of  the  central 
forces  in  equal  times,  i.e.  the  forces  will  be  proportional  to 
the  sagittse. 

Cor.  5.  And  therefore  these  same  forces  are  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  these  sagittae  are  to  the  vertical  sagittse  of  the 
parabolic  arcs,  which  a  projectile  describes  in  the  same  time. 

Cor.  6.  It  follows  from  the  second  Law  of  Motion  that 
the  preceding  conclusions  are  still  valid,  when  the  plane  in 
which  a  body  moves,  togetheir  with  the  centre  of  force  which 
is  situated  in  it,  instead  of  being  at  rest^  has  a  unifonn  recti- 
linear motion. 
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Prop.  II.     Thbor.  IL 

J  bady^  which  moves  in  a  plane  curve^  in  such  a  manner 
thai  the  areas  described  by  lines  drawn  from  it  to  a  pointy  which 
either  is  fixed  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line^  are  propor- 
tional  to  the  time  of  describing  them^  is  acted  upon  by  a  central 
force  tending  to  that  point. 

Case  l.  With  the  same  figure  as  in  last  proposition,  let  S 
be  the  point ;  and  suppose  that  a  body  unattracted  by  any 
force  would  describe  the  space  JB  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 

Produce  JB  to  c,  and  make  Be  ->  JB ;  then,  if  suffered 
to  proceed,  the  body  would,  in  a  second  equal  interval,  arrive 
at  c;  but  at  B  suppose  a  sudden  impulse  communicated, 
which  causes  it  to  move  to  C,  C  being  such  that  the  triangles 
SBCf  SAB  are  equal. 

Join  Cc,  So ;  then  the  triangle  SBC  -  SJB  m  SBc ; 
therefore  Cc  is  parallel  to  SBy  and  therefore  the  impulse  at 
B  was  in  the  direction  of  SB,  or  tended  to  S.  Similarly,  if 
the  body  receives  at  equal  intervals  of  time  impulses  which 
make  it  describe  equal  triangles  in  equal  times,  or  a  polygonal 
area  proportional  to  the  time,  the  impulses  all  tend  to  S. 

Ilie  same  will  be  true, '  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  the 
intervals  indefinitely  increased  and  their  length  diminished, 
in  which  case  the  system  of  impulses  becomes  a  continuous 
force,  and  the  polygonal  area  curvilinear.  Hence  the  propo* 
sition  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  centre* 

Case  2.  The  proposition  will  also  be  true  in  the  case  of 
the  centre  being  a  point  which  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line ;  for  it  is  manifest  from  the  second  Law  of  Motion,  that 
the  result  will  be  the  Bame  whether  we  suppose,  the  plane  in 
which  the  areas  are  described  to  be  fixed,  or  whether  we 
sappose  that  plane  together  with  the  revolving  body  and  the 
centre  S  to  have  a  uniform  rectilinear  motion. 

Hence  a  body,  &c.     q.b.d. 

C!oR.  1.  In  free  space,  or  in  non-resisting  media,  if  the 
areas  described  about  a  certain  point  are  not  proportional  to 
the  times,  the  force  does  not  act  along  the  line  joining  the 
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body  with  that  point ;  but  it  deviates  from  that  line  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  motion  takes  place,  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  tfteas  is  accelerated ;  and  towards  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, if  the  description  is  retarded. 

CoR.  s.  Also  in  the  case  of  resisting  media,  if  the  de- 
scription of  areas  is  accelerated,  the  force  deviates  from  the 
line  joining  the  body  with  the  centre  towards  the  direction  in 
which  the  motion  tiikes  place. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  body  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  centripetal  force  com- 
posed of  several  forces.  In  this  case  the  meaning  of  the 
preceding  proposition  is  that  the  resuUant  of  all  the  forces 
tends  to  the  centre.  Also  if  any  force  act  continually  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  area  described,  the  effect  of  it 
will  be  to  change  the  plane  of  the  body's  motion,  but  the 
amount  of  area  described  will  not  be  increased  or  diminished ; 
and  therefore  such  a  force  may  be  neglected  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  forces  acting  on  the  body. 

Paop.  IIL     Thsor.  IIL 

A  body  iohich  describes  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of 
describing  them  about'  another  body  which  is  in  motion,  is  acted 
upon  by  a  force  compounded  of  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  that 
other  body^  and  of  the  accelerating  force  which  acts  upon  that 
other  body. 

Call  the  first  body  L  and  the  second  T;  and  suppose  each 
of  the  bodies  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  new  force,  which  shall  be 
equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  to  that  which 
acts  upon  T.  L  will  continue  to  describe  about  T  the  same 
areas  as  before  {  but  the  force  which  acted  on  T  will  now  be 
destroyed  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force,  and  therefore  that 
body  will  now  either  be  at  rest  or  will  move  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line ;  and  the  body  L^  under  the  influence  of  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  which  act  upon  it,  will  describe 
about  T  areas  proportional  to  the  times.     Therefore,  hy  the 
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preceding  proposition,  th^  resultant  of  these  forces  tends  to 
T  as  a  centre*.     Q.  e.  d. 

CoR.  1.  Hence  if  a  body  L  describes  about  T  areas  pro* 
portional  to  the  times,  and  from  the  whole  force  which  acts 
upon  L  we  take  away  the  whole  accelerating  force  which  acts 
upon  T,  the  whole  remaining  force  acting  upon  L  tends  to  7^ 
as  a  centre. 

Cor.  2.  And  if  the  areas  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  times,  the  said  force  tends  very  nearly  to  T. 

CoR.  3.  And  vice  versd^  if  the  force  tends  very  nearly  to 
T,  the  areas  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  times* 

Cor.  4.  If  the  body  L  describes  areas  about  7,  which 
are  very  far  from  being  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  if  T 
]»  either  at  rest  or  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line ;  then^ 
either  there  is  no  force  upon  X  tending  to  T,  or  it  is  com* 
pounded  with  other  much  more  powerftd  forces,  and  the  whole 
resultant  force  is  directed  towards  some  other  centre.  The 
same  thing  holds  when  the  body  T  moves  in  any  manner 
whatever,  if  by  the  centripetal  force  upon  L  tending  towards 
T  we  understand-  that  which  remains  after  subtracting  from 
it  the  force  acting  on  T. 

*  [  The  proof  of  this  propoiitioo  seems  to  be  capable  of  exhibition  in  its  simplest  form 
jwfoUows: 

Letthe  whole  forceactlng  upon  the  body  Lberesolved  _,  ^ I ^^ 

Into  two,  one  in  the  direction  L  T  which  call  P,  the  other  / 

parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon  T  which  / 

caU  Q.  This  can  always  be  done.  Also  let  the  force  on  J^ 

T  be  called  A,  to  which  by  hypothesis  Q  is  paralleU  / 

Now  let  a  force  equal  to  R  and  opposite  in  direction  to  /  ^ 

the  force  acting  on  T  be  applied  to  both  T  and  L.  This  ^'^  X  ^^ 

is  leprescnted  in  the  figure  by  arrows  with  dotted  lines. 

Then  T  will  on  this  supposition  be  at  rest  or  will  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  Ihie,  and 
L  wiU  still  describe  areas  \iniformly  about  it,  since  the  same  force  applied  to  each  of  two 
bodies  cannot  affect  their  relative  motion.  Hence  the  three  forces  il,  Q,  P  acting  on  L 
sve  equivalent  to  a  central  force  tending  towards  7*,  (Prop,  ii.);  but  the  part  P  is 
central,  and  Q  and  A  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  hfloce  it  ii  evidtat  that  the  resultant 
of  the  three  cannot  be  towards  T  unless  Q-/2. 

Hence  the  forces  on  L  wQl  be  P  towards  7*,  and  il  parallel  to  the  force  acting  on 
7%  or  the  single  force  acting  on  t^  will  be  the  resultant  of  these;  in  other  words,  A 
bodjf  whkh  describes  areae^  ^o.    q.e.d« 
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SCHOLIUM. 

Since  the  equable  description  of  areas  points  out  the 
eentre,  towards  which  that  force  tends  by  which  a  body  is 
principally  affected,  and  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit, 
the  equability  of  description  of  areas  forms  a  convenient 
method  of  detecting  the  centre  about  which  all  cunrilinear 
motion  in  free  space  takes  place. 


Prop.  IV.     Thsor.  IV. 

The  eentripetal  forces  ofbodies^  which  describe  different  eirdes 
with  uniform  velocity,  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  arcs,  described  in  the  same  time, 
divided  by  the  radii. 

Sectors  of  circles  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  on  which 
they  stand,  and  therefore  the  sectors  described  by  the  bodies 
are  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing  them,  since  the 
bodies  moTC  uniformly.  Hence  the  forces  tend  to  the  centres 
of  the  circles. 

Again,  let  BAB',  bab'  be  indefinitely  small  arcs  described 
in  equal  times ;  join  BB^,  hb',  and  draw  the  diameters  GSCA^ 
ysca,  which  bisect  BB\  bV  in  C  and  c  respectively.  Then, 
(by  Prop.  I.  Cor.  4)  ultimately. 


force  at  A  :  force  at  a  ::  AC    :  cur, 

B(?      Ac« 
GC  *  go 
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BB'*       bb'* 


GC   '   go* 

BJff*  bob'' 
AG   '   ag  ' 

hat  if  AP,  ap  be  any  two  arcs  described  in  equal  times,  since 
the  bodies  move  uniformly,  we  have 

JP  :  ap  m  ultimate  value  of  the  ratio  BJB^  :  bab' ; 

.*.  force  at  J  :  force  at  a  ::  — ---  :  -^^ . 

JS       as 

Hence  ihe  centripetal  forces,  &c.     a-E.i). 

Cor.  U     Since  the  arcs  are  proportional  to  the  velocities, 

the  forces  are  proportional  to    ^,.-—  ;    or  if  F  be  the 

radius 

V* 
velocity,  B  the  radius,  F  the  central  force,  then  F  cc  —. 

R 

Cor.  2.     Let  P  be  the  periodic  time»  then  S^iS  «  FP, 
(Dynamics,  Art.  4,  page  26s); 

_     R 

Cor.  5.  Hence  if  in  two  circular  orbits  the  periodic 
times  are  equal,  the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  radii, 
and  the  central  forces  are  also  proportional  to  the  radii ;  or 
P  oc  V  a:  R;  and  vice  versa. 

Cor.  4.     If  P*  oc  jff,  then   P  also  oe  iZ,  and  the  central 
forces  in  the  two  orbits  are  equal ;  and  vice  versd^ 

Coiu  5.    If  P  oc  iZ,  the  velocities  in  the  two  orbits  are 

equal,  arnd  Foz  --;  and  vice  versd. 

R 


Cor*  6,     If  P* «  iP,  P  « -^ ,  and  F  cc  —;  and  vice  versi. 

R  R 

24 
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Cor.  7.     And  generally,  if  P  «  J?*,  F  «  ^^^j ,  and 

F  oc  ;  and  vic«  t;er«^. 

Cor.  8.  All  these  propositions  are  true  concerning  the 
periodic  times,  velocities,  and  forces,  with  which  bodies  de- 
scribe similar  portions  of  similar  figures  having  centres  of 
force  similarly  situated  in  them.  But  in  applying  the  same 
method  of  demonstration  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  uniform 
description  of  areas  for  uniform  motion^  and  the  distances  of 
the  bodies  from  the  centres  for  the  radii  of  the  circles. 

Cor.  9.  It  follows  also  from  this  proposition,  that  the 
arc,  which  a  body  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle  under  the 
action  of  a  given  central  force  describes  in  a  given  time,  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle  and 
the  space  through  which  the  body  would  fall  under  the 
action  of  the  same  force  and  in  the  same  time. 

[For,  let  T  be  the  time,  S  the  space  through  which  the 
body  would  fall,  A  the  arc  described  in  time  T; 

then  J  -  V.T;  and  2 .  S  -  JP .  T^     (Art.  29,  page  S9l)i 

.\A'^  r*.T*mF.R.T',hyCor.  1,  «2^.5, 
which  proves  what  was  required.] 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  case  supposed  in  Cor.  6,  holds  for  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  bodies  when  the  centripetal 
force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  will  there- 
fore be  treated  more  at  length  hereafter. 

By  help  of  the  preceding  proposition  and  its  corollaries, 
a  centripetal  force  may  be  compared  with  any  known  force, 
such  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a  body  revolve  in  a  circle, 
having  for  its  centre  the  centre  of  the  earth,  under  the  influence 
of  its  own  gravity,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force.  And 
we  can  deduce  from  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies  both  the  time 
of  one  revolution,  and  the  arc  described  in  any  given  time, 
in  virtue  of  Cor.  9.  By  propositions  of  this  kind  Huygens 
compared  the  force  of  gravity- with  the  centrifugal  force  of 
revolving  bodies. 
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[Thus  if  a  body  of  given  weight  revolve  in  a  circle  in  a 
given  time,  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  compared  with  the 
weight,  as  in  page  317.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  the  moon  to 
move  in  a  circle  having  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  its  centre, 
which  is  approximately  true,  we  may  determine  the  time  of  a 
revolution  by  observation  of  falling  bodies,  that  is,  by  obsorva^ 
tion  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 

For  let  R  be  the  distance  from  the  earth  of  the  moon, 

^  r* 

r  the  earth's  radius ;  then  ^  —   is   the   accelerating  force  of 

the  earth  on  the  moon.      Therefore  the  time  of  the  moon*8 
rcYolntion  measured  in  seconds 


V 


R^ 


R  and  r  can  be  found  by  astronomical  observation,  and  must 
be  expressed  in  feet.] 

The  preceding  results  may  also  be  obtained  in  this  mi^i- 
ner.  In  any  circle  let  a  regular  polygon  of  any  number  of 
sides  be  described.  Then  if  a  body  moving  with  a  given 
velocity  along  the  sides  of  the  polygon  be  reflected  from  the 
circle  at  each  of  the  angles,  the  force  with  which  the  body 
impinges  on  the  circle  at  each  reflexion  will  be  proportional 
to  the  velocity :  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  forces  in  a  given 
time  will  be  jointly  as  the  velocity  and  the  number  of  reflex- 
ions, that  is,  if  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  be  given, 
as  the  space  described  in  a  given  time,  increased  or  diminished 
in  the  ratio  of  that  space  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  that  is, 
as  the  square  of  the  space  divided  by  the  radius ;  and  therefore 
if  the  polygon  by  the  indefinite  diminution  of  its  sides  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  circle,  as  the  square  of  an  arc 
described  in  a  given  time  divided  by  the  radius.  This  is  the 
cenirifuffal  farce,  with  which  the  body  presses  the  circle ;  and 
to  this  is  equal  the  opposite  force,  with  which  the  circle  con-> 
tinually  presses  the  body  towards  the  centre*. 

*  [Thif  method  of  contidering  centrifugal  force  hu  been  already  treated  at  greater 
leagth  in  page  31ft.] 

24 — 2 
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Prop.  V.    Prob.  I. 

Giv€n  the  velocity  at  any  three*  paints  of  an  orbit  deseribtd 
by  a  body  under  the  action  of  a  central  force,  to  find  the  centre. 

Let  the  three  straight  lines  PT,  TQV,  VB  touch  the  orbit 
in  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  respectively ;  and  let  S  be  the  centre. 


Draw  the  lines  PA^  QB,  BC  perpendicular  to  these 
tangents,  and  make  them  inversely  proportional  to  the  ve- 
locities at  P,  Q,  B;  i.  e.  if  Vi  F,  T,  are  the  velocities  at  the 
thre^  pointsi  make 


PA  :  QB  :  BC 


Vi      r. 


1 


Through  A,  B,  C  draw  the  lines  AD,  DBE,  CE  perpen- 
dicular to  PA,  QB,  BC.  Join  TD,  VEi  these  lines  pro- 
duced will  intersect  in  the  centre  B. 

For  the  perpendiculars  from  S  on  the  tangents  PT,  QT 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  velocities  at  P  and  (2, 
(Prop.  I.  Cor.  1),  and  therefore,  by  construction,  directly 
proportional  to  PA  and  QB,  i.e.  to  the  perpendiculars  fiom 
D  on  the  tangents;  hence  S,  D,  and  T  are  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shewn,  that  S,  E,  and  V  are  in  the 
same  straight  line,  and  therefore  the  point  of  intersection 
of  TD  and  VE  produced  is  the  centre  S^ 

*  [  Newton**  words  ore,  daU  qmhu$eunqtte  m  loci$  veloeiiate  ;  the  Telodtj  oftonj  Anr 
pointi  it  sufficient  for  the  eolation  of  the  problem.] 
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Prop.  VI.   Theor.  V. 

If  a  body  revolves  about  a  fixed  centre  offoree^  and  a  eagitta 
is  drawn  to  any  very  small  arc^  bisecting  tie  chord  of  the  are 
and  passing  through  the  centre  of  force^  them  the  force  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  arc  ultimately  varies  directly  as  the  sagitta 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  describing  the  arc^. 

Let  QPQ' be  the  small 
arc,  S  the  centre  of  force, 
mP  the  sagitta.  Draw 
PR  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  P,  and  RQ  parallel  to 
Pm\  then  if  Qtf  move 
parallel  to  itself/ since  m 
is  the  middle  point,  QQ! 
will  nltimately  coincide 
with  the  tangent  at  P\ 
therefore  QQ'  is  parallel 
to  PRt  and  therefore 

QR  '-PM^. 

When  the  body  leaves  the  point  P,  it  would  if  not  acted 
npon  by  the  central  force  (F)  move  in  the  direction  PR ; 
and  if  T'  be  the  time  in  which  the  body  moves  from  P  to 
Q,  then  the  space  through  which  it  has  been  drawn  by  F  is 
QR ;  hence,  by  Lemma  x.  Cor.  5, 

F^ft  limit  -— -  m  2  limit  -— -  oc  limit  -—- 1* 

yj  ^pt  'pt  ▼ 


*  [Nevtoo  only  indicstet  the  jiroof  gifen  in  tfie  text;  he  himself  deduces  the  pro- 

pofitkm  from  Prop.  i.  Cor.  4,  and  then  adds,  "idem  facile  demonstratur  etiam  per 

Cor.4,Lem.z."] 

f  [This  also  avpeafs  from  regarding  QPQ'  as  an  arc  of  a  parabola;  Q^fJt  being  a 
diord  to  the  axis  PS,\ 

X  [This  proposition  enables  ns  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  centrifugal  force,  the  nature 
of  which  was  explained  in  the  treatise  on  Dynamics,  Art  46,  page  813. 

For  the  measure  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  force  necessary  at  each  moment  to  draw 
ihe  body  from  the  tangent  into  the  corre,  and  therefore  if  we  take  ilR  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent,  we  shaU  have 
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Cob.  1.  •  Draw  Q  7*  perpendicular  to  SP,  then  will 

„      2A«   QR 


SP'Q'T 


,  ultimately. 


F^  -zriP^'T^T^i*  ultunately. 


SP   OT 
For  the  triangle  QSP  -  — '- ,  ultimately, 

..SP-QT" hT,  by  Prop.  i.  CJor.  l ; 

SI"  QT'  ' 

Cob.  S.     If  SV  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at 
P,  then 

2&*    QR 

SV*  PQ- 

For,  in  the  limit, 

QT    sr 

Pq'  SP' 
.-.  SP* .  QT*  m  sr* .  PQ», 

2/i*    QR 
and  F  -  ^  p^^ ,  ultimately. 

Cor.  s.    If  PF  be  the  chord  of  currature  at  P  through  S, 

PQ* 
PF -limit    " 


.♦.  F 


QR  ' 


SYKPV' 


centrifugal  force  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  normal 

«21imit^=2Umit^^^ 


m  2  velocity]* —diameter  of  currature,  (by  Art.  0,  Cor.  page  9SS) 


p' 


where  Y  is  the  Telocity,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  given  point  of  the  hiAf% 
path. 

Or  the  same  thing  would  follow  from  Prop.  xr.  Cor.  1,  by  supposing  the  body  to  be 
moving  at  any  moment  in  the  circle  of  curvature.] 
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Cor.  4,     If  K  be  the  velocity  at  P,   then  by  Prop,  l 
Cor.  1, 


.\F 


PV 


Cor.  5.  Hence,  if  the  form  of  the  orbit  in  which  a  body 
moves  be  given,  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  the  law  of  the 
central  force.  Examples  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the 
following  problems. 

Prop.  VII.     Prob.  IL 

A  body  revolves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  to  find 
the  law  offeree  tending  to  any  given  point 

Let  FQPA  be  the  circle, 
S  the  given  point,  P  the 
position  of  the  body  at  any 
given  time,  Q  a  point  in  the 
orbit  very  near  to  P. 

Through  S  draw  the 
chord  PSV,  and  through  V 
the  diameter  VA  ;  join  PV; 
through  Q  draw  ZQT  per- 
pendicular to  PF,  and  meet- 
ing PZ  the  tangent  at  P  in 
Z;  through  Q  draw  LQR 
parallel  to  P  F,  and  meeting 
JPZ  in  R ;  and  lastly  draw  Rn 
parallel  to  QT. 

Then  F«  —  — ,,  ultimately; 


but,  (Eudid,  iii.  SS) 


QR.RL^  RP" ; 


•  [This  If  sometimes  expressed  hy  ssying,  that  the  Telocity  in  ft  centnl  oihit  is  thftt 
wUch  voald  be  Mq«ired  in  falling  thtough  one  fourth  of  the  chord  of  curTatnxe,  the 
force  being  supposed  constant.] 
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.%F 


2A*      KP' 


RL.SP^QT*' 


and 


MP"     RP^      VA^ 


:,  by  similar  triangles. 


QT"      Rn^      PV 

also  RL  ultimately  «  PF, 


\F 


2A«    VA^ 


SP*  jPr      SP^.PY^' 


Cor*  1.     If  the  centre  of  force  is  in  the  circumference^ 


SP" 


CoR.  £.  The  force,  under  the  action 
of  which  the  body  P  revolves  in  the 
circle  APTY  round  the  centre  of  force 
jS',  is  to  the  force  under  the  action  of 
which  the  same  body  P  revolves  in 
the  same  circle  and  in  the  same  periodic 
time  round  any  other  centre  offeree  J2, 
as  SP  .  RP^'  to  SG^ ;  where  iS'G  is  a  line  drawn  from  ^  to  the 
tangent  PG  and  parallel  to  RP. 

For  by  the  construction  in  the  preceding  proposition, 
force  tending  to  S  :  force  tending  to  R 

v.RP'.PT'iSP'.Pr^, 

U  oP  •  RP'  I       p'm      ' 

::  SP.  RP*  :  SG^, 
by  similar  triangles  PSG,  TPV. 

Cor*  3.  The  force,  under  the  action  of  which  the  body  P 
rerolves  in  any  orbit  round  a  centre  of  force  S,  is  to  the  force, 
under  the  action  of  which  the  same  body  P  revolves  in  the 
same  orbit  and  in  the  same  periodic  time  round  any  other 
centre  of  force  R,asSP.  RP"  to  S(P\  where  SG  is  the  line 
drawn  from  8  to  the  tangent  of  the  orbit,  and  parallel  to  RP 
the  distance  of  P  from  the  other  centre  R. 


J 
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This  follows  immediately  from  the  preceding  corollary; 
because  we  may  suppose  the  body,  at  any  point  of  its  motion, 
to  be  moving  in  the  circle  of  curvature  to  the  orbit  at  that 
point. 

Prop.  VIII.     Peob.  III. 

A  body  describes  a  semicircle,  under  the  <Ection  of  a  force 
tending  to  a  centre  so  distant  that  the  force  may  be  supposed  to 
ad  in  paraUel  lines  ;  to  find  the  law  of  force. 

Let  P  be  the  position  of 
the  body  at  a  g^ven  time,  Q 
a  contiguous  position,  PMS, 
QN8,  the  directions  of  the 
force  at  those  points ;  draw 
the  semi-diameter  AC  cut- 
ting those  lines  at  right 
angles  in  M  and  N;  let 
FMZ  be  the  tangent  at  P ; 
through  Q  draw  ZQT  per- 
pendicular to  PM  and  meeting  PRZ  in  Z,  and  produce  NQ 
to  meet  PBZ  in  J7 ;  join  CP,  and  draw  Rn  perpendicular 
ioPM. 


Then  JP  ce  limit 


QR 


limit 


QR 


SP*.QT* 
considered  constant. 

But,  by  EucMd,  iii.  S6, 

QR  {QN^RN)  -  RP», 
or,  in  the  limit,  £  QR.PM-^  RF^^ 

RP^ 


since  8P  may  be 


/.  F  oc  limit 


but 


RF^     RP" 


2PM.QT> 
CP" 


i 


qr    Rn' 


.\F 


PM* 

CP» 
SFJlf" 


by  similar  triangles ; 


p^* 
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This  result  may  also  be  immediately  deduced  from  the 
last  proposition ;   for'  since  iS'  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  SP 

may  be  regarded  as  constant,  and  therefore  / 


PF»      PM' 


since  PF-SPJf. 


SCHOLIUM. 

By  somewhat  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  shewn  that  a 
body  may  move  in  an  ellipse,  or  a  parabola  or  hyperbola, 
under  the  action  of  a  force  tending  to  a  centre  infinitely 
distant  and  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  ordinate 
drawn  towards  the  centre  of  force. 

[To  prove  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  the  following  proposition. 

In  any  conic  section  if  from  a  point  E,  either  within  or 
without  the  curve,  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  two 
given  directions,  and  cutting  the  curve  ia  M,  At  and  Q,  (^ 
respectively,  then  the  ratio  BM  .  BAf :  RQ.R^  will  be 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  point  B. 

a 

(l)     In  the  parabola. 

Through  the  point  B  draw 
the  chord  QBQ\  and  let  V  be 
its  middle  point;  draw  PV, 
OB  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
parabola,  and  ON  parallel  to 
QQ'. 

Then  BQ.RQ^  «  QF*  -  VR^  (Euc.  ii.  5) 

-  QF*  -  ON*  -  45'P.PF-  4^SP.PN  (Prop.  ix.  p.  169) 

^^SP.NVm^SP.OB. 
In  like  manner  for  any  other  chord  MBSf  we  should 
have, 

^      RQ..RQ!      SP 
'''RM.RM'''  8F' 
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Now  the  points  P  and  P  remain  the  same^  as  long  as  the 
chords  are  drawn  parallel  to  fixed  directions :  'hence  the  pro* 
position  is  true. 

(2)    In  the  ellipse. 

Through  the  centre  O  and 
point  ii  draw  the  chord 
Onca,  CD  parallel  to  QQ', 
CVP  conjugate  to  CD,  ON 
parallel  to  CD. 

Then  q> 

al80  RO. ROTmOC-  OB*  ~  OC*  -  VR*.-r^ 

oc* 


ON* 


(ON*  -  VR') ; 


QV*      PV    VP' 
^"*  CD"  ■      CP*     '    ^^"*^'  ^"''  ^  "*^ 

Cjy-QF*     CP*  -  PV.  VP'      cv* 
CD*       '  CP*  ■  CP*'* 

.'        .    CD^-ON*      CN*^ 
"^^'^        CD*       "  CP** 

Cjy-QV*      CV*      FiP 


•  a 


CD'  >-  ON*      CN*     ON*  * 

CD*-Qr*    ciy  -  ON* 

VR*       ■        ON*      ' 


CD^-Qr*+  VR*      CD 
VR*  ■  ON** 

CE^ {ON*  -  VBF)  m  ON*  (QV  -  VR^, 

QV*  -  VR*      CDP_ 
ON* -yip"  ON*'* 
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1 

0 

RQ> 

RQl 

QV- 

vw 

ON* 

•  • 

BO. 

.B(y 

■ 

■  ON*" 
CD* 

VR* 

OC*' 

oc* 

Similarly  we  should  hare  for  any  other  chord 
RM.RM'     CD'*^ 
BO.  EOT  "O^' 
BQ .  RCt      CD* 


•  • 


RM.RAf      CD'*' 


whence  the  truth  of  the  .proposition  is  manifest 

A  similar  demonstration  will  hold  for  the  hyperbola. 

If  the  point  B  be  exterior  to  the  curve,  and  the  two 

points  Q,  Q'  be  indefinitely  near  together,  the  chord  becomes 

a  tangent,  and  BQ .  BQ'  becomes  BQ\  and  the  proposition  is 

still  true. 

This  being  premised,  let  PQA  be  a  conic  section  of 

the  axis  is  AC,  and 


which  is    described 
by  a  body  under  the 
action    of    a    force 
always  perpendicular 

X 

^ 

T 
B 

• 

M 

to  AC;  make  a  con- 
struction similar  to 
that  for  the  circle, 

/ 

and  let  H  be   the     ^                  ^ 
point  in  which  the 
tangent  at  P  meets 
the    axis,    AX  the 
tangent  at  the  ver* 
tex,  and  XB    per- 
pendicular to  PM. 

Then              JF  «  — —-  •  ^rzz^  «  -— 

sp»  QT*    q: 

But  by  the  preceding  proposition 

BP"         XP" 
BQ.BF'  XA' 

\ 

i 
R 

i 

• 

N 

1          t 

C 
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also  by  similar  triangles, 

XA*     RQ.BF 

AM*  ■    Qr»  • 


•  • 


«  • 


Q,T*     AAT.BF     iAM\PM   ,,.      ., 

- —  ultimately. 


QR  XA*  XA 

Again  from  similar  triangles, 

HM     HA 
PM'  XA* 

_      QR       H/P.PM.      „  ^. 

•••  P  «  TTT^  «   ,»«  ,,.«  "»  *11  tne  come  sections. 
Q,T*     AiP.  HjP 

Now  in  the  parabola,  HA  m  AM ;  therefore 

HM  oc  AM  «  PJIP. 


.-.J^ 


PM* 


In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  let  Al  be  the  other  vertex, 
and  let  C  be  the  centre ;  then 

PM*  L 


AM  .  AM     %AC  • 
^,,    iPM*.AC 

,  AM\HM*     HM*     *PM* .AC     HM* . PM* 
•*•  ~E^TPM  ■  ir4»    •     L'.A'M*   "  HA'.A'M* ' 

But  CM.CH^AC*,  (Conies,  Prop.  v.  p.  177>  and  Prop.  v.  p.  idl) 

CM     AC 
or " : 

CM  CM  AC  AC 

''*  am'  AC  -  CM  ^  CH  ~  AC'  HA* 

^JtM     AC+CM     AM  +  HA     HM 

and  —  "  ^— — ^^—  " ■• : 

AC  AC  HA  HA  ' 
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HM} 


HA\AM^      AC*' 


and  .•-  F  «  —     .1 


Prop.  IX.     Prob.  IV. 

A  body  revolves  in  an  equiangular  spiral;  to  find  the  law  of 
force  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  spiral. 

[Def.  An  equiangular  spiral  is  a  curve,  in  which  the 
tangent  at  every  point  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  line 
joining  the  point  of  contact  with  a  certain  fixed  point  called 
the  centre  or  pole  of  the  spiral :  t.  e,  in  the  figure  of  this 
proposition,  BPR  is  a  constant  angle.] 

Let  S  be  the  centre  of  force,  P  the  position  of  the  body 
at  a  given  timie,  Q  a  point  in  the  curve  very  near  to  P ;  PB 


the  tangent  at  P,  QR  parallel  to  SP^  and  QT  perpendicular 
to  SP. 

QR 


Then  F  cc  limit 


SP"  .  QT^ 


Now,  since  the  angle  SPB  is  given,  if  we  take  PSQ  any 
given  small  angle,  we  shall  have  all  the  angles  in  the  figure 
SPRQ  T  given* ;  and  therefore,  at  whatever  point  of  the  orbit 
we  take  P,  the  figure  SPRQ  T  will  be  similar,  and  the  lines  in 

*  [Newton  sppean  to  assttme  that  if  two  qaadrilaterals  have  the  same  aogles  thef 
will  be  timiiar,  which  ia  not  necessarily  the  case.  It  will  be  easily  seen  however  that 
the  conclusion  is  correct  in  this  instance,  because  on  account  of  the  law  according  to 
which  the  curve-  is  generated  being  wholly  independent  of  any  linear  jnagnitudes,  if 
Qt  ^  be  the  points  corresponding  to  Q,  i?  in  the  adjacent  quadrilateral,  Q5Q'  being 
equal  to  PSQt  the  portion  of  the  curve  from  Q  to  Q'  and  the  quadrilateral  SQR'Q'  will 
differ  from  the  curve  from  JP  to  Q  and  the  quadrilateral  SPRQ  only  in  being  drawn 
upon  a  different  scale,  the  homologous  lines  in  the  two  cases  being  as  SQ  :  SPm} 
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it  will  be  proportional  to  any  one  of  the  homologous  lines ; 
hence    QR  and  QT  will  each  be   proportional   to   SP,  and 

Now  let  the  angle  PSQ  be  indefinitely  diminished,  then 

in  the  limit  QR  will  oc  PR*  oc  QT*,  by  Lemma  xi.     Therefore 

QT* 

—  —  will  continue  in  the  limits  as  before,  to  be  proportional 

to-SP; 

A  Fc 


SP" 


Prop,  X.     Pros.  V. 

J  body  describes  an  ellipse ;  to  find  the  law  of  force  tending 
to  the  centre. 

Let  P  be  the  position  of  the  body  at  any  given  time,  Q 
a  point  contiguous  to  P,  PR  the  tangent  at  P,  QT  perpendi* 


cular  to  the  diameter  PCG,  DCK  the  diameter  conjugate  to 
PCG,  PF  perpendicular  to  DCK,  Qv  an  ordinate  to  PCG. 

Then  p  -  —  ^  ultimately. 

By  similar  triangles  Q  Tv,  PFC, 

QT     PF 


Qv      CP 


;  ..CP^.QT'^  Qv^.PF" 
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.-.  F  -  2A«  limit       ^^ 


Qv« ,  FF** 


ciy 

But  Qv*  •  — —  Pv .  vO  (Conies,  Prop.  viii.  page  I8i) 

QR.vG; 


.•.F-2A»limit 


Ciy.PF'.vG 


CP^ 
«  g&'limit  ^^,    ^^ — —  (Conies,  Prop.  x.  page  183) 

«  p^ti  •  ^^9  since  vG^iCP  ultimately, 

or  F  oc  CP. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  the  foree  is  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tanee  of  the  body  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse:  and 
conversely,  if  the  force  vary  as  the  distance,  the  body  will 
move  in  an  ellipse  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  force, 
or  it  may  be  in  a  circle,  which  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
ellipse. 

Cor.  2.  And  the  periodic  times  in  all  ellipses  described 
round  the  same  centre  of  force  will  be  the  same.  For  the 
times  will  be  equal  in  similar  ellipses  by  Prop.  iv.  Cors.  3 
and  8,  and  in  ellipses  having  a  common  major  axis  they 
are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  ellipses  directly,  and 
the  areas  described  in  a  unit  of  time  inversely ;  that  is,  as  the 
minor  axes  directly,  and  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  at  the 
extremity  of  the  m^jor  axes  inversely ;  that  is,  as  the  minor 
axes  directly,  and  as  ordinates  drawn  to  the  same  point  of 
the  common  axis  inversely;  that  is,  since  these  ordinates  are 
proportional  to  the  minor  axes,  in  a  ratio  of  equality. 

[This  result  will  appear  more  simply  thus : 

Suppose  F^fiCPf  where  /u.  is  a  constant  quantity  de- 
pending upon  the  intensity  of  the  force  residing  in  the  centre, 
and  usually  called  the  absolute  farce  of  the  centre :  then,  by 
the  preceding  proposition,  h*  » fiAC* .  BC*. 
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Let  P  be  the  periodic  time^  that  is,  the  time  employed  ia 
describing  the  complete  ellipse;  then  since  the  area  described 

in  a  unit  of  time  is  - ,  and  the  ivhole  area  of  the  ellipse  is 

IT  AC  •  BC^  we  shall  have 

ZttJC.  BC       Zir 

Hence  the  periodic  time  depends  solely  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  force  in  the  centre.] 

[Cor.  5.  Since  P  is  independent  of  both  axes  of  the 
ellipse,  its  value  will  be  the  same  if  we  suppose  the  minor 
axis  to  be  indefinitely  diminished,  in  which  case  the  motion 
will  approximate  to  that  of  a  body  oscillating  in  a  straight  line 
under  the  action  of  an  attractive  force  varying  directly  as  the 
distance :  hence  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  body 

moving  in  the  manner  described  will  be  -7=] 

V/4 
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If  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  move  to  an  infinite  distance, 
the  ellipse  will  become  a  parabola  and  the  body  will  move  in 
this  parabola ;  and  the  force  now  tending  to  a  centre  infi- 
nitely distant  will  become  constant.  This  is  a  theorem  due 
tx^  Galileo.  And  if  the  parabola  be  changed  into  an  hyper- 
bola, the  body  will  move  in  this  hyperbola,  the  force  becoming 
repulsive  instead  of  attractive. 
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SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  MOTION  OP  A  BODY  IN  A  CONIC  SECTION, 
ABOUT  A  CENTRE  OF  FORCE  IN  THE  FOCUS. 


Prop.  XL    Prob.  VL 

A  body  revolves  in  an  ellipse  ;  to  find  the  law  of  force  tend- 
ing  to  one  of  the  foci. 

Let  S  be  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  P  the  position  of  the 
body  at  any  given  time,  Q  a  contiguous  point  in  the  orbit, 


PCG,  KCD  conjugate  diameters,  PR  the  tangent  at  P,  Q£ 
parallel  to  SP,  Qoov  to  PR,  QT  perpendicular  to  SP,  PF  to 
OK,  and  E  the  point  of  intersection  of  SP  and  CD. 

Then,  ^ "  ;s^  QT' '  ultimately. 

By  similar  triangles  QTw,  PEF, 

QT*      PF*      PF* 

-Qji  -  pj^  «  j^ ;  (Conies,  Prop.  iii.  Cor.  page  175) 

and,  by  similar  triangles.  Paw,  PEC, 

Pa     PE     AC 
Pv^CP''  CP* 
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AC 


.,     QR     „  JC     AC? 
and    — — .—  Pv 


QT  CPQ.x*.PF* 

1     CP*       A(? 


2     CD^.  PF^ 


9  ultimately, 


AO 


.-.  F- 


5a*  •  SP*       5P« ' 


This  result  may  also  be  deduced  from  Prop.  vii.  Cor.  5. 
For  the  force  under  the  action  of  which  the  body  would 
describe  the  ellipse  round  C  oc  CP :  but 

force  tending  to  C :  force  tendmg  to  S ::  CP.SP* :  PjE»  (^C), 

/.  force  tending  to  iS  «  — —  . 

[Cor.     If  ft  be  the  absoluU  force  of  the  centre, 

h\AC     2A« 
^^    BC*    '^  L  ' 

where  L  is  the  latus  rectum  of  the  ellipse.     (ConicSi  Prop. 
VI.  Cor.  1,  page  179.)] 

This  proposition  might  be  at  once  extended  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fifth  problem  to  the  hyperbola  and  parabola ;  but 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  give  the  demonstrations  in  full. 

25—2 
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Pbop.  XIL     Prob,  VIL 

A  body  moves  in  an  hyperbola ;  to  find  the  law  offeree  tend- 
ing  to  one  of  the  foci. 

Let  S  be  the  focus  of  the  hyperbola,  P  the  position  of  the 
body  at  any  g^ven  time,  Q  a  contiguous  point  in  the  orbit, 
PCG^  DCK  conjugate  diameters,  PR  the  tangent  at  P,  QR 
parallel  to  SP,  Qxv  to  PU,  QT  perpendicular  to  SP,  PF  to 


CD  produced,  and  E  the  point  of  intersection  of  SP  and  CD 
produced. 

SA*    QR 
Then,  ^  -  ^  q^i »  ultimately. 

By  similar  triangles,  QTir,  PUF, 
nrpi     ppz     pjr^ 
^"pJ^'aO^  (Conies,  Prop.  ni.  Cor.  page  190.) 

And  by  similar  triangles  Pav^  PEC, 

Pa     PE^    AC 
Pv'^  CP"  CP' 

AC 
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-      QB      _  JC       AC? 
and    ^rT=."P« 


qj*  CP  Q«» .  PF* 

Pv        ACP 


Qe»  CP.PF* 
1    CP*      A(? 


,  ultimately. 


vG  CB'  CP  .  PF* 

AC*         1 

T  CD'.PF*'  '^*^^^^' 

AC* 
aAC* .  BC* 

AC 
»BC*'' 

VAC 


—  (Conies,  Prop.  z.  page  198) 


(Conies,  Prop.  xi.  Cor.  page  198) 


•   •    Mr    ^" 


B(?  •  SP'      SP" 


This  result  like  that  of  the  preceding  proposition  may  be 
deduced  from  Prop.  vii.  Cor.  8. 

In  the  same  manner  it  appears,  that  if  the  force  be  repul- 
sive instead  of  attractive  the  body  may  describe  the  opposite 
branch  of  the  hyperbola. 

[Cor.     As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsci 

/*  —  -r-  (Comes,  Prop»  vi.  Cor.  page  19S.)J 

Ju 


Prop.  XIIL     Prob.  VHL 

A  body  moves  in  a  parabola ;  to  find  the  law  of  force  tending 
to  the  focus. 

Let  8  be  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  P  the  position  of  the 
body  at  any  given  time,  Q  a  contiguous  point  in  the  orbit, 
PRY  the  tangent  at  P,  QR  parallel  to  fiP,  Q«v  to  PR,  QT 
perpendicular  to  SP,  and  ST  to  PRY. 
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Then  ^ -  ^  q^s^*  ultimately- 

But  Qil  -  Par  -  Pf>  (Conies,  Prop.  ii. 
page  164) 

(Conies,  Prop.  ix.  page  169) 


9  ultimately ; 


45P 

QR         I      Q^         I      SP' 


,  by  simi- 


•  •  QT'     45P  QT'      4iSP  SY^' 
lar  triangles, 

SP 
-      .0     op  (Conies,  Prop.  vi.  Cor.  page  167) 


4^5' 


2AS'SP'     SP''' 

CoR.  1.  It  follows  from  the  last  three  propositions,  that 
if  a  body  P  be  projected  from  any  point  P  with  a  given 
Telocity  in  a  given  direction  PB,  and  be  acted  upon  by  a 
centripetal  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  the  body  will  move  in  a  conic  section 
having  the  centre  of  force  in  its  focus ;  and  conversely.  For 
the  focus,  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  position  of  the  tan- 
gent being  given,  a  conic  section  can  be  described,  which 
shall  have  a  given  curvature  at  that  point.  But  the  curva* 
ture  is  given  because  the  force  and  the  velocity  of  the  body 
are  given;  and  two  orbits  touching  each  other  cannot  be 
described  with  the  same  centripetal  force  and  the  same 
velocity. 

Cob.  2.  If  the  velocity,  with  which  the  body  leaves  P, 
be  that  with  which  the  small  line  PB  can  be  described  in  a 
certain  very  short  space  of  time ;  and  if  the  force  be  aUe 
during  the  same  time  to  move  the  body  through  the  space 
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QB ;  then  the  body  will  move  in  a  conic  section,  of  which 

the  Uxtua  rectum  will  be  the  ultimate  value  of  the  ratio  ----- . 

QR 

In  these  corollaries  the  circle  may  be  included  as  a  par- 
ticular case  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  case  in  which  the  body 
falls  directly  to  the  centre  is  excluded. 

[Cor.  S.    As  in  the  preceding  cases, 

£&* 
fjL  =  -—  (Conies,  Prop.  i.  page  l6s.)J 


Prop.  XIV.     Theor.  VL 

If  any  number  of  bodies  revolve  about  a  common  centre,  and 
the  force  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^  the  latera 
recta  of  the  orbits  described  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  areas 
described  in  eqtuU  times. 

For  we  have  seen  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  propo- 
sitions, that 

where  fi  depends  upon  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  central 
force  ;  if  therefore  this  be  given, 

and  since  h  is  twice  the  area  described  in  a  unit  of  time, 
which  may  be  any  given  time,  the  proposition  is  true. 
Hence  if  any  number  of  bodies,  &c.     q.e.d. 

Cor.  Hence  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse,  or  the  rect- 
angle under  the  axes  which  is  proportional  to  it  (page  ssg, 
note),  varies  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  latus  rectum,  and  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  time. 

That  is,  if  P  be  the  periodic  time,  the  area  ceZriP;  for 
h  cc  Li^  and  since  the  areas  described  are  proportional  to  the 

tiine,  the  area  of  the  ellipse  «  -  P,  and  .*.  «  LiP* 
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Pbop.   XV.     Theor.  VII. 

On  the  §ame  kffpothesis^  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  in 
ellipses  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  major  awes. 

Liet  P  be  the  periodic  time  in  one  of  the  ellipses,  then 

2  area  of  the  ellipse 


ZwAC .  BC 

9 


/.  i*  « — ^= —  JC  (Prop.  XI.  Cor.) 

fiBCr 
«  JL  ^C»  oc  A(?. 


Con.  Hence  the  periodic  time  in  an  ellipse  is  the  same 
as  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse. 

Prop.  XVI.     Theor.  VIII. 

On  the  same  hypothesis^  the  vdocity  in  any  of  the  orbits 
varies  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  and  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  latus  rectum. 

For  if  V  be  the  velocity,  and  p  the  perpendicular  from  the 
focus  on  the  tangent,  we  have  seen  (Prop.  i.  Cor.  l)  that 

vp  =a  h, 
but  hoc\/L; 

,\  V  oc  ,       Q.B.D. 

P 

Cor.  1.  The  latera  recta  of  the  orbits  are  in  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  perpendiculars  and 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities. 

[In  other  words  L  «  t;»/>»,] 
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Cor.  S.  The  velocities  of  the  bodies,  at  the  greatest  and 
least  distances  from  the  common  focus,  are  in  the  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  ratio  of  the  distances  inversely,  and  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the  latera  recta  directly.  For  these 
distances  are  the  perpendiculars  on  the  tangents* 

Cor.  8.  And  therefore  the  velocity  in  a  conic  section, 
at  the  greatest  or  least  distance  from  the  focus,  is  to  the 
velocity  in  a  circle  at  the  same  distance  in  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  laius  rectum  to  twice  that  distance. 

[For  let  V  be  the  velocity  in  the  circle,  and  let  SA  be 

Li  (28A)i 

the  distance,  then  ««-—-,    and  Foe — - — ,    since  for  the 

SA  SA 

circle  L  «  2SA ; 

.-.  V  :  r  ::  Li  :  (28A)i.'] 

CoR.  4.     The  velocities  of  bodies  revolving  in  ellipses  are 

at  their  mean  distances  from  the  focus  the  same  .as  those  of 

bodies  revolving  in  circles  at  the  same  distances,  that  is,  by 

Prop.  IV.  Cor.  6,  in  the  inverse  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  dis* 

tances.     For  in  this  case  the  perpendicular  is  the  semi-axis 

minor; 

L  2 

/.  v^  oc  ~—  oc  -—  (Conies,  Prop.  vi.  Cor.  i,  page  179.) 

QAC         2 

Also,      F*  oc  — --  oc  -—  ;     .•.  tj  «s  F,  since  the  constant  of 

AC        AC 

variation  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  namely  -  . 

2 

^AO  is  the  mean  distance,  being  half  the  sum  of  the  great- 
est and  least  distances.] 

CoR.  5.  In  the  same  orbit,  or  in  different  orbits  having 
their  latera  recta  equal,  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the 
perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent. 

Cor.  6.  In  the  parabola,  the  velocity  varies  in  the  in- 
verse subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  body  from 
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the  focus;  in  the  ellipse  it  varies  more  than  in  this  ratio; 
and  in  the  hyperbola  less.     For,  in  the  parabola, 

SY*  oc  SP  (Conies,  Prop.  vi.  Cor.  page  167.) 

In  the  ellipse, 

SP 
SY^  oc  -j-^i — ^  (Conies,  Prop.  iv.  Cor.  page  176) ; 

and  in  the  hyperbola, 

SP 
Sr*  oc  g^^      gp  (Conies,  Prop.  tv.  Cor.  page  191.) 

Now  in  this  expression,  as  the  numerator  increases  the 
denominator  also  increases,  therefore  SY*  varies  less  than 
SP ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  ellipse  it  varies  more. 

[This  result  may  be  conveniently  expressed  thus  : 

in  the  parabola,  .t-^, 

in  the  ellipse,      ©• «  -J^  ^2  -  _ j  , 

in  the  hyperbola,  ^'^  ■=  ^  (2  +  -j^j  .] 

CoR.  7«  In  the  parabola,  the  velocity  of  the  body  at 
any  distance  from  the  focus,  is  to  the  velocity  of  a  body 
revolving  in  a  circle  at  the  same  distance  as  the  square  root 
of  2  to  1 ;  in  the  ellipse  it  is  less,  and  in  the  hyperbola  it  is 
greater  than  in  this  ratio.  For,  by  Cor.  2,  the  velocity  at 
the  vertex  of  a  parabola  is  in  this  proportion,  and  by  Cor.  6, 
and  Prop.  iv.  Cor.  6,  the  same  proportion  is  preserved  for  all 
distances.  Hence  also  in  the  parabola,  the  velocity  is  every 
where  equal  to  that  in  a  circle  at  half  the  distance,  in  the 
ellipse  less,  and  in  the  hyperbola  greater. 

[This  will  perhaps  appear  more  clearly  thus.  In  the 
expression  for  the  velocity  in  the  ellipse  put  AC  ■-  SP,  the 
velocity  then  becomes  that  in  a  circle,  which  call  V  as 
before ; 
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SP 
.*.  in  the  parabola     v  -i  V\/% 
in  the  ellipse        v  <  Vy/F, 
in  the  hyperbola  v  >  Vy/%. 

Also  if  £  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  in  irhich  the  Te- 
locity would  be  the  same  as  at  the  point  P  of  the  parabola, 
we  must  have 

2^      A*  J,     SP  . 

SP      R  2     -^ 

Cob.  8.  The  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  any  conic 
section  is  to  the  velocity  in  a  circle  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  latus  rectum,  as  that  distance  is  to  the  perpendicular 
from  the  focus  on  the  tangent. 

[For  t>«  -  ^,  and  if  V  be  the  velocity  in  the  circle 

1} 
.\  tj«  :  F*  ::  —  :  if, 

4 

or  «  :  F  ::  —  :  p.l 

CoR.  9.  And  hence,  since  (by  Prop.  iv.  Cor.  6)  the 
velocities  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles  are  in  the  inverse 
subduplicate  ratio  of  their  distances,  the  velocity  of  a  body 
in  a  conic  section  will  be  to  the  velocity  in  a  circle  at  the 
same  distance,  as  a  mean  proportional  between  that  common 
distance  and  the  semi-latus  rectum  to  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent* 

2  ** 
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Prop.  XVII.    Prob.  IX. 

Given  that  the  centripetal  force  ie  inversely  proportional  to 

the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  and  that  the  absolute 

force  of  the  centre  is  known;  it  is  required  to  find  the  eurf>e, 

which  will  be  described  by  a  body  which  is  projected  from  a 

given  point  with  a  given  velocity  in  a  given  direction. 

Let  the  force 
tending  to  S'be  that 
under  the  action  of 
which  a  body  p 
would  describe  any 
given  orbit  pq,  and 
let  the  Telocity  of 
this  body  at  the 
point  p  be  known. 
Let  the  body  P 
start  from  the  point  P  with  the  given  velocity  in  the  direc- 
tion PRy  and  let  it  be  made  by  the  action  of  the  centripetal 
force  to  move  in  the  conic  section  PQ.  Therefore  PR  will 
be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P.  Let  pr  in  like  manner 
touch  the  orbit  pq  in  p,  and  if  from  5  perpendiculars  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn  to  these  tangents,  the  latus  rectum  of 
the  conic  section  {PQ)  will  be  to  the  latus  rectum  of  the  orbit 
pq  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
perpendiculars  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities, 
(Prop.  XVI.  Cor.  l),  and  therefore  is  given.  Let  L  be  the 
latus  rectum  of  the  conic  section. 

Moreover  the  focus  S  of  the  conic  section  is  given. 
Take  RPH  equal  to  the  supplement  of  RPS ;  and  the  other 
focus  H  manifestly  lies  on  the  line  PH  thus  determined  in 
position.  On  PH  let  fall  the  perpendicular  SK^  and  suppose 
the  semi-axis  minor  BC  to  be  drawn,  then  we  shall  have 

SP"  -  2KP.PH  +  PH^  =  SH*  «  ^CH^ 

-  {SP  +  PHy  -  X  (^P  +  PH) 
(since  %BH  -  ZAC  ^  SP  ^  PH,  and  Z  .  JC  -  25(?) 
«  5P»  +  2SP .  PH  +  PH^  -  L  {SP+  PH); 
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/.  L{SP  +  PH)  «  ^SP .  PH+2KP.PH 

«  (25P  +  2KP)  PH 
or  SP  +  PH  :  PH  ::  9.SP  +  9.KP  :  L. 

Here  Z,  5'P,  and  JTP  are  known,  therefore  PH  is  known. 

Also,  if  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  P  be  such  that  L  is 
less  than  9,8P  +  ^jEP,  P^  will  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the 
tangent  PR  as  the  line  SP  \  and  therefore  the  figure  will  be 
an  ellipse,  and  the  foci  S,  H  having  been  found,  and  also  the 
major  axis  SP  +  PH,  the  ellipse  will  be  entirely  determined. 

If  the  velocity  be  such  that  L  -  %SP  +  sPJST,  PH  will  be 
infinite  ;  and  the  figure  will  be  a  parabola  having  its  axis  aS'^ 
parallel  to  PK^  and  therefore  will  be  determined. 

Lastly,  if  the  velocity  be  still  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  PH  must  be  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tangent ;  and  the  tangent  thus  passing  between  the  foci,  the 
figure  will  be  an  hyperbola  having  its  major  axis  equal  to 
SP  -  PH,  and  therefore  will  be  determined.  For  if  the  body 
in  these  several  cases  were  to  revolve  in  the  conic  section 
80  found,  it  has  been  shewn  in  Props,  xi.  xii.  and  xiii.  that 
the  centripetal  force  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  S ;  and  therefore  the  curve  PQ  is 
rightly  determined,  which  the  body  under  the  action  of  such 
a  force  would  describe  if  projected  from  the  given  point  P, 
with  a  given  velocity,  and  in  a  given  direction. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  in  every  conic  section,  if  the  vertex  i>, 
the  latus  rectum  L,  and  the  focus  S  be  given,  the  other  focus 
H  is  given  by  taking 

DH  :  DS  II  L  I  ^DS  -  L. 

For  the  proportion 

SP  +  PH  :  PH.:  2SP  +  ^KP  :  L 

becomes,  in  the  case  of  this  corollary, 

DS  +  DH  :  DH  ::  4^DS  :  X, 

and  /•  DS  ;  DH  ::  4,DS  --L  :  L. 
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Cor.  2.  Wherefore  if  the  velocity  at  the  vertex  D  be 
given,  the  orbit  may  be  immediately  found  by  taking  the 
latns  rectum  Ly  such  that 

L  :  "iDS  ::  square  of  given  velocity  :  square  of  velocity 
in  circle  of  radius  2)5,  (Prop.  xvi.  Cor.  S) 
and  then  taking 

DH  :  DS  ::  L  :  ^DS  -  L. 

Cor.  S.  Hence  also  if  the  body  move  in  any  conic 
section,  and  be  disturbed  from  its  orbit  by  any  extraneous 
impulse,  the  subsequent  orbit  may  be  determined.  For  by 
compounding  the  motion  of  the  body  with  that  motion  which 
the  impulse  above  would  generate,  we  shall  know  the  mag- 
nitude and  direction  of  the  motion  with  which  the  body  will 
leave  the  point  at  which  the  impulse  takes  place. 

Cor.  4.  And  if  the  body-  be  disturbed  by  any  conti- 
nuous  extraneous  force,  we  can  determine  its  course  approx- 
imately by  calculating  the  changes  which  the  force  produces 
at  certain  points,  and  concluding  from  analogy  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  orbit. 

SCHOLIUM. 

m 

If  a  body  P  move  in  any 
conic  section,  whose  centre  is 
Cy  under  the  influence  of  a 
force  tending  to  any  point  R^ 
and  it  be  required  to  find  the 
law  of  force  ;  draw  CG  parallel 
to  RP  and  meeting  the  tangent 
PG  in  G;  then  by  Prop.  vii. 
Cor.  s, 

force  tending  to  R  :  force  tending  to  C  ::  CG^  :  CP .  RP\ 

or  force  tending  to  iZ  oe  —^ . 


[The  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  a  body  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force  varying  in  intensity  as  the  inverse 
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square  of  the  distance  will  move  in  a  conic  section,  may  be 
given  in  the  following  direct  and  elegant  manner;  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  B.  L.  Ellis, 
Esq.  of  Trinity  College. 

Lemma.  In  any  central  orbit  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
body  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  centre. 

This  follows  at  once  from  Newton,  Prop,  i.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cor.  l  follows  from  that  proposition.  For  by  the 
angular  velocity  we  mean  the  velocity  with  which  the  line 
joining  the  body  with  the  centre  revolves,  and  therefore  as 
in  Fig.  Prop,  i.,  the  velocity  at  ^  oc  AB,  so  the  angular 
velocity  will  «  angle  J8B. 


But  area  JSB 


AS.  SB 


BinASB 


AS*^ 

2 


•  A  SB  ultimately, 


a  constant  quantity ; 


ASB 


oc 


AS* 


Q.B.D. 


This  being  premised,  let  iS^  be  a 
centre  of  force,  PP^  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  an  orbit  described  about  S  in 
a  given  indefinitely  small  time;  draw 
the  lines  SPQ,  SP'Q!,  and  with  centre 
S  and  any  given  radius  describe  a 
circle  cutting  these  two  lines  in  Q  and 
Q'  respectively.  Then  by  the  preceding 
LiCinma  the  angle  QSQ\  or  the  arc  QQf 
(since  the  radius  SQ  is  given)  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  SP,  and  therefore  directly  as 
the  force  upon  P  tending  towards  S.  Consequently  Qtf 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  velocity  generated  by  the  cen- 
tral force  while  the  body  moves  from  P  to  P^;  the  direction 
of  QQ^,  it  will  be  observed,  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction 


^ 
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of  the  force.  Now  take  the  line  QN,  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicular  to  that  of  the  body's  motion^  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  PP',  and  representing  the  velocity  of  the  body  when  at  P 
on  the  same  scale  that  QQ^  represents  the  velocity  generated 
by  the  force  while  the  body  passes  from  P  to  P*;  join  ^A'^; 
then  since  QN  represents  the  velocity  at  P  in  magnitude,  but 
is  in  direction  perpendicular  to  that  velocity,  and  QQ'  repre- 
sents the  velocity  generated  in  passing  from  P  to  P'  in 
magnitude,  but  is  in  direction  perpendicular  to  the  generating 
force,  therefore  compounding  these  velocities  Q^N  will  repre- 
sent the  velocity  at  P',  but  will  be  in  the  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that  velocity.  Hence  If  will  be  a  fixed  point,  and 
lines  QN,  Q'N,  &c.  drawn  as  above  will  represent  the  velocity 
throughout  the  motion. 

Now  through  S  draw  SO 
perpendicular  to  SP,  through 
Q  draw  QR  perpendicular  to 
SN  produced  if  necessary,  and 
through  N  draw  NO  perpendicu- 
lar to  SO,  Then  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  QB  will  represent  in  mag- 
nitude the  resolved  part  of  the 
body's  velocity  parallel  to  SN, 
since  the  velocity  NQ  may  be  supposed  to  be  resolved  into 
the  two  QB  and  NB ;  also  SO  will  represent  in  magnitude 
the  velocity  parallel  to  SP.  But  the  triangles  SQR^  NSO  are 
similar,  and  therefore  QR  :  SO  ::  SQ  :  SN,  which  is  a 
constant  ratio ;  or  the  velocity  of  the  body  parallel  to  SN 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  its  velocity  parallel  to  SPi 

If  then  in  SN,  produced  if  necessary,  we  take  a  point  7, 
such  that  the  distance  from  P  of  a  line  drawn  through  T 
perpendicular  to  ST  is  in  this  ratio  to  SP,  that  is,  in  the 
figure,  if  P  be  such  that 

PM  :  SP  ::  SQ  :  SN, 

it  follows  that  throughout  the  motion  the  distances  of  the 
particle  from  S  and  from  this  line  TM  are  in  a  constant  ratio 
to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  path  of  the  body  is  a  conic  section 
of  which  S  is  the  focus  and  TM  the  directrix.     q.e.d« 


^ —   ■  P'  ■'  ■" 
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The  latter  part  of  this  proposition  may  also  be  exhibited 
in  the  following  form,  which,  though  less  elegant  than  that 
which  precedes,  may  nevertheless  be  worthy  of  the  student's 
attention. 

Suppose  it  to  be  proved,  as  before,  that  QN  represents 
the  velocity.  Then  let  the  cir- 
cle of  which  the  centre  is  S 
and  radius  SQ  be  described, 
and  let  QS,  QN  meet  it  in 
V  and    W  respectively;    also 

through  P  draw  FY  perpen-  a| — -^ ^j |b 

dicular  to  QN^  and  SY  perpen- 
dicular to  PY.  Then  it  has 
been  proved  that  QiV  represents 
the  velocity,  also  PF  being  per- 
pendicular to  QN  is  a  tangent 
to  the  body's  path, 

••.  QN .  SY''  h.     (Newton,  Prop.  i.  Cor.  l.) 

Also  if  QN  produced  meet  the  circle  in  A  and  B^  we 
have 

QN .  NW^  NB  .NJr.SB''  SN^  -  SQ^  ^  SNK 

Also  by  similar  triangles  QWV,  SYP, 

SY     QN+NW     QN'  +  QN.NW     QN*  -^  SQ^ --  SN* 
iRp"       2SQ       "        9SQ.QN        "  2SQ.QN      * 

2h.SQ     zQN.Sr.SQ 


•  • 


SP  SP 


QN*  +  SQ*  -  SN* 


IN'ow  there  are  three  cases  to  consider. 
(1)     Suppose  SiNT  «  iSQ ; 

Comparing  this  with  the  result  of  Prop.  vi.  Cor.  page  167, 

26 
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we  see  that  the  curve  is  a  parabola  of  which  the  latus  rectum 

SQ 

(2)     Suppose  SN< SQi 

^^      ^^^     f^Cfi     9A^«^'^^ 


•  • 


ST*  A'  S<r  -  8N* 


SP      Sh  .  SQ  -  {S(e  -  SN")  SP        2A  .  SQ 

SQ^  -  SN* 

Comparing  this  with  the  result  of  Prop.  it.  Cor.  p.  176, 
we  see  that  the  cu^e  is  an  ellipse,  in  Mrhich 

gg'-^^/\.,.and^g.       ^-^^ 


SQ*-SN*'  SQ*-SN*' 


(8)     Suppose  SN>SQ; 
then,  in  like  manner, 

h* 


SY*  SN*  -  SQ? 


SP         ih  .SQ 

h  SP 

SN*  -  SQ' 

comparing  which  with  Prop.  it.  Cor.  p.  191,  we  see  that  the 
curre  is  an  hyperbola.] 


APPENDIX 

CONTAINING  THE  THBOBV  OF  CYCLOID AL  OSCILLATIONS. 


1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  articles  to  solve 
the  problem  of  finding  the  time  of  Oscillation  of  a  heavy 
particle,  when  constrained  to  move  upon  the  arc  of  a  cycloid« 
But  before  giving  the  solution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define 
the  cycloid,  and  to  investigate  some  of  its  properties. 

2.  Dbf.  a  cycloid  is  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  rolls  upon  a  given  straight 
Una. 

»  C 


A  Q  B  A' 

Thus,  if  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is  OQ,  roll  on  the 
straight  line  ABA\  a  given  point  P  in  its  circumference  will 
trace  out  the  cycloid  AC  A',  It  is  manifest  that  the  curve 
will  have  such  a  form  as  that  exhibited  in  the  fi^^e ;  the  line 
Ajf  will  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  generating 
circle,  and  the  curve  will  be  symmetrical  about  the  line  BC, 
which  bisects  AA  at  right  angles,  and  which  is  called  the 
of  the  cycloid. 


3.     To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  cycloid. 

Join  P^,  Q  being  the  point  of  the  generating  circle  in 
contact  with  A  A'  at  any  given  moment ;  then  the  generating 
circle  moves  into  its  next  position  by  turning  about  Q,  and 
therefore  the  motion  of  P  will  be  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time  the  same  as  if  it  were  describing  a  circle  about  Q,  that 
is,  its  motion  will  be  perpendicular  to  PQ. 

26—2 
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Hence  the  tangent  at  P  will  be  perpendicular  to  PQ,  and 
will  therefore  pass  through  R  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter  QOR. 

4.     To  find  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  cycloid. 


Let  P,  P'  be  two  contiguous  points  in  ^  cycloid ;  on  the 
axis  BC  describe  a  semicircle,  and  through  P,  P'  draw  the 
lines  Pn,  Fm  perpendicular  to  BC  and  cutting  the  semidrde 
in  Q  and  Q'  respectively.  Join  CQ,  0Q\  BQ\  Q'Q,  and  pro- 
duce the  last  to  meet  JB  in  S;  also  let  B,  p  he  the  inter- 
sections  of  CQ,  P'm,  and  CQ,  Q[B  respectirely. 

Then,  when  P'  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  P,  QR 
being  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  will  be  ultimately  parallel, 
and  therefore  also  equal,  to  PP".  Also  Q'P  wiU  be  ultimately 
perpendicular  to  CQ,  and  therefore   Qp  will   be  ultimately 

CQ  -  cd. 

Now  S(i  ultimately  -  SB ; 

.-.  angle  SQ^B  -  SBQ'  -  mQiB; 

r.  in  the  triangles  QQp,  BQtp,  we  have  zQQp-  zJJG^p, 
and  l(ip(i^  LCipB,  (each  being  a  right  angle,)  and  the 
side  Q[p  common ;  /.  Qp  -  Bp,  and  .•.  QJB,  -  2Qp,  or  Pf 
ultimately  ^%{fiQ,-  C^.) 

But  PP^  is  the  increment  of  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  in 
passing  from  the  point  P*  to  the  contiguous  point  P,  and 
CQ-  CQ'  is  the  corresponding  increment  of  the  chord  CQ', 
which  is  equal  to  the  chor4  of  the  generating  circle  touching 
the  Gvcloid  at  P ;  hence  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  meamred  from 
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the  vertex  to  any  paint  equals  twice  the  chord  of  the  generating 
circle  which  touches  the  curve  at  that  point.  In  the  figure  of 
Art.  2,  CP-2PJS, 

5.    To  make  a  pendulum  oscUlate  in  a  given  cycloid, 
y X B' B' 


Let  JPC  be  a  given  semicycloid,  having  base  JB  and 
axis  BC ;  produce  CB  to  A^  making  BA'  -  BC,  and  complete 
the  rectangle  A'BASi  with  A'ff  as  base*  and  Aff  as  axis, 
describe  the  semicydoid  APA\ 

Take  any  line  KQB  equal  and  parallel  to  A'BC^  and  on 
RQ,  R'Q  describe  the  two  generating  semicircles  QPB^  QP'B'; 
join  QP,  PB,  QP^,  P^R\ 

Then  the  circular  arc  QP«  AQi  nA  is  manifest  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  cycloid  is  generated ;  and  in  like  manner, 
are  QPR  -  AB\ 

.\  arc  PR '^  BQm  A'R'»  arc P^R^; 
••.  PR  -  P'R^, 
also,  QR  -»  QR^j 
and  angle  QPR  m  angle  QP'R',  each  being  a  right  angle ;  . 
•'.  the  triangles  QPR,  QPR'  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

Hence  angle  PQR  -  PQRf;  r.  PQP  is  a  straight  line. 
Also  PF  (which  is  a  tangent  to  A' PA  at  P',) 

-  ^FQ  =  arc  FA. 
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Hence  if  a  string  of  length  A'F^A^  fixed  at  A\  and  wrapped 
upon  the  semicycloid  JtP A,  be  unwrapped,  banning  at  A^ 
a  particle  attached  to  its  extremity  will  trace  out  the  semi- 
cycloid  APC.  And  by  means  of  another  semicycloid  J! a,  the 
particle  may  be  made  to  describe  the  other  half  of  the  cycloid 
ACa. 

6.  To  find  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  heavy  particle  moving 
on  the  surface  of  a  cycloid. 

A a 


Let  P  be  the  position  of  the  particle  at  any  time,  QPR 
the  corresponding  position  of  the  generating  circle,  PB  the 
tangent  at  P,  C  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid.  Then  the 
force,  which  accelerates  or  retards  the  motion  of  the  particle> 
is  the  resolved  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  PR.  But  gravity  acts 
parallel  to  QR,  therefore  the  resolved  part  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  of  PR 


g  cos  PRQ  »  g 


PR     gPC 
QR  "io^ 


,  (by  the  property  of  the  cycloid), 


4a 


if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  a. 

Hence  the  particle  is  always  acted  upon  by  a  force  tend- 
ing to  draw  it  towards  C  and  proportional  to  PC,  and  will 
therefore  oscillate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance: 
therefore  by  Newton,  (Prop.  x.  Cor.  8), 

time  of  oscillation  =  2ir  \/  —  -  4  flr\/  -  . 

9  9 
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6  (bis).  This  result  may  l^e  obtained  independently  of 
the  proposition  cited  from  Newton  as  follows : 

Let  AC  J!  be  the  cycloid  having  its  axis  BC  vertical,  N  a 
point  from  which  a  heavy  particle  is  allowed  to  descend ;  then 
if  we  draw  NDN*  horizontal,  N"  will  be  the  point  to  which 
the  particle  will  ascend.  On  BC  describe  the  semicircle 
BQO^  and  on  DC  the  semicircle  Dn  0  having  0  for  its  centre. 

Let  P  be  the  place  of  the  particle  at  any  given  time,  T^ 
its  place  an  indefinitely  short  time  after  it  has  passed  P ; 

iV_ B  A 


through  Py  F^  draw  the  horizontal  lines  PQnniy  P^^n\  cutting 
the  circles  above  described  in  Q,  Q^  and  n,  n  respectively. 
And  join  On,  On\ 

Denote  the  angle  COn  by  a,  and  nOf{  by  9,  the  radius 
OC  by  r,  and  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  by  a. 

Then  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  P  «  ^/^ff .  Dm  (Art. 
45,  page  312.) 

PP 

,\  time  of  describing  PP^ 


s/SLg  .Dm 


But  PP  «  2(CQ  -  CQi),  Art.  4, 


and  if  we  suppose  £Q,  CQ  to  be  joined,  we  have  from  similar 
triangles  Bck^  QCm, 

BC  :  OQ  ::  CQ  :  Cm; 

.'.  cot'  «  BC .  Cm, 

in  like  manner         Cv?  a  DC .  Cm  ; 

CO?     BC     a 
Cn^'^DC'^r* 


•  • 


4  V  -. 


i 


fa    e\  .  9 

-  COS  [-^-J«^n. 

0 


^      cos 


(M) 


«  V-  X  Q,  since  d  is  indefi- 
9 
nitely  small. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  small  angles  such  as  9^  cor- 
responding to  the  small  arcs  PP^  between  N  and  JV,  will 
together  make   up  four  right  angles,   hence   the  time  of 

describing  the  arc  NCN"  will  be  Stt  V/  - ,  and  the  time  of 

9 

describing  the  arc  NCN*  and  returning  to  the  point  N  will 

be  4ir  V  - ,  as  befbre. 
9 

Cor.  If  we  have  a  particle  suspended  by  a  string  of 
length  /,  and  made  to  oscillate  in  a  cycloid  by  the  artifice  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  proposition,  then  Z «  4at  and  the  time 
of  oscillation 

9 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  time  of  oscillation  is  meant 


1 
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and  CQ -  V  - Cn  «  v/or cKd(a  +  0)  «  2  \/arAii- 

T  2 

similarly  C(i  «  2  \/ar  sin  - ,  | 

also  Dm  ^r  '{•r  cos  (a  +  0)  =  2r  cos* ; 

^s/ar  [sin— sm-j 

/.  time  of  describing  PP^ « 

J o  +  a 

V  4JTC0S 


J 
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the  time  wbich  elapses  between  thg  departure  of  the  particle 
from  the  highest  point  and  its  return  to  the  same. 

7.  When  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  are  very  small, 
we  may  consider  the  time  of  oscillation  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  extremity  described  a  cycloidal  arc ;  hence  if  2  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  we  may  say  in  general,  that,  provided 
the  osciUation  be  small,  the  time* 


VI 


9 

The  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  an  element  which  can 
be  observed  with  very  great  accuracy ;  hence  the  observation 
of  a  pendulum  affords  the  best  means  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  quantity  g.  Suppose  we  find  by  experiment  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  will  make  a  semioscUlation  in  \'\ 
and  let  L  be  its  length,  then  we  have 

TT  V  — «  1; 
9 

/.  g  «  Lit^. 

Such  a  pendulum  is  c^led  a  seconds  pendulum.  By  this 
means  it  is  ascertained  that  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity, 
though  nearly  the  same  over  the  earth's  surface,  is  not  accu- 
rately so ;  in  fact,  observations  of  the  variation  of  gravity  by 
means  of  the  pendulum  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  form  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  speaking  without  extreme  accuracy,  may 
be  said  to  vary  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  between  the 
limits  39|-  and  39  inches.  In  the  latitude  of  London  the 
length  is  about  90^  inches. 

8.  A  pendulum  consisting  of  a  particle  suspended  by  an 
indefinitely  fine  string,  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, is  called  a  simple  pendulum.  But  in  practice,  no 
pendulum  can  be  made  so  nearly  to  fulfil  these  conditions  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  pendulum ;  to  deduce  the  length  of 

*  The  time  of  a  yery  tmaU  oscilUtion  on  any  cunre  may  be  found,  by  taking  for  /  the 
Talne  of  the  ladiut  of  curvatmre  of  the  curve  at  the  point  on  which  the  OBcillations 
take  place. 
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the  theoretical  simple  peni^ulum  from  a  seconds  pendulum  of 
complicated  construction,  requires  much  ingenuity,  as  if  ell  as 
the  application  of  more  complicated  mathematical  processes 
than  any  introduced  into  this  work.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
state,  that  the  problem  admits  of  solution  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy. 

9.  To  find  the  number  of  seconds  which  a  pendulum  xoiSL 
lose  in  a  day^  when  lengthened  by  a  given  small  quantity,  sup- 
posing the  pendulum  to  be  previously  a  seconds  pendulum. 

Let  a  be  the  additional  length,  and  T  the  time  of  a  semi- 
osciUation,  x  the  number  of  seconds  lost  in  24  hours. 


Then  T*  ir  \/^^^^  -  ir  V  -  (l  +  "t)  »  ^^^^rly, 

■■  1  +  — =■ ,    since  tt  sJ  —  ss  i  by  hypothesis. 
2-L  a 


.'.  a?  «  24  X  60  X  60  - 


9 
24  X  60  X  60 


■a  24  X  60  X  60  X  — =- ,  nearly. 

2x^ 
a.  1 

Suppose  for  instance  that  -=•  «  — ,  then  the  number  of 

L     100 

,    ,     ^      24  X  60  X  60 

seconds  lost  ■■ =  432. 

200 

10.  Observation  of  the  number  of  beats  lost  by  a  seconds 
pendulum  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  enables  us  to  determine 
the  height  of  the  mountain.  For  let  w  be  the  height  of  the 
mountain  in  feet,  n  the  number  of  beats  lost  in  24  hours  by  a 
pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds  on  the  earth's  surface,  /  the 
value  of  the  accelerating  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the 
summit,  then,  taking  the  earth's  radius  as  4000  miles, 


,  f     4000  X  1760  X  8     \» 

^  ""^  \  4000  X  1760  xS+a)  ' 


1 
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(since  the  force  of  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the   square  of 
the  distance  from  the  earth^s  centre ;) 

.*.  the  time  of  oscillation  at  the  summit 


IB 

9 

1    A    T    ■■■       — 

\         400C 

since  ir 

>x  1760  xS; 

4000x1760  X 

)• 


« 1  + 

But  since  the  pendulum  loses  n  beats  in  24  hours,  the  time  of 

oscillation 

24  X  60  X  60  n 

■■  1  + -x F"  nearly; 


24  X  60  X  60  -  n  24  X  60  X  60 

4000  X  1760  X  S 

.'.  ^  ca  n —  , 

24  X  60  X  60 

s  n  X  245  nearly. 

Suppose  for  example  n  »  10,  then  the  height  of  the  mountain 
would  be  2450  feet. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
the  depth  of  a  mine;  but  in  this  case  we  must  consider  that 
the  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  proposition  not  here  proved. 

11.  The  demonstration  of  Art.  6  (bis)  may  be  put  in  a 
neater  form,  as  follows*. 

In  the  figure  let  the  point  in  which  the  ordinate  P'QV 
meets  BC  be  called  fn\  and  suppose  mn  to  be  joined. 

PF 
Then  as  before,  time  of  describing  PF  -     .  r  . 

h/^g  .  Dm 

But     PF^2{CQ-CQ:), 
and     CQ*  «  BC .  Cm, 
CQ'*^BC.Cm\ 

*  This  addition  wai  made  after  the  Article  to  which  it  refers  had  been  printed  { 
otlierwiae  it  wonld  have  immediately  followed  that  Article. 
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/.  {CQ  -  CQ'){CQ  +  CQ')  -  BC.  mm', 

.'.  ultimately  PJ^  «  -—  .  mm'  =  mm'  \/  — - , 

CQ,  Cm 

And  therefore  time  of  describing  PP^ 

^  /'BC  •»»»'  ^  /a  mm' 

Now  consider  the  quadrilateral  Onn'm' ;  the  angle  at  m'  is 
a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  at  n  is  ultimately  a  right  ang^le, 
and  therefore  Onnm'  is  ultimately  a  quadrilateral  inscribable 
in  a  circle ;  hence 

nOn'  -  «m'«'  -  mnm'  -  ^^  ultimately. 

mn 

.'.  time  of  describing  PP* «  nOn  s/  - , 

and  the  time  of  an  oscillation  »  47r  \/  -  as  before. 
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1.  A  FLUID  is  a  collection  of  material  particfes,  which  can 
be  moved  among  each  other  by  an  indefinitely  small  force. 

There  is  no  fluid  in  nature  which  strictly  fulfils  the  defi- 
nition we  have  given ;  nevertheless  those  substances,  which  we 
shall  consider  as  fluid,  fulfil  it  sufficiently  nearly  to  make  the 
conclusions  founded  on  the  definition  practically  correct. 

2.  Fluids  are  distinguished  into  elastic  and  norheldstic. 
The  former  class  consists  of  those,  the  volume  of  which  can 
be  diminished  by  pressure,  and  which  have  an  internal  expan- 
sive force,  in  virtue  of  which  their  volume  increases  when  not 
constrained  by  external  pressure.  Of  this  kind  is  air^  and 
generally  all  gaseous  fluids.  The  latter  class  consists  of  those 
which  have  not  this  property,  and  the  volume  of  which  remains 
the  same  whatever  pressure  they  may  be  subjected  to.  Of  this 
kind  is  water,  and  generally  all  those  fluids  which  we  term 
Uquid, 

These  two  classes  of  fluids  are  also  spoken  of  as  compres- 
sible and  incompressible.  Strictly  speaking  no  known  fluid  is 
incompressible,  but  all  ordinary  liquids  are  sufficiently  nearly 
BO  to  enable  us  to  regard  them  as  such  without  sensible  error. 
Water  and  even  mercury  have  been  compressed  by  actual 
experiment,  and  the  amount  by  which  their  volume  is  de- 
creased for  a  given  pressure  has  been  ascertained. 

3.  As  the  science  of  Force,  <^onsidered  as  acting  on  a 
material  particle,  or  a  system  of  material  particles  rigidly 
connected,  divided  itself  into  the  two  sciences  of  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  so  in  considering  the  action  of  force  on  a  fluid  the 
science  will  be  that  of  Hydrostatics  or  Hydrodynamics,  accord- 
ing as  motion  is  or  is  not  produced.  The  mathematical 
difficulty  of  the  latter  science,  however,  will  confine  us  strictly 
to  the  case  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 
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4.  The  characteristic  property  of  fluids  is  that  of  trani- 
mitting  equally  in  all  directions  pressures  applied  at  their  sur- 
faces. Thus,  suppose  the  figure  to 
represent  a  horizontal  section  of  a 
vessel  containing  fluid,  and  suppose 
a  pressure  exerted  on  the  fluid  at 
some  part  of  the  side  JE  by  a  pis-  j^^ 
ton  a;  then  this  pressure  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  fluid,  not 
only  in  one  direction,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  rigid  body, 
but  in  all  directions  around  the  piston.  To  test  the  truth  of 
this,  suppose  a  piston  b,  of  the  same  size  as  a,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  side  J?C,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  force  will 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  piston  6,  to  prevent  its  being  thrust 
outward,  as  has  been  applied  to  the  piston  a  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  same  property  may  be  proved  by  other  experiments, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows  of  experimental  proof, 
and  will  be  assumed  as  true  in  all  that  follows. 

5.  The  pressure  which  a  fluid  exerts  upon  a  smooth  plane 
is  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  because  the  pressure 
must  be  mutual,  and  a  smooth  plane  is  incapable  of  exerting 
any  pressure  parallel  to  its  surface. 

Thus  for  example,  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  of  a  ship  acts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  rud- 
der, and  thus  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  vessel  out  of  its 
course  unless  the  plane  of  the  rudder  is  coincident  with  the 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  keel.  Again  the  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  a  sail,  supposed  plane,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail ;  consequently  if  the  plane  of  the  sail  be  so 
arranged  as  to  lie  between  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows  and  the  point  to  which  the  vessel's  course  is  directed, 
there  will  be  a  resolved  part  of  the  pressure  on  the  sail  in  the 
direction  of  the  intended  course.  This  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple upon  which  vessels  are  able  to  sail  in  a  direction  maJcing 
an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  wind  ;  the  question  how  near 
to  the  wind  a  vessel  can  sail,  depends  upon  practical  considera- 
tions, the  rig  of  the  vessel,  and  the  like. 
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When  a  plane  Bnrfaee  is  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  the  whole  pressure  is  equivalent  to  one  force  perpendi- 
eular  to  the  plane ;  but  when  a  surface  not  plane,  as  that  of  a 
sphere  or  a  cone  for  instance,  is  pressed  by  a  fluid,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  will  in  general  be  different  for  all  the 
di£Perent  points  of  the  surface,  and  the  whole  pressure  on  the 
surface  will  be  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  pressures 
having  different  directions,  and  will  not  be  a  single  force  in  a 
determinate  direction. 

6.     Having  spoken  of  the  pressure  on  a  plane,  we  must 
explain  how  such  pressure  is  measured.    The  pressure  may  be 
either  uniform  or  variable,  that  is,  it  may  be  the  same  at  one 
point  as  at  another,  or  it  may  vary  from  point  to  point :  in 
the  former  case,  the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  pressure  pro- 
duced on  a  unit  of  area :  in  the  latter,  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  measured  by  the  pressure  which  would  be  produced 
on  a  unit  of  area,  if  the  pressure  at  every  point  of  it  were  the 
same  as  at  the  proposed  point.     The  unit  of  area  may  be  any 
whatever,  as,  for  instance,  1  square  inch.     The  pressure  thus 
measured  is  called  the  pressure  referred  to  a  unit  of  surface^ 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  p.    Suppose,  for  example, 
the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of 
water  were  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  putting  upon  it 
a  weight  of  S  lbs.,  then  p  m  $.     Also  if  A  be  the  whole  area 
pressed,  and  the  pressure  be  uniform,  the  whole  pressure  will 
be  measured  by  pA :  thus,  in  the  example  just  now  taken,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  contain  40  square  inches,  p^  «  3  x  40 
«B  120  lbs.,  which  IS  the  whole  pressure  exerted  by  the  water, 
€k>nversely,  if  the  whole  pressure  on  an  area  be  given, 
and  the  pressure  be  uniform,  then  the  pressure  referred  to  a 
unit  of  surface  will  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  pressure. 
by  the  quantity  expressing  the  area. 

When  we  speak  of  the  pressure  at  any  internal  point  of  % 
mass  of  fluid,  we  mean  the  pressure  which  would  be  exerted 
supposing  a  rigid  plane  were  made  to  pass  through  the  point 
in  question.  Or,  supposing  a  very  small  portion  of  fluid  at 
the  given  point  to  become  rigid,  then  we  shall  have  the  case 
of  a  small  rigid  body  kept  in  equilibrium  by  equal  pressures 

27 
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on  all  sides  of  it,  and  the  intensity  of  these  pressures  measures 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  the  proposed  point. 

7.  Some  very  remarkable  results  follow  from  the  law  of 
equal  transmission  of  fluid  pressure,  which  at  first,  perhaps, 
appear  somewhat  paradoxical.  For  since,  when  we  exert  a 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  that  pressure  is  transmitted 
equally  in  all  directions,  it  is  evident  p 
that  the  whole  pressure  produced  on 
any  surface  will  be  proportional  to 
the  extent  of  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore may  be  increased  indefinitely  by 
increasing  that  surface.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  exhibits  this  result 
from  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  ^^ 
Suppose  JB,  CD  to  be  two  boards 
forming  the  ends  of  an  air-tight 
leather  bag,  and  through  the  lower 
board  CD  let  a  small  tube,  EF,  be 
introduced;  then  it  will  be  found, 
that,  by  making  the  board  AB  sufficiently  large,  a  person  stand- 
ing upon  it  and  blowing  into  the  tube  will  be  able  to  lift  bis 
own  weight  with  ease.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Hydrostatic  paradox. 

8.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  Virtual 
Velocities  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  equilibrium  of  an  in- 
compressible fluid  under  the  action  of  no  forces. 

For  let  V  be  the  volume  of  a  vessel  containing  incom- 
pressible fluid,  and  let  a^a^Oi.^.he  the  transverse  sections  ni 
cylindrical  pipes  opening  into  the  vessel :  also  let  j9  be  the 
pressure  referred  to  a  unit  of  surface,  which  will  be  the  same 
throughout  the  fluid.  Suppose  pistons  to  be  fltted  into  the 
pipes,  and  let  ofis^i.^.he  the  distances  of  these  respeetivdj 
from  the  points  in  which  the  pipes  meet  the  vessel. 

Then  the  volume  of  the  fluid 

«  V+  a^Ofi  +  Ojjdr,  +  a^i  +  ... 
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Now  suppose  the  pistons  to  be  slightly  displaced,  some  being 
moved  toward  the  vessel,  others  drawn  from  it,  and  let  AiAsAg.*, 
be  the  displacements,  those  being  reckoned  positive  which 
take  place  from  the  vessel  and  those  negative  which  take 
place  towards  it ;  then  after  the  displacement,  the  volume  of 
the  fluid  will  be 

K  +  a,  {xi  +  hi)  +  aa  (*2  +  A*)  +  a, (cT,  +  A,)  +  ... 

and  therefore,  by  the  condition  of  incompressibility,  we  must 
have 

a,Ai  +  a^^  +  aA  +  ...  =  0 : 

But  /Ki|,  pa,,  pa^,  ...  are  the  pressures  on  the  pistons,  which  if 
we  denote  by  P^P^P^...,  the  equation  becomes 

PA  +  PjjAj  +  P^k^  +  ...  «  0, 

which  expresses  the  condition  given  by  the  principle  of  Vir- 
tual Velocities.     (See  page  ^5S.) 

It  is  manifest  that  the  principle  is  not  applicable  to  com- 
pressible fluids. 


ON  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  NON-ELASTIC  FLUIDS  UNDER 

THE  ACTION  OF  GRAVITY. 

9.  In  the  treatise  on  Dynamics,  (Art.  si,  page  279),  we 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  nmss  of  a  body,  and  we  esta- 
blished the  formula 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  a  body,  if  its  mass,  and  g  the  acce- 
lerating force  of  gravity  (Art.  24,  page  281). 

By  the  density  of  a  body  we  mean  the  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in,  i.  e.  the  mass  of,  a  unit  of  its  volume ;  so  that  if 
V  be  the  volume  of  a  body  of  uniform  density  p,  and  M  its 
maas,  then 

and  .•.  W  ^  p  Vg. 

27—2 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  here,  as  in  the  case  of  mass,  (see 
Dynamics,  Art  21,  page  279)  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  die 
effect  of  gravity  upon  matter,  and  we  consider  two  bodies  of 
equal  volume  to  be  equally  dense  when  their  weights  are 
equal,  that  is,  wlieti  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  them  is  the 
same. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  of 
its  volume  ;  so  that  if  jS^  be  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  the 
volume  of  which  is  V  and  the  weighjt  FF,  then  will 

IT-  VS. 

Comparing  this  with  the  formula  last  obtained,  we  see 
that 

S  -  pg. 

The  specific  gravities  of  different  substances  may  be  con- 
veniently estimated  with  reference  to  some  standard  sub- 
stance ;  for  instance,  distilled  water  at  a  given  temperature ; 
if  we  call  the  specific  gravity  of  this  standard  substance  i, 
then  those  of  other  substances  will  be  expressed  by  numbers, 
which  give  the  ratios  of  the  specific  gravities  of  those  sub- 
stances to  that  of  the  standard.  Thus,  if  the  specific  gravity 
of  water  is  1,  that  of  lead  is  11.35,  of  copper  8.9,  and  so  of 
other  substances. 

« 

10.  To  find  the  pressure  referred  to  a  unU  of  surface  at 
any  depth  below  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 

Let  J7  be  a  point  at  a  depth  z  below 
the  surface ;  suppose  AB  to  be  a  prism  of 
fluid  of  very  small  transverse  section  o,  and 
suppose  this  prism  to  become  solid,  which 
may  evidently  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium ;  then  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  [tfism 
will  be  its  weight,  or  pgaz^  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  flnid. 
Again,  let  p  be  the  pressure  at  B  referred  to  a  unit  of  snr- 
face,  then  the  whole  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  prism  «j»a; 
hence  we  have 

pa  «  pgaZf 

or  p^pgz. 
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Hence  the  pressure  at  any  point  in  the  interior  of  a  fluid 
at  rest,  is  proportional  to  the  depth  below  the  surface. 

If  we  suppose  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  be  exposed  to 
some  pressure,  as  the  pressure  of  the  air^  and  we  call  this 
pressure  IT,  we  shall  have 

11.  The  pressure  which  we  have  here  determined  is  not 
in  any  definite  direction,  but  exists  in  all  directions  around  B 
in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  property  of  fluids.  For  instance, 
if  we  have  a  vessel  with  vertical  sides  containing  fluid,  then 
the  pressure  at  a  given  depth  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  will 
be  that  which  we  have  determined,  but  its  direction  will  be 
horizontal. 

12.  The  surface  of  a  fluid  ai  real  U  a  horizontal  plane. 

Let  JB  be  the  surface  of  the  \, 
fluid,  CD  a  horizontal  plane  below 
the  surface,  E,  F  any  two  points 
in  the  surface,  ECf  FD  perpendicu- 
lar to  C!D,  p  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
Now,  suppose  a  small  canal  of  fluid  joining  C  and  D,  any  two 
points  in  the  given  horizontal  plane,  to  become  a  solid  prism ; 
then  since  this  prism  is  in  equilibrium,  the  horizontal  pressures 
upon  its  two  ends  must  be  equal ;  but  these  are  the  fluid  pres- 
fiures  at  C  and  D ;  hence 

fluid  pressure  at  C  »  fluid  pressure  at  A 

that  is,  pgEC  »  pgFD ; 

.%  EC  m  FD, 

and  therefore  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane  CD,  or  is  horizontal. 

13.  To  find  the  pressure  on  a  plane  horizontal  area  at  any 
depth  below  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 

Suppose  vertical  lines  be  drawn  from  .all  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  plane  area  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
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and  suppose  the  prism  of  fluid  thus  formed,  having  the  given 
area  for  its  base,  to  become  solid ;  then  the  pressure  on  the 
plane  area  will  be  the  same  as  before.  But  in  this  hypotheti- 
cal case,  the  pressure  manifestly  equals  the  weight  of  the  solid 
prism.  Hence  the  pressure  on  the  plane  area  is  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  fluid,  the  base  of  which  is  the  area  pressed,  and 
height  the  depth  of  the  area  below  the  surface. 

The  proposition  will  be  true,  even  ^ ?.  A ^ 

when  there  is  no  such  column  of  fluid 

actually  superincumbent  upon  the  plane. 

For,  suppose  we  have  a  vessel  of  the 

shape  ACDB,  full  of  fluid;   produce 

JB  and  draw  CE,  DF  perpendicular 

to  it,  and  suppose  the  part  EC  A  to  be  c  S> 

filled  with  fluid;  now  let  the  side  AC 

of  the  vessel  be  removed,  then  equilibrium  will  still  subsist 

and  the  pressure  on  the  base  CD  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

But  in  this  case  the  pressure  is  the  weight  of  the  column 

ECDF :  therefore  the  proposition  is  still  true. 

CoR.  A  similar  proposition  holds  for  any  surface ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  any  surface  be  submerged  in  a  fluid  the  downward 
vertical  pressure  upon  it  is  the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid 
which  is  superincumbent  upon  the  surface,  or  which  would  be 
superincumbent  if  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  be  supposed 
extended,  as  in  the  second  case  of  the  preceding  propodtion. 
The  proof  of  this  proposition  will  be  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  given  above  ;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that 
the  pressure  found  in  this  case  is  the  vertical  pressure  only* 
the  amount  of  the  whole  pressure  sustained  by  the  surface 
will  be  investigated  presently.     (Art.  18.) 

14.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  pressure  on  any  plane 
horizontal  area  depends  on  its  depth  below  the  highest  point 
of  the  fluid,  and  not  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  actual  super- 
incumbent mass.  For  instance,  if  we  have  three  vessels,  snch 
as  in  the  flgure,  having  their  bases  and  altitudes  equal,  the 
pressure  on  the  bases  when  they  are  fiUed  with  fluid  will 
be  the  same. 


J ^^^^ivm^^^i^W^^^^i^^^PfPVP^faVHm^ip 
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A  B  Ji B'       A' 


An  illustration  of  the  proposition  is  supplied  also  by  sueli 
an  experiment  as  the  following ;  a  barrel  filled  with  water,  and 
having  a  long  vertical  pipe  of  small  transverse  section  intro* 
duced  into  it  also  filled  with  water,  may  be  burst  by  the  fluid 
pressure,  if  the  pipe  be  of  considerable  length. 

It  may  nevertheless  appear  strange,  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  fluid  contained  in  a  vessel  to  produce  upon  the 
base  a  pressure  greater  than  its  own  weight.  Consider^  for 
instance,  the  vessel  A  BCD ;  if  it  is  filled  with  water  and  placed 
upon  a  table,  the  pressure  upon  the  table  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  vessel  together  with  that  of  the  water,  and  hence  we 
might  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  pressure  on  the  base 
of  the  vessel  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water.  The 
erroneous  nature  of  this  conclusion  will  however  appear,  if  we 
consider  that  the  water  presses  not  only  upon  the  base  CD  of 
the  vessel  but  also  upon  the  sides ;  consider  the  pressure  at 
any  point  of  the  line  AC,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  AC,  and 
may  therefore  be  resolved  into  two  portions,  one  horizontal, 
and  the  other  acting  vertically  upwards  ;  the  former  will  have 
no  effect  in  determining  the  pressure  on  the  base,  but  the 
latter  tends  to  raise  the  vessel  upwards,  and  must  therefore 
be  counteracted  by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  on 
the  base  of  the  vessel. 

Hence  we  may  say,  that  the  fluid  pressure  on  the  base  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  together  with  a  pressure  suflScient 
to  counteract  the  whole  upward  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  shaped  as 
Jl* STC'If  the  pressure  on  the  sides  will  be  downwards,  and 
therefore  the  pressure  on  the  base  must  be  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the 
sides. 
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The  existence  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon 
the  sides  of  a  vessel,  shaped  as  JBCD,  may  be  exhibited  by 
placing  a  vessel  of  that  form  open  at  both  ends  upon  a  table; 
then  if  water  be  poured  in  from  above,  the  upward  pressure 
will  at  length  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  will  escape  from  below.  If  the  weight  of 
the  vessel  be  given,  and  the  form  be  supposed  conical,  it  is 
not  difficult,  from  what  has  been  now  said,  to  determine  the 
height  to  which  the  water  may  rise  so  as  just  not  to  lift  the 
vessel. 

16.  The  common  surface  of  two  fluids  which  do  not  mix  i$ 
a  horiitontal  plane. 

Let  ABOD  be  a  vessel  containing  the  fluids,  and  AD  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  upper  fluid.  If 
possible,  let  EHF  be  the  common  surface ;  A 
draw  the  horizontal  plane  EF.  Consider 
the  equilibrium  of  a  vertical  column  GHK,  ^ 
composed  partly  of  one  fluid  and  partly  of 
the  other;  the  pressure  at  JT-*  the  weight 
of  the  column  GHK,  but  the  pressure  at  ^ 
K  also  equals  the  pressure  at  E  which  is  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  it,  and  therefore  equals  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  fluid  reaching  from  E  to  the  surface. 

Hence  the  weight  of  a  column  composed  of  the  two  fluids 
equab  that  of  a  column  of  the  same  height  composed  of  only 
one  of  them ;  which  is  absurd,  since  the  fluids  are  supposed 
to  be  of  difierent  densities.  Therefore  the  common  surftce 
cannot  be  as  we  have  supposed,  and  must  be  horizontal. 

16.  Hence,  theoretically,  two  fluids  resting  the  one  on 
the  other  will  be  in  equilibrium,  provided  their  common  sur- 
face be  horizontal ;  but  practically  equilibrium  will  not  subsist, 
unless  the  lower  fluid  be  that  of  greater  density ;  for  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case,  the  smallest  disturbance  of  the  fluids 
would  cause  the  denser  fluid  to  descend,  and  the  equilibrium 
would  be  destroyed:  in  the  former  case  the  equilibrium  is 
«aid  to  be  stable,  in  the  latter  unstable*  Thus  oil  can  rest 
permanently  on  water,  but  not  vice  versd. 
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]  7-  When  two  fluids  meet  in  a  bent  tube,  the  attitudes  of 
their  surfaces  above'  the  horizontal  plane  in  vSldch  they  meet  are 
inversely  as  their  densities. 

For  let  pp'  be  the  densities,  and  zz  the  altitudes  of  the 
fluids  above  the  common  surface,  then  the  pressure  referred 
to  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  two  fluids  at  the  common  surface 
must  be  equal  and  opposite,  because  there  is  equilibrium ; 
call  it  j9 ;  then,  considering  the  first  fluid,  we  have  (Art.  10) 

p^pgz. 

Considering  the  second,  we  have 

p^pgx; 

/.  p%  a  p'z\ 

Z        p 

or  -  -  2-  . 

z      p 

18.  The  whole  fluid  pressure  on  a  surface  immersed  in  a 
fluid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluids  having  for  its 
base  the  area  of  the  surface  immersed^  and  for  its  height  the 
depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of 
theflmd. 

Suppose  the  surface  divided  into  a  number  of  very  small 
portions,  each  of  which  we  may  consider  to  be  ultimately 
plane,  and  to  have  aU  its  points  at  the  same  distance  below 

the  surface  of  the  fluid.     Let  ai,  aa>  og be  the  areas  of 

the  small  portions,  and  Zx,  z^^  x^ their  respective  depths 

below  the  surface,  then  the  pressure  on  oi  is  pga^Zxf  on  a,  the 
pressure  is  pga^^j  ^^^  so  on ;  hence  the  whole  pressure  on 
the  surface 

-  pg  (tti^,  +  a^ji  +  a^^  + ). 

Let  S  be  the  area  of  the  surface,  and  z  the  depth  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  then  by  a  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  •, 
(see  Statics,  Art.  44,  page  250,)  we  have, 

*  The  property  referred  to  wu  proved  for  a  number  of  heavy  particles ;  when  we 
spply  theiame  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  surface,  we  mnst  suppose  it  to  be  a 
pbjaical  surface  of  an  indefinitely  small  thickness  and  having  weight;  it  may  then 
lie  considered  to  be  made  up  of  the  component  particles,  the  weights  of  which  are 
prapottiooal  to  tfi,  a^,...*** 
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2f-    ; , 

Oi  +  02  +  aa  -^ 


aiaf|  4-  a»»2  +  Os^j  + 

,e * ^ : 

S 

.*.  the  whole  pressure  on  the  surface  ^  pgSr, 
the  weight  of  a  eohimn  of  fluid  of  base  5  and  height  x. 


\ 


Ex.  1.  An  isosceles  triangle  is  immersed  in  fluid,  hay- 
ing its  vertex  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  its  base  hori- 
eontal;  find  the  whole  pressure  on  the  plane  of  the  triangle. 

Let  the  base  of  the  triangle  «  a,    . 

the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  on  the  base  «  b, 

the  angle  at  which  the  plane  of  the  triangle  is  inclined  to  tbe 
horizon  ■»  $ ; 

.".  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  =  —  sin  6. 

3 

(Statics,  Art.  46,  page  251.) 
Also  the  area  of  the  triangle  »  — ; 

.*•  the  whole  pressure  a  -  pgab^  sin  0. 

Ex.  ^  A  cylindrical  vessel,  having  its  axis  vertical,  is 
full  of  fluid ;   find  the  whole  pressure  on  the  sides. 

Let  A  be  the  height  of  the  vessel,  r  the  radius  of  the  base ; 
then  the  surface  pressed  «  iirrh,  and  the  depth  of  the  centre 

A 
of  gravity  -  - ;  .'.  the  whole  pressure  «  'jrpgKr. 

19.  The  pressure  on  a  surface,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, is  not  a  single  pressure  in  a  certain  direction,  nor 
does  it  admit,  in  general,  of  a  single  resultant,  because  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  on  any  one  of  the  small  areas  into 
which  we  have  supposed  the  surface  to  be  divided  is  perpen- 
dicular to  that  small  area,  and  therefore  varies  from  point. to 
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point  of  the  surface,  except  in  the  case  of  a  plane  area.  If^ 
however,  we  consider  only  that  portion  of  the  fluid  pressure 
which  acts  in  any  given  direction,  we  may  determine  the 
single  force  in  that  direction,  to  which  all  the  fluid  pressures 
at  different  points  of  the  surface  are  equivalent. 

20.  When  a  body  is  immersed  in  a  heavy  fluid,  the  resultr 
ant  of  the  horizontal  pressures  at  all  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  zero. 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body  will  be  the  same 
in  every  respect  as  on  a  similar  and  equal  portion  of  the  fluid, 
supposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  body,  and  then  made  solid. 
And  this  hypothetical  solid  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  ;  but 
no  part  of  its  own  weight  acts  horizontally,  therefore  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  fluid  pressure  must  be  zero. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  resultant  of  the  vertical 
pressure  on  the  body  is  equal  to  the  weight,  and  acts  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displa^d* 

Making  use  of  the  same  artifice  as  before,  the  portion  of 
fluid  supposed  to  become  solid  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  its 
own  weight  and  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  these 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  forces ;  but  the  former  may  be 
supposed  to  act  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solidified 
portion,  i.  e.  of  the  fluid  displaced ;  therefore  also  the  vertical 
pressure  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  solidified 
portion,  and  acts  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

21.  To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  floating 
body. 

The  floating  body  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  its  own  weight 
acting  downwards  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  acting  upwards,  which,  as  we  have  shewn,  is 
equal  to  the  weight,  and  acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  of 
the  fluid  displaced.  Hence,  when  a  body  floats  in  equilibrium, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced, 
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and  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed are  in  the  same  vertical  line*. 

Coiu  If  a  body  is  wholly  immersed  in  a  fluid  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  itself,  and  is  prevented  from  rising  by  a 
string  or  otherwise,  then  the  force  tending  to  raise  the  body 
is  the  difference  between  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  fluid 
displaced. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  body,  S  its  specific  gravity, 
y  that  of  the  fluid ; 

then  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upwards  »  VS'y 

weight  of  the  body  acting  downwards  «  VS; 

/.  force  tending  upwards  •  V(Sr  -  S), 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  when 
inflated  with  a  gas  specifically  lighter  than  common  air. 

The  balloon  first  employed  for  making  aerial  ascents  con- 
sisted of  a  light  spherical  envelope  having  a  circular  aperture, 
under  which  a  fire  having  been  made,  the  air  within  the  bal- 
loon became  heated,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter  than  the 
external  air.     The  condition  necessary  for  the  ascent  of  the 
balloon  was  thus  satisfied,  and  ascents  were  actually  made  by 
persons  in  machines  upon  this  construction ;  at  present  this 
kind  of  balloon  is  used  merely  as  a  toy,  the  plan  now  adopted 
being  much  more  safe  and  admitting  of  more  complete  eon- 
troL    The  balloon  now  used  consists  of  an  envelope  which  is 
inflated  with  a  gas  specifically  lighter  than  air,  and  from  which 
is  suspended  a  car  for  the  conveyance  of  the  aeronaut ;  the 
balloon  is  furnished  with  a  valve  at  its  summit,  which  is  kept 
carefully  closed  by  a  spring,  but  which  can  be  opened  by 
means  of  a  string  which  is  vrithin  reach  of  the  person  in  the 
car.     The  car  also  carries  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  for  ballast 
When  the  balloon  first  ascends,  it  is  usual  not  to  fill  it  entirely 
with  gas ;  as  it  rises  however  and  the  atmospheric  air  becomes 

*  To  find  the  positions  in  vhich  a  giren  soUd  wiU  float  in  a  fluid  U  verf  diflieak 
as  a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation,  eren  in  cases  apparentlj  simple.  The  probkn 
is  evidently  merely  geometrical,  and  may  be  enunciated  thus.  To  divide  a  solid  bj 
a  plane  into  two  parts,  such  that  their  yolumes  shall  be  in  a  given  rado  and  the  line 
joining  their  centres  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  cutting  plane. 
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less  dense,  the  gas  dilates,  and  completely  fills  the  balloon; 
as  the  balloon  continues  to  ascend,  the  external  pressure  be- 
comes less,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  within  causing  it  to  burst,  if  it  were  not  for  the  escape  of 
the  gas  which  is  permitted  by  means  of  the  valve  already 
mentioned.  The  balloon  ascends  more  and  more  slowly  as  it 
rises  into  regions  in  which  the  air  is  less  and  less  dense,  and 
at  length  it  would  completely  stop.  If  the  aeronaut  desires  to 
ascend  beyond  this  limit,  he  throws  ballast  out  of  the  balloon, 
and  thus  diminishes  its  weight.  When  he  wishes  to  descend 
he  opens  the  valve  and  allows  the  gas  gradually  to  escape. 
The  problem  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  a  balloon  has  been 
thus  completely  solved :  that  of  guiding  its  course  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  aeronaut  has  been  frequently  attempted, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

22.  To  determine  whetJier  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating 
body  is  stable  or  unstable. 

Suppose  the  floating  body  to  be  slightly  displaced  from 
its  position  of  equilibrium,  by  being  made  to  revolve  through 
a  very  small  angle  in  a  vertical  plane ;  then  a  new  fluid 
pressure  will  be  called  into  action,  which  will  in  general  not 
act  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid.  If  the  tendency 
of  the  fluid  pressure  be  to  bring  the  body  back  again  to  its 
equilibrium  position  the  equilibrium  is  stable;  if  otherwise, 
unstable.  It  is  evidently  necessary  for  the  absolute  stability 
of  the  equilibrium,  that  the  equilibrium  should  be  stable  for 
a  displacement  in  any  vertical  plane ;  or  if  we  can  ascertain 
from  general  considerations,  in  any  particular  case,  the  plane 
for  which  the  tendency  after  displacement  to  return  to  the 
position  of  equilibrium  is  least,  and  can  assure  ourseI?es 
that  the  equilibrium  is  stable  for  that  plane,  then  we  may 
conclude  that  the  equilibrium  is  absolutely  stable.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  equilibrium  of  a  ship  be  stable  for  disturbances 
in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  its  length  the  equilibrium  will 
be  altogether  stable. 

The  determination  of  the  mathematical  condition  of 
stability  requires  a  higher  calculus  than  is  introduced  into 
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this  work»  but  the  nature  of  the  process  may  be  easiljr 
explained.  For  simplicity's  sake  we  shall  suppose  the  body 
to  be  symmetrical  about  the  plane  in  which  the  displacement 
takes  place,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  plane  of  the 
paper ;  also  we  shall  8upi>ose  the  displacement  to  take  place 
subject  to  the  condition,  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  diBplaced 
before  and  after  the  disturbance  is  th  e  same. 

Let  CD  be  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  AB  the  section  of  the 
body  which  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  coincided  with  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  that  is,  the  plane  of  floatation,  EGF  the 
line  which  was  vertical  and  which  con- 
tained the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
body  {G)  and  that  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. Then  after  the  disturbance  ^ 
the  body  will  be  acted  upon  by  two 
forces,  namely,  its  own  weight  ver- 
tically downwards  through  G  and  an 
equal  force  acting  vertically  upwards 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced ;  and  on 
account  of  the  supposed  symmetry  of  the  body  about  the 
plane  of  disturbance  the  direction  of  this  latter  force  wiU 
lie  in  that  plane  and  will  therefore  intersect  EGF  in  some 
point,  as  M.  M  is  called  the  Metacentre  of  the  body,  and 
its  position  may  be  calculated  mathematically ;  if  if  be  above 
Cr  as  in  the  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  forces  tend  to  bring 
back  the  body  to  its  position  of  equilibrium ;  if,  on  the  other 
band,  M  the  lower  than  Gy  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  conse- 
quentiy  we  may  say,  that  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable 
according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  lower  or 
higher  than  the  metacentre. 

23.  It  may  be  observed  that  if  the  body  be  made  to 
revolve,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the  quantity  of  fluid 
displaced  being  always  the  same,  it  will  assume  successively 
positions  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium. 

For  let  OF  be  a  fixed  line  in  the  body,  and  suppose  that 
when  CP  coincides  with  the  fixed  line  CJ  the  body  is  in  « 
position  of  stable  equilibrium^  and  that  when  the  same  line 
CP  coincides  with  anoth^  fixed  line  CB  ihe  body  is  also  in  a 
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position  of  stable  equilibrium ;  and  suppose  that  tiiere  is  no 
position  of  stable  equilibrium  corresponding  to  any  position 
of  CP  between  CA  and  CB.  Then 
if  CP  be  brought  near  to  CA  it  tends 
to  coincide  with  CA^  by  the  nature 
of  stable  equilibrium ;  and  if  it  be 
brought  near  CB  it  tends  to  coincide 

with   CB\  consequently  there  must    .        /   /      \  ^      b 

be  a  position  for  CP  between  CA  and 
CB  for  which  it  will  tend  to  move 
neither  towards  CA  nor  CB,  that  is, 
there  must  be  a  position  or  equili- 
brium. And  we  have  supposed  that 
there  is  no  position  of  stable  equilibrium^  Qpnsequently  between 
each  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  there  is  one  of  unstable. 
And  there  cannot  be  more  than  one,  because  similar  reason- 
ing would  shew  that  between  each  two  positions  of  unstable 
equilibrium  there  is  one  of  stable.  Hence  the  proposition 
enunciated  is  true. 


ON  FINDING  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  A 

SUBSTANCE. 

24.  We  have  before  remarked  (Art.  9)  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  compare  the  specific  gravities  of  substances  with 
that  of  some  standard  substance,  such  as  distilled  water  at  a 
given  temperature;  we  shall  now  explain  the  mode  of  making 
the  comparison. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  of  a  solid  body. 

(1)  Let  the  body  be  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
Buid. 

Weigh  the  body  first  in  vacuum,  and  then  in  the  fluid, 
and  let  the  weight  in  the  first  case  be  W^  and  in  the  second 
W* ;  then  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  =  IT  -  W; 

specific  gravity  of  solid  W* 


fluid       fT  -  FP'  • 


*  In  this  uMiuier  alto  the  specific  gnTitj  of  two  tolids  may  be  eenpared  with  each 
other  ;  let  HI  take  a  portion  of  a  second  tolid,  and  f  appose  that  its  weight  in  Tacnum  is  W 
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(2)  Let  the  body  be  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
fluid. 

Then  it  must  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  some  heavy  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  ur  in  vacuum, 
and  w  in  the  fluid ;  and  let  (Ti  FTi  be  the  weights  of  the 
two  bodies  attached  together,  in  vacuum  and  in  the  fluid  re- 
spectively; then 

weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  two  «  IF,  -  TT,, 

heavier —  to  -  tc', 

.• lighter  «  JTi  -  TT^  -  w  +  w; 

specific  gravity  of  solid  W 

'•  fluid  "  »F,-  »r,-uf  +  iir" 

If  the  body  be  composed  of  a  substance  soluble  in  the  fluid, 
we  must  inclose  it  in  wax  and  proceed  as  before. 

In  rough  experiments,  founded  on  the  preceding  investi- 
gation, it  will  be  sufficient  to  weigh  the  bodies  in  air  instead 
of  in  vacuum ;  but  in  all  delicate  experiments,  the  weight  of 
the  air  displaced  by  the  body  must  be  added  to  its  apparent 
weight  in  air. 

26*     To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  air. 

Let  a  large  flask  be  filled  with  air,  and  weighed,  and  let 


«•  In  the  ease  of  the  fiitt,  and  iu  weight  in  the  fluid  fV";  then  we  ihall  h«¥e 

specific  grevitj  of  fint  itolid        W^W" 
specific  gravity  of  second  solid  "  W  -  W' 

The  Terj  simple  method  applied  by  Archimedes  to  solre  this  problem  in  the  weU-lmevB 
ease  of  the  golden  crown  deserres  notice.  The  story  is  as  foUows :  Hicro  weighed  ovt  s 
certain  portion  of  gold  to  a  worlcman,  which  was  to  be  constructed  into  a  crown  ;  thcoova 
was  made,  and  the  weight  found  correct ;  there  was  a  suspicion  however  that  some  baser 
metal  had  been  mixed  with  the  gold,  and  Archimedes  was  directed  to  endeavour  to  detect 
the  cheat.  This  he  did  by  weighing  out  a  quantity  of  gold  and  a  quantity  of  silver,  eadi 
equal  in  weight  to  the  crown ;  he  then  filled  a  TCisel  with  water,  and  immenin^  thegoU 
observed  the  quantity  of  water  displaced ;  he  repeated  the  operation  with  the  aUvcr ;  and 
lastly  with  the  crown.  When  he  compared  the  quantitiei  of  water  dbplaeed  in  the  three 
experiments,  he  found  that  that  displaced  by  the  crown  was  intermediate  in  amoanc  todit 
other  two.  Hence  it  appeared  that  some  other  metal  had  been  mixed  with  the  fold ;  and 
assuming  that  megd  to  be  silver,  Archimedes  was  able  to  calculate  the  exact  pnpoitieo 
of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  crown. 
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the  weight  be  fV ;  again,  let  the  air  be  exhausted,  and  the 
flask  weighed,  and  its  weight  be  W ;  lastly,  let  the  flask  be 
filled  with  water,  and  weighed,  and  its  weight  be  fF".  Then 
the  weight  of  air  contained  is  fF-  W.  and  of  water  con- 
tained TT'- »F', 

specific  gravity  of  air      fT  -  IF' 
•'• water  "  W"-  W  * 

The  specific  gravity  of  dry  air  will  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature and  also  upon  the  state  of  the  barometer  (Art.  32)  ; 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  SO  inches  and  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer (Art  44)  at  60^,  the  weight  of  1000  cubic  inches  of 
dry  air  is  about  S\Q  grains. 


26.  The  apparent  weight  of  a  body,  resulting  from  an 
experiment  made  in  common  air,  is  always  deceitful,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  substance  weighed  being  of  the  same  material 
as  the  weights  used  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  body,  S  its  specific  gravity, 

T the  weight,  S , 

a-  the  specific  gravity  of  air. 

Then  we  must  have, 

F(,S-(r)-  r(S'-a); 

.-.  vs~  rsr^-^' 

Hence  the  apparent  weight  of  a  body  must  be  multiplied  by 

the  factor  — » in  order  to  get  the  true  weight. 

28 
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37.     Given  volumes  of  eubetancea  of  known  specific  gramtki 
are  eompounded ;  to  find  ike  specific  graeity  of  the  ccmpounl 

Let  V  V  he  the  volumes, 

S  S^  the  specific  gravities, 

a  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound. 

Then,  since  the  weight  of  the  compound  equals  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  constituents,  we  have 

•••  <^  «  — |F— p- • 

Obs.  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  volume  of  the  com- 
pound is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  constitaent 
fluids ;  an  assumption  not  always  strictly  true. 

28.  To  compare  the  specific  gravities  of  two  fluids  by  w^hr 
ing  the  same  solid  in  each. 

Let 

W  be  the  weight  of  the  soUd  in  the  vacuum, 

Wi  its  apparent  weight  when  suspended  in  the  first  fluid} 

IV2 second. 

Then, 

weight  of  the  quantity  of  the  first  fluid>displaced  »  fT-  fFj, 

second -  W^W{, 

.'.  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  «  =^ — =^ . 

29.  The  specific  gravities  of  two  fluids  may  be  convenient 
compared  by  means  of  the  common  hydrometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  two  hollow  spheres,  B  and  0^ 
having  their  centres  in  the  axis  of  the  graduated  stem  JB\ 
the  sphere  C  is  loaded  with  lead  or  mercury,  so  that  the 
instrument  will  float  in  a  fluid  with  the  stem  vertical. 


p 
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Let  S  S^  he  the  specific  gravities  of  two 
fluids  which  are  to  be  compared, 

V  the  Tolume  of  the  instrument, 

W  its  weight, 

k  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  ^ 

stem; 

and  suppose  that  when  the  instrument  is  made 
to  float  in  the  two  fluids,  the  level  of  the 
fluid  in  the  first  case  is  P,  and  in  the  second 
Q;  then 

also  W^STiV'-k.AQ); 
S      r-k.JQ 


•  • 


sr     y-k.AP 
Hence  by  measuring  AF,  AQ,  the  ratio  ^  is  known. 

In  practice  the  hydrometer  is  so  graduated,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  fluid  into  which  it  is  plunged,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  water,  can  be  ascertained  by  inspection. 

80.     NiohoU(m*$  Hydrometer. 

This  is  a  convenient  instrument  for  comparing  either  the 
specific  gravities  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  the  speciflc  gravi* 
:tie8  of  two  fluids. 

AB  is  a  hollow  cylinder ;  C  a  dish  supported  by  a  wire  AO 
coinciding  with  the  Axis  of  AB ;  D  another  dish  suspended 
rfrom  the  lower  extremity  of  AB. 

(1)  To  compare  the  specific  gra^vitiesi  of  a  solid  and 
a  fluid. 

XiCt   IK,  be  the  weight,  which  placed  in  C  causes  the 

instrument  to  sink  in  the  fluid  till  the  surface  of  the  fluid 

meets  AC  in  a  given  point  E.     Place  the  solid  in  C  and  let 

Wt  be  the  weight  which  ,raust  be  added  to  make  the  instru- 

.  m#i)t  sink  as  deep  as  before.     Place   the  solid  in  2>,  and 

,let  FF,  be  the  weight  whiqh  must  tben  beplaced^in  C  in  order 

•to  siqk.tjt^  instirument  to  tl^e  .same. depth. 

28—2 
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Then  the  weight  of  the  solid  «  FTi  -  TTg. 

Again,  the  apparent  weight  of  the  solid  when 
weighed  in  the  fluid  •»  TF|  -  TT, ; 

.*.  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced 

specific  gravity  of  solid       Wi  -  W^ 


and  .*.' 


fluid      fV^  -  W^ 


(2)     To  compare  the  specific  gravities  of  two  fluids. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer;  and  let  W^  W^ 
be  the  weights  which  must  be  placed  in  C  in  order  to  sink 
the  instrument  down  to  the  point  E,  when  floating  in  the  two 
fluids  respectively. 

The  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  in  the  two  cases  will  be 
'W  -¥  Wi  and  fV+  W^;  but  the  volume  displaced  is  the  same; 

.'.  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  « -r— — — ? . 

ON  THE  PRESSURE  OF    AIR   AND  OTHER  ELASTIC 

FLUIDS. 

31.  The  atmosphere  or  air,  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
.produces  a  pressure  upon  all  bodies  immersed  in  it.  Tbis 
pressure,  though  very  great,  is  not  in  general  felt  by  us,  be- 
^cause  by  the  nature  of  fluid  pressure  it  acts  equally  on  aH 
sides  of  a  body  submitted  to  it ;  for  instance,  when  a  man 
j-aises  his  hand,  the  downward  pressure  of  the  air  above  his 
'hand  is  eqtial  to  the  upward  pressure  below  it,  and  the  two 
therefore  neutralize  each  other. 

If  however  the  pressure  of  the  air  were  allowed  to  act 
upon  one  side  of  a  body,  and  not  on  the  other,  the  effect 
would  be  immediately  sensible ;  thus  if  the  air  within  a  cup 
be  rarefied  by  heat  and  placed  upon  the  hand,  it  will  adhere 
to  it,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  ambient  air.  And  so  if  two 
brass  hemispheres  be  made  to  fit  accurately,  and  the  air  from 
within  the  sphere  be- withdrawn,  a  violent  effort  is  required 
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to  separate  the  hemispheres;  thus  if  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere  be  14  inches,  the  force  required  is  about  half  a  ton ; 
this  experiment  was  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of 
the  air-pump.  Effects  of  this  kind  had  forced  themselves, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  who  invented'  for  the. 
purpose  of  accounting  for  them  the  famous  principle  of  "  na- 
ture's abhorrence  of  a  vacuum :"  a  principle  concerning  which 
Dr  Whewell  remarks,  ''  we  must  contend  that  the  principle, 
was  a  very  good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  together  facts 
which  are  really  of  the  same  kind,  and  referred  them  to  a. 
common  cause.  But  when  urged  as  an  ultimate  principle,  it 
was  not  only  unphilosophical,  but  imperfect  and  wrong.  It 
was  unphilosophical,  because  it  introduced  the  notion  of  an 
emotion,  horror,  as  an  account  of  physical  facts:  it  was 
imperfect,  because  it  was  at  best  only  a  law  of  phenomena,. . 
not  pointing  out  any  physical  cause;  and  it  was  wrong,, 
because  it  gave  an  unlimited  extent  to  the  effect."  Torricelli 
in  1643  produced  the  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
constitutes  the  principle  of  the  barometer  about  to  be 
described  immediately;  and  the  correctness  of  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
experiment  of  Pascal,  who  suggested  that  if  the  support  of 
the  column  of  mercury  were  due  entirely  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  then  a  less  column  would  be  supported  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  than  at  the  bottom ;  this  famous  experiment 
was  made  upon  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne  in  1 648  with 
complete  success;  it  was  found  also  that  a  bladder,  partly 
filled  with  air  and  carefully  closed,  on  being  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  expanded  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air 
within,  and  that  the  reverse  took  place  when  it  was  again 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  atmosphere  forms  only  a  thin  coating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  the  exact  height  to  which  it  extends  is 
not  easily  ascertained,  but  that  it  must  be  limited  will  be 
seen  at  once  from  the  fact  that  if  it  revolve  with  the  earth, 
(assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  body  revolving  about  its  axis,  as 
win  be  explained  hereafter,)  each  particle  will  be  acted  upon 
by  two  forces,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  centrifugal 
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force  due  to  the  rotation ;  now  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
diminishes  in  ascending  from  its  surface  and  the  centrifugal 
force  increases,  consequently  there  wiH  be  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  centrifugal  force  will  render  the  ezistenee  of  an 
atmosphere  revohring  with  the  earth  impossible.  This  con- 
dition however  gives  a  finrit  of  about  22000  miles,  which  is 
undoubtedly  fai^  beyond  the  truth;  it  seems  probable  that 
there  lA  no  sensible  atmoSphcfre  beyond  a  height  of  about 
50  miles.  That  the  Htnit  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  g^reater 
than  this  seems  probable  from  considerations  of  the  decrease 
of  temperature  in  fltscending  above  the  earth's  surface;  for 
judging  from  the  rate  of  decrease  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  i^tmosphere  in  which  observations  have  been  made,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  at  a  height  of  50  miles  above  the 
eartVs  surface'  the  temperature  is  such,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible fbr  atmospheric  air  to  retain  its  gaseous  form. 
Supposing  the  atniosphere  then  to  have  a  height  of  something 
like  50  miles,  and  observing  that  the  earth  may  be  spoken  of 
approximately  as  a  sphere  having  a  radius  of  4000  miles  (see 
Astronomy,  Art.  7),  it  will  appear  that  the  atmosphere  forms 
a  comparatively  thin  envelope  upon  its  surface ;  if  we  con- 
ceive for  example  of  the  earth  as  a  globe  of  one  foot  in 
diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  about 
the  thirteenth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

82.     To  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air.  (The  Barometer.) 

Let  a  bent  glass  tube  ABC  be  closed  at  the  end  A 
J,  and  let  AB  be  filled  with  mercury.  Then  if  the 
tube  be  placed  so  that  AB  is  vertical,  the  mercury 
will  descend  in  AB  and  rise  in  BC,  leaving  a  vacuum 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  AB.  Let  D,  E 
be  the  levels  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches, 
and  draw  FE  horizontal  through  E.  Then  the 
column  of  mercury  FD  va  supported  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  the  surface  at  £,  and  therefore  ]^  J^  j^g 
if  n  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  referred  to  a  unit 
of  surfkce,  o-  the  specific  gravity  of  inercury,  and 
FD  m  hy  we  shall  have 

Tlmhtr. 


B 
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This  barometer  is    known   m   the    Siphcn   Barome$er. 
(Art  49). 

83.     The  barometer  in  common  use  differs  slightly  froni 
the  instrument  just  described. 

The  common  barometer  consists  of  a  vertical  A 
closed  tube  JB  opening  into  a  vessel  BC;  a  scale 
of  Inches  is  attached  to  JB.  The  height  of  the  p 
mercurial  column^  as  shewn  by  such  an  instrument 
as  this,  is  the  height  above  a  fixed  horizontal  plane, 
not  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  BC  which  is 
variable ;  hence  the  height  will  be  in  error,  but 
since  the  area  of  the  vessel  BC  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  tube  AB  the  error  will  not  be 
▼ery  great. 

The  actual  error  may  easily  be  calculated,  thus :  ^ 
let  O  be  the  zero  point  of  graduation,  and  when 
the  mercury  in  BC  stands  at  that  level,  let  A^  be 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  AB ;  and  when  the  mercury  in 
AB  has  risen  to  P,  let  that  in  BC  have  fallen  to  Mt  then 
OM  is  the  error  required.  Let  kK  he  the  areas  of  the 
transverse  sections  ot  AB  and  BC  respectively ; 


.  • 


.'.OMm^.PNm^  (OP -  ON) ; 

(k\       k 

There  are  several  variations  in  the  construction  of  the 
barometer;   there   is   one  very  convenient  for  purposes  re- 
quiring the  transport  of  the  instrument,  in  which  the  pressure 
of  the   air  is  admitted   upon   the  surface  of  the  mercury 
through  an  aperture  in  the  glass  tube  so  small  as   not   to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  mercury;  there  is  another  in  which 
the  change  of  level  of  the  mercury  is  obviated  by  making  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it  moveable  by  a  screw,  so 
tbat  before  making  an  observation  the  instrument  can   be 
so  acljusted,  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  shall  be  on  a 
level  with  the  zero  point  of  graduation.      The  wheel  baro* 
meter  may  also  deserve  a  passing  notice ;  in  this  construe- 
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ti6n,  which  is  available  only  for  the  purposes  of  a  weaQle^ 
glass  and  not  as  a  scientific  instrument,  two  weights  are 
connected  by  a  string  which  passes  over  an  horizontal  axis 
carrying  a  pointer  which  moves  in  a  vertical  plane  like  {be 
hand  of  a  dock;  one  of  the  weights  rests  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  a  siphon  barometer,  and  rises  and  falb 
with  it,  the  other  weight  which  nearly  counterpoises  it  is 
intended  to  stretch  the  string  over  the  axis  and  cause  it 
to  turn  by  the  friction  between  them.  The  pointer  being 
furnished  with  a  dial-plate  the  construction  of  the  ordinary 
weather-glass  is  complete*. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  varies  from  about  S8  to  31 
inches,  the  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  about 
15  lbs.  upon  a  square  inch. 

34.  We  remarked  in  the  commencement  of  this  treatise, 
that  some  fluids  were  elastic  and  some  non-elastic ;  in  the 
latter,  of  which  we  have  hitlierto  principally  treated,  the  den- 
sity is  the  same  to  whatever  pressure  the  fluid  may  be  sub- 
jected ;  but  in  elastic  fluids  the  volume  -is  diminished  bj 
pressure,  and  consequently  the  density  increased.  There  will 
be,  therefore,  some  relation  between  the  volume  occupied  by 
an  elastic  fluid,  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  it  in  consequence 
of  its  elasticity. 

The  pressure  of  air  at  a  ffiven  temperature  varies  inversdif 
as  the  space  it  occupies. 

We  shall  shew  how  this  is  proved  experimentally,  (i) 
when  the  air  is  compressed  for  the  experiment,  (2)  when  it  is 
rarefied. 

(1)  Let  JBCt  u  bent  glass  tube  closed  at  J,  and  having 
its  branches  parallel,  be  placed  so  that  the  axes  of  the  tube 
are  vertical. 

Pour  mercury  into  the  tube  and  by  withdrawing  some  of 

*  Of  late  yeari  a  barometer  of  an  entirely  different  conttruction  from  that  described  m 
the  text  hat  come  into  veiy  geoend  use.  This  is  the  aneroid  barometer.  Its  ooosiniC' 
tion  oonsists  essentiaUy  of  a  closed  ressel,  from  which  the  air  has  heen  exhausted,  sod 
which  is  composed  of  material  sufficiently  elastic  to  yield  sensibly  to  the  varying  preaort 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  admits  of  considersble  delicacy,  and  is  yery  conTcnient  on  aecoouft 
of  its  thoroughly  portable  character. 
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the  air  in  JB,  or  by  other  means,  make  it  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  the  two  branches,  at  tbe  level  DJS  suppose. 

Now  poor  in  more  mercury,  until  the  level  in  tbe .  two 
branches  is  F  and  G  respectively. 

Then  if  the  ratio  of  the  spaces  JE,  AG,  occu- 
I»ed  by  tbe  air  in  the  two  cases,  be  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  mercury  they  will  contain,  and  if  A  be 
the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  it  will  be  found  that 

KatFG     volume  AE 
h  volume  jlCr  * 

But  if  n,  n'  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  when 
occupying  the  spaces  AE^  AG  respectively,  and  <r 
the  specific  gravity  of  mercury, 
then  n  -  o-  A, 

n'-(r(A  +  rG); 
n'  volume  AE 
n      volume  AG' 

(2)     Let  a  glass  tube  ABC,  closed  at  A,  and 
having  the  branches  AB,   BC  parallel  and  nearly 
equal,  be  placed  so  that  the  axes  of  the  branches  c 
are  vertical: 

Pour  mercury  into  the  tube,  and  make  the  sur- 
faces in  the  two  branches  stand  at  the  same  height 
2>£,  as  before. 

"Withdraw  a  portion  of  tbe  mercury,  and  let 
the  surface  in  the  two  branches  then  stand  at  F 
and  G  in  the  branches  BC,  AB  respectively. 

Then  it  is  found,  as  in  the  former  case,  that 
h-  FG     volume  AE 
h  volume  AG ' 

But  if  n,  n'  be  the  presstire  of  the  air  when 
occupying  the  spaces  AE,  AG  respectively,  we  shall 
have 

n~ah, 

n'-ff(A-rG)i 


V 
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n'     volame  AE 


•  ■ 


n      Tolume  AG 

The  elastic  force  acquired  by  air  in  an  extreme  state 
of  compression  is  very  g^eat,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  purposes.  The  air-gun  is  an  example  of  such  application ; 
in  this  case  we  have  a  quantity  of  air  condensed  in  a  small 
strong  vessel,  from  which  it  can  be  permitted  to  escape 
suddenly  by  means  of  a  valve ;  the  air  escapes  into  a  small 
tube;  in  this  a  bullet  is  placed,  which  the  elastic  force  is 
sufBcient  to  expel  with  considerable  force.  The  elastic  force 
of  compressed  air  is  also  usefully  employed  in  the  case  of 
the  fire-engine,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Under  great  pressure  and  extreme  cold  combined,  and 
in  some  cases  by  the  latter  means  only,  a  great  number 
of  elastic  fluids,  or  gases,  have  been  reduced  from  the  elastic 
to  a  liquid  or  even  solid  state.  Atmospheric  air  has  however 
not  been  so  transformed  at  present. 

Cor.  If  p  be  the  pressure  of  air  referred  to  a  unit  of 
surface,  when  the  density  is  f>,  we  have 

1 

volume 

but  a  c 


volume  * 
.\p  o&pmL  kp,  suppose^ 
where  £  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  best  observations  give 

\/* -916.2724  feet. 

The  same  law  is  found  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  all 
elastic  fluids. 

36.  If  the  atmosphere  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  indefi- 
nuely  thin  strata  of  equal  thickness,  the  densities  of  the  air  in 
tnose  strata  will  be  in  geometrical  progression. 

suJnF^''^l  *^^  ^^""^^  ^  ^^  «^  ^^^"^  ^^at  the  density  may  be 
Sfftv  an.     """""^  throughout  each ;  and  let  ^.,  p.  be  the 
earth?^!^^  P"^^^^'-^  ^^  the  n^^  stratum  measured  from  the 
«  »«rface ;  X  the  thickness  of  the  strata. 
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Then  the  difference  of  premnte  in  passing  from  the  n^ 

to  the  n  +  1 1*  stratum  is  the  weight  of  a  eokimn  of  air  of 
height  T ; 

•••  Pn  -  P»+i  -  RnffT     (Art.  10) ; 
but  p^  *  kp^     (Art.  S4), 
and  jp.+i-  *p,+i; 

•  •  "  "r~» 

m  like  manner,      ^- =--  ■•  --- ; 

p.-i  * 

•  •  ■■  > 

Hence  the  densities  p^p^,  p^  ...,  and  therefore  also  the  pres- 
8ures«Pi«^s9l>3*«M  form  a  geometrical  progression. 

Obs.  The  preceding  proposition  is  not  experimentally 
true,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  we  have  considered  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  the  same  at  all  heights  above  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  not  the  case ;  and,  secondly,  we  haye  neglected  to 
take  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity  as  we 
recede  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  For  small  heights,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  may  be  taken  as  approximately  true. 

36.  To  esrplain  the  method  of  finding  the  difference  of 
altitude  of  two  stations  above  the  eartVs  surface  by  means  of  the 
barometer^ 

Hiet  X  be  height  in  feet  of  one  station  above  the  earth's  surface, 
w  the  other 

We  may  suppose  the  atmosphere  to  consist  of  strata  of  one 
foot  thick,  throughout  each  of  which  the  pressure  is  the  same, 
but  that  in  passing  from  one  to  another  of  them  the  pressure 
diminishes  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Let  r  be  the  ratio 
of  this  progression,  then  (making  r  «  l  in  the  last  article), 

1  -r-f ;  .-.  r-l-f. 

k  k 
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Again,  let  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  two  Btaiions 
be  h  h\  which  will  be  proportional  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sures at  the  two  stations ; 

•  A'     r^      V       */      ' 
taking  logarithms,  log  p  -  (»  -  ar*)  log  1 1  -  r) » 

or  J?  —a? 


^i'-t) 


which  formula,  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  will  give 
us  the  difference  of  height  of  the  two  stations,  measured  in 
feet*. 

Obs.     The  preceding  investigation  explains  the  principles 

*  The  student  who  u  acquainted  with  the  exponential  theorem  (see  £s,  6,  p.  9i)  mtf 
•olve  this  problem  eompletelj,  as  follows : 

Lrt  the  thickness  of  the  stcata  be  t,  and  let  mr,  nr  be  the  heights  of  the  two  stationsi 
and  gf  the  difference  of  their  heights,,  so  that 

jVB(m— n)r, 

then  J.-(l-€x)— -(1-|t;t 


the  binomial  theorem. 

Now  make  T»0,  i.e.  suppose  the  strata  to  be  indefinitely  thin ; 
h  g      y  f  g^ 

B  tf   *  ( where  e  s  2.718281 8 )  b j  the  exponential  theorem ; 

taking  logarithms, 

log^«-*|log«, 

or  »as-~«*  • 
^log* 


n- 
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of  finding  heights  by  barometrical  observations,  but  requires 
many  corrections  in  practice  to  enable  us  to  obtain  accurate 
tesults.  The  decrease  of  the  earth^s  attraction,  and  the 
change  of  temperature,  in  ascending  above  the  earth's  surface* 
give  rise  to  the  two  most  important  corrections.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  pressure  of  the  vapour 
nrhich  is  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  and  which  will  cause  the 
observed  height  of  the  barometer  to  be  an  erroneous  indica- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Even  taking  every  precaution  too  much  reliance  must 
not  be  placed  upon  barometric  determination  of  heights, 
except  as  a  differential  process  for  stations  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other.  For  barometric  measurements,  as 
Sir  J.  Herschel  observes,  *^  rely  in  their  application  on  the 
assumption  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmospheric  strata 
over  the  whole  globe,  which  is  very  far  from  being  their 
actual  state.  Winds,  especially  steady  and  general  currents 
sweeping  over  extensive  continents,  undoubtedly  tend  to  pro- 
duce some  degree  of  conformity  in  the  curvature  of  these 
strata  to  the  general  form  of  the  land  surface,  and  therefore 
to  g^ve  an  undue  elevation  to  the  mercurial  column  at  some 
joints.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  localities  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  a  permanent  depression  of  the  barome- 
ter prevails  to  the  astonishing  extent  of  nearly  an  inch,  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  Ermann  in  Siberia, 
and  of  Boss  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  is  probably  a  result  of 
the  same  cause,  and  may  be  conceived  as  complementary  to 
an  undue  habitual  elevation  in  other  regions. " 

In  default  of  a  barometer,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  determined  by  observing  the  temperature  at  which 
'  water  will  boiL  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  temperature 
at  which  water  will  boil  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  upon  the  height  of  the  barometer  (Art.  46) ; 
and  conversely,  the  height  of  the  barometer  may  be  inferred 
from  the  observed  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  computing  heights  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  put  in  a  convenient  practical  form, 
bat  not  involving  all  corrections  which  might  be  applied:  it 
is  giyen  in  this  form  by  Button. 
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The  fonnula  lOOOO  log  ~  will  g^ve  the  altitude  in  fathoms, 

in  the  meaa  tanpentture  of  31®  Fahrenheit  (Art  iS) ;  and  f<^ 
erery  degree  of  the  thennometer  above  that,  the  result  must 
be  increased  by  so  many  times^  its  435^  part ;  h!  being  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lower  station,  and  A  at  the 
higher.  The  practical  mediod  of  applying  this  formida  may 
be  expressed  in  words  by  the  firilowing  rules : 

(i)  Obsenre  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  two 
stations:  obsenre  also  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer,  sbo 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  by  means  of  another 
thermometer  detached  from  the  barometer. 

(2)  Let  the  observations  at  the  upper  and  lower  statioa 
be  made  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  may  be.  And  let  the 
observed  altitudes  of  the  barometer  be  reduced  to  the  same 
temperature,  that  is,  reduced  to  what  they  would  have  bctt 
if  the  temperature  at  the  two  stations  had  been  the  same; 
this  may  be  done  by  augmenting  the  height  of  the  mercuy 
in  the  colder  temperature,  or  diminishing  that  in  the  warmv 
-temperature,  by  its  9600^  part  for  every  d^^ree  of  differenee 
between  the  two ;  and  the  altitudes  of  the  mercury  so  cor- 
rected  are  what  are  signified  by  h  and  hi  i|i  the  above 
formula. 

(S)  Take  from  a  table  of  logarithms  calculated  to  7 
places  of  decimals  the  logarithms  of  the  two  heights  of  the 
barometer  so  corrected,  and  subtract  the  less  from  the 
greater,  cutting  off  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  remainder 
three  places  of  decimals ;  the  number  to  the  left  «lf  the 
decimal  point  will  represent  the  result  in  fathoms. 

(4)     This  result  however  must  be  corrected  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations  as  follows: 
•take  half  the  sum  of  the  two  temperatures  indicated  by  the 
detached  thermometers  as  the  mean  temperature;    and  fir 
every  degree  by  which  this  differs  fi:om .  the  standard  tein- 
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perature  of  dl^,  take  so  many  times  the  435^  part  of  the 
namber  of  fathoms  above  found,  and  add  them  to  that  niun- 
ber  if  the  mean  temperature  be  more  than  31®,  subtract  them 
if  less. 


THE  AIR-PUMP, 

In  many  scientific  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  vessels  made  use  of.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  air-pump*;  there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  effect 
a  more  complete  exhaustion  than  others,  but  none  are  capable 
of  producing  a  perfect  vacuum.  We  shall  describe  two  con- 
structions. 


37.     Hawkabee's  or  the  common  Air-pump, 

JB,  Ay  are  two  hollow  cylinders, 
communicating  at  their  lower  extremities  by 
a  pipe  with  a  strong  vessel  or  receiver,  from 
which  it  is  required  to  exhaust  the  air; 
Jff,  "Bl  are  valves  opening  upwards;  C,  C 
pistons  fitted  to  rods  which  are  worked  by 
means  of  a  toothed  wheel  £,  and  contain- 
ing valves  also  opening  upwards. 

Suppose  the  piston  C  to  be  in  its  highest  position,  and 
therefore  C  in  its  lowest,  and  suppose  the  density  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver  to  be  that  of  atmospheric  air ;  then  when  C 
descends  and  C  rises,  the  valve  B  closes,  and  C  opens  because 
the  pressure  below  becomes  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric 
fur ;  also  B!  opens  and  C  ds  dosed,  and  the  air  which  before 
occupied  the  receiver  now  occupies  the  receiver  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylinder  JUSl ^  and  is  therefore  rarefied.  At 
each  stroke  a  similar  rarefaction  takes  place.;  and  thus  the 
air  in  the  receiver  is  gradually  exhausted. 


Tbe  first  mii-pump  was  constructed  by  Otto  Gaericke  of  Magdeburg  in  1654 ;  it 
»  Terjr  rude  and  inconvenient  instrument,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  Boyle  independently  and  almost  simultaneously  produced 
in  England  a  more  convenient  instrument. 
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38.  To  find  the  densiiy  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  after  n 
iume  of  the  wheel 

Let  J,  B  be  the  capacities  of  the  receiver  and  of  each 
of  the  cylinders  respectively,  p^  the  density  of  the  air  after 
n  turns,  p  the  density  of  atmospheric  air.  Then  after  one 
turn  the  air  which  occupied  previously  the  space  A  occupies 
the  space  A  •¥  B\ 

•••  p\{^  +  iff)  -  pA,  orpi  m  p^ — ^; 


simikrly,  pi{A  +  B)m  p^A,  or  p^m  p 


and  so  generally,  p.  -*  p 


A 


(A  +  B) 


f 


(^  +  sy 


39.  In  air-pumps,  which,  as  in  the  above  construction, 
have  the  pistons  open  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  have  two  pistons ;  for  if  there  were  only  one,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  it  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  work 
the  pump :  by  having  two,  as  described,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  pistons  is  in  equilibrium,  and  the  only  resistance 
to  be  overcome  is  that  arising  from  friction. 


40.     SmeatorCe  Air-pump, 

AB  is  a  hollow  cylinder  communicating  with 
the  receiver  by  a  pipe  BC\  £  is  a  valve  opening 
upwards ;  a  piston  works  in  AB^  having  the  valve 
D  opening  upwards ;  and  the  cylinder  is  closed  by 
a  plate,  having  a  valve  A  also  opening  upwards. 

Suppose  the  piston  in  its  lowest  position; 
when  it  rises  the  valve  B  opens,  D  shuts,  and  the 
air  which  occupied  the  cylinder  is  expelled  through 
A ;  when  the  piston  descends,  A  closes,  D  opens, 
B  closes,  and  by  raising  it  again  the  air  occupying 
the  cylinder  is  again  expelled,  and  so  on. 


B 


t 


41.     To  find  the  deneiiy  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  cffUr 
aeeenie  of  the  piston. 
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Let  A,  B  be  the  capacities  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder 
respectively ;  p  the  density  of  atmospheric  air,  p^  the  density 
after  n  ascents  of  the  piston.  Then  after  one  ascent,  the 
air  which  occupied  the  space  A  occupies  the  space  A  ^  B ; 

.-.  pi  ( J  +  5)  «  pAy  or  pi^  p  -7—~g » 


similarly. 


A* 
p2{A  +  B)^p,A,  orpt^p^^^^y, 


and  so  generally, 

A^ 

P^^PiJVB)"' 

42.  In  this  pump  only  one  cylinder  is  required,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston  not  being  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Also  the  exhaustion  producible  is  much 
greater  than  by  Hawksbee*s  construction,  because  the  valve 
D  not  being  exposed  to  the  air  will  open  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  the  valves  C,  C  in  the  former  case,  which  are  so 
exposed. 

43.  The  valves  in  these  pumps  are  usually  formed  of  a 
small  triangular  piece  of  oil  silk,  fastened  by  the  corners  over 
an  aperture  in  a  brass  plate.  The  receivers  are  glass  vessels 
of  a  bell  form,  which  stand  upon  a  brass  plate,  through  which 
the  pipe  enters  which  communicates  with  the  cylinder  or  cy- 
linders ;  the  junction  of  the  receiver  with  the  brass  plate  is 
made  air-tight  with  some  greasy  substance,  or  sometimes  a 
disk  of  leather  is  interposed.  This  form  of  the  receiver  is 
necessary  for  strength,  since  after  a  few  ascents  of  the  piston 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  very  considerable : 
if  a  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  both  endS)  be  placed  upon  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  a  piece  of  glass  laid  horizontally 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  a  few  turns  of  the  pump 
will  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  glass  with  violence. 

ON  THE  THERMOMETER. 

44.  The  thermometer  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  hydro- 
statical  instrument ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have  had  frequently 

29 
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to  speak  of  the  temperature  of  fluids,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  instrument  by  means  of  which  temperature  is  measured. 
The  effect  of  heat  is  to  expand  bodies  under  its  influence; 
this  property  of  bodies  is  taken  advantage  of  to  measure  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

45.  The  common  thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube* 
of  small  uniform  bore,  closed  at  one  end  and  terminating  in  a 
bulb  at  the  other,  which  together  with  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  mercury  * ;  the  part  of  the  tube  not  occupied  b; 
mercury  is  a  vacuum.  The  actual  filling  of  the  tube  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  practical  difficulty,  but  the  method  of 
doing  it  will  not  be  entered  upon  here.  A  graduated  scale  is 
attached  to  the  tube:  when  the  thermometer  is  exposed  to 
heat  the  mercury  expands  and  rises  in  the  tube ;  the  degree 
of  its  expansion  is  known  by  the  graduated  scale. 

46.  The  scale  is  graduated  as  follows.  The  thermo- 
meter being  immersed  in  melting  snow,  a  mark  is  made  op- 
posite to  the  surface  of  the  mercury :  this  is  the  freexwg 
point*  The  thermometer  is  next  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water  boiling  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  and  a  mark 
is  made  opposite  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  this  case; 
this  is  the  boiling  point.  The  interval  between  these  two 
points  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  called  degrmi 
in  the  centigrade  thermometer  the  freezing  point  is  called  0^ 
and  the  boiling  100^:  in  Fahrenheit's,  the  scale  commonly 
used  in  this  country,  the  former  is  marked  as  32^  and  the 
latter  212*. 

The  centigrade  graduation  is  incomparably  better  than  that 
of  Fahrenheit,  depending  as  it  does  upon  a  simple  intelligible 
principle,  while  that  of  Fahrenheit  is  based  upon  an  exploded 
error.  Fahrenheit,  of  Amsterdam,  the  first  who  constructed 
mercurial  thermometers,  produced  a  very  intense  degree  of 
cold  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sea  salt,  and  erro- 
neously imagining  this  to  be  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
possible,  he  marked  it  upon  his  scale  as  zero ;  his  other  limit 
was  the  boiling  of  mercury,  and  this  he  marked  as  600* ;  and 
thus  the  freezing  point  for  water,  the  most  obvioiis  zero  p<wit 

*  Or  with  coloured  Bpiiit  of  wine. 
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of  s^duation,  is  S«".  It  is  curious  that  the  force  of  habit 
should  be  su£Scient  to  prevent  the  universal  introduction  of 
the  centigrade  system. 

47.  To  compare  the  scales  of  two  differently  graduated 
thermometers. 

Let  C^  and  JF^  denote  the  number  of  degrees  indicated 
under  the  same  circumstances  by  a  centigrade  and  a  Fah- 
renheit's scale.  Then  F^  -  32®  is  the  number  of  degrees  Fah- 
renheit above  the  freezing  point.  Now  a  degree  centigrade 
measures  one  hundredth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  freezs- 
ing  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  degree  Fahrenheit  measures 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  the  distance ; 

100      ^  ^180 

or   C--(F-82); 

a  formula  by  means  of  which  we  can  deduce  the  reading  of 
one  scale  from  that  of  the  other. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  comparison  of  any 
two  scales. 

* 

48.  We  can  now  reduce  any  question  involving  con- 
siderations of  temperature  to  numbers ;  for  if  we  speak  of 
t  degrees  of  temperature,  we  mean  that  the  mercury  in  a 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  question 
would  stand  at  t  degrees  above  the  zero  point. 

f^or  instance,  in  the  case  of  elastic  fluids  we  have  found 
(Art.  34,  Cor.)  that  p  '^  kp,  provided  the  temperature  is  con- 
stant; when  the  temperature  varies,  the  following  is  the 
formula  given  by  experiment, 

p  -  i/o  (1  +  at), 

where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  and  a  a  small  quan- 
tity, the  value  of  which  is  found  by  experiment.  The  value 
of  a  is  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  gases. 

29—2 
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ON  THE  SIPHON. 

49.  The  siphon  is  a  bent  tube 
ABC  open  at  both  ends.  Let  the 
tube  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  the 
shorter  leg  inserted  into  a  vessel  of 
fluid  which  it  is  required  to  empty, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  other  leg 
closed.  Let  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  meet  the  two  legs  of  the 
siphon  in  A  and  D  respectively,  then  there  will  be  equi- 
librium, provided  the  height  of  B  above  AD  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  a  column  of  water  the  weight  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  pressure  at  A  will  be 
equal  to  that  at  D ;  consequently  the  pressure  on  the  end  C, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  closed,  is  greater  than  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  therefore  if  the  tube  be  opened  the 
fluid  will  descend :  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  will  cause  it  to  rise  in  the  shorter  leg,  and  thus  a 
continuous  stream  will  be  produced,  which  will  only  cease 
when  the  surface  of  the  fluid  has  descended  to  the  extremity 
of  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon. 

The  limit  of  the  height  of  B  above  the  level  of  the  sn^ 
face  of  the  fluid  is  about  54  feet. 

The  principle  of  the  siphon  enables  us  to  expliun  the 
phenomenon  of  intermitting  springs.  Suppose  a  siphon  to  be 
introduced  into  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the  highest  point  B  of 
the  siphon  not  being  the  highest  point  of  the  vessel  but  any 
point  in  its  side ;  and  suppose  that  we  pour  water  into  tbe 
vessel ;  it  will  rise  within  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  as  well 
as  in  the  vessel  round  about  it,  until  the  level  of  the  water  is 
higher  than  J?,  it  will  then  begin  to  run  down  through  the 
longer  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
vessel  is  emptied.  If  then  we  cause  water  to  percolate  slowly 
into  a  vessel  furnished  with  a  siphon  as  above  described,  we 
shall  have  this  result,  that  there  will  be  an  intermitting  flow 
of  water  from  the  longer  leg  of  the  siphon ;  for  the  vessel 
will  continue  to  fiU  until  the  level  of  the  water  is  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  siphon,  the  vessel  will  then  be  emptied 
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by  the  siphon,  then  it  will  begin  .to  fill  again,  and  the  process 
will  be  repeated.  Now  the  conditions  here  assigned  may  be 
easily  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  an  internal  cavity  in  a  rock  or 
hill,  out  of  which  there  may  be  a  tortuous  fissure  forming  a 
natural  siphon,  and  if  there  be  other  fissures  through  which 
the  cavity  can  gradually  fill  with  water^and  if  lastly  the  fissures 
supplying  the  reservoir  have  free  communication  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  intermit- 
ting stream  of  water  from  the  opening  of  the  siphon-shaped 
fissure  will  be  satisfied. 


ON  PUMPS. 

50.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of 
water  is  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it 
above  its  level.  The  machine  by  means  of  which  this  is 
efiTected,  is  called  a  pump;  we  shall  describe  two  principal 
kinds. 

The  Common  Pump, 

51.  AB  is  a  cylinder,  having  its 
lower  end  closed  with  a  valve  B  opening 
upward,  and  connected  by  means  of  a 
pipe  BC  with  the  water  which  is  to  be 
raised.  A  piston,  containing  a  valve  jD 
opening  upwards,  is  worked  in  the  cylin- 
der by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  and  a 
handle. 

Suppose  the  piston  to  be  in  its  lowest 
position;  then,  when  it  is  raised,  the 
valve  B  opens  and  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  in  the  cylinder  and  pipe,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without 
being  greater  than  the  pressure  within 
the  pipe,  the  water  rises,  and  it  continues 
to  rise  until  the  pressure  within  and 
without  become  equal.  When  the  piston 
descends,  the  valve  D  opens,  and  the  air 
within  the  cylinder  escapes;  when  it  is 
raised,  the  former  process  is  repeated,  and 
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80  on  until  the  water  rises  to  the  level  of  the  pipe  £,  from 
which  it  escapes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  BC  must  not  be  greater 
than  the  height  of  a  column  of  water,  the  weight  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  that  is,  than  about  34 
feet. 

52.  The  common  pump  is  limited  in  respect  of  the 
height  to  which  it  can  raise  water ;  but  we  can  raise  water 
to  any  height  by  means  of  the  forcing  pump ;  it  is  by  this 
means  that  cisterns  at  the  higher  part  of  houses  are  supplied. 


D 
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The  Forcing  Pump, 

53.  AB  is  a  cylinder,  having  at  its 
lower  end  a  valve  B  opening  upwards, 
and  connected  by  a  pipe  BC  with  the 
water  to  be  raised.  From  the  lower  part 
of  AB  a  pipe  EF  communicates  with  the 
cistern  to  be  filled,  and  this  pipe  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  E  opening  upwards. 
2>  is  a  solid  piston  which  works  in  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  and 
handle. 

Suppose  the  piston  to  be  in  its  lowest 
position;  then,  when  it  is  raised,  the 
valve  B  opens  and  the  valve  E  is  closed, 
and  consequently  a  partial  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced within  the  cylinder  and  pipe ;  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without 
being  thus  greater  than  that  within  the 
pipe*  the  water  within  rises,  and  continues 
to  rise  until  the  pressures  within  and  with- 
out are  equal.      Let  the  piston  be  now 

made  to  descend  and  the  process  repeated,   

until  the  water  has  risen  above  the  top  of 
the  pipe ;  then  when  D  descends,  the  water  in  the  cylinder, 
not  being  able  to  return  on  account  of  the  valve  B^  is  forced 
up  the  pipe  EF,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  valve  E. 
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This  process  may  be  continued,  and  by  this  means  water 
may  be  raised  to  any  elevation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  common  pump,  the  height  of  the 
Talve  B  above  the  level  of  the  water  must  not  exceed  34  feet. 


B 


The  Fire-engine, 

54.     The   fire-engine    consists    of  B 

two  forcing  pumps,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  forced  into  an  air-vessel 
ABC,  from  which  the  water  can  escape 
by  the  pipe  ED.  The  air  in  the 
vessel  being  compressed  by  the  water, 
which  is  forced  in  by  the  pumps,  exerts 
a  continuous  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  BC^  by  which  it  is  driven 
violently  and  in  a  continuous   stream  K 

through  the  pipe  BD.    A  flexible  tube     IXI ^H 

is  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  ED,  by  means  of  which 
the  stream  of  water  can  be  made  to  play  in  any  direction. 


ON  THE  DIVING-BELL. 

55.  The  diving-bell  is  a  heavy  chest,  which  is  suspended 
by  a  rope,  and  which  has  its  lower  side  open.  If  the  bell  be 
lowered  into  the  water,  the  air  within  the  bell  will  prevent  the 
water  from  filling  it,  and  consequently  persons  sitting  on  a 
seat  inside  will  be  enabled  to  breathe  at  considerable  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  practice  the  diving-bell  is  furnished  with  a  flexible  pipe 
communicating  through  the  top  of  the  bell  with  the  interior, 
by  means  of  which  fresh  air  can  be  pumped  in,  and  the  in- 
terior thus  kept  as  free  from  water  as  we  please,  while  at 
the  same  time  fresh  air  is  furnished  for  the  respiration  of 
the  divers. 

Let  B  be  the  volume  of  air  contained  by  the  bell,  Bg  the 
volume  it  contains  when  at  the  depth  z  below  the  surface, 
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A  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  the  weight  of  which  equals 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  then  (by  Arts.  10  and  34) 

B^         h 


B       h  +  z 

The  diving-bell  is  extensively  applied  in  submarine  opera- 
tions ;  the  raising  of  the  wreck  of  the  Koyal  George  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr  Hallej, 
who  explained  its  defects  and  suggested  remedies  for  them. 
The  greatest  inconvenience  in  its  application  arises  from  the 
painful  pressure  upon  the  ears  of  the  diver ;  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  cavities  in  the  ear  opening  outwards,  and  that 
by  pores  so  small,  as  not  to  give  admission  to  the  air  itself, 
unless  they  be  distended  by  a  considerable  force.  Hence  on 
the  first  descent  of  the  bell,  a  pressure  is  felt  which  soon  be- 
comes painful,  until  it  is  relieved  by  the  sensation  of  something 
bursting  within  the  ear ;  as  the  bell  descends  lower  the  pain 
is  renewed,  and  relieved  in  like  manner.  In  Dr  Halley's 
experiment  a  diver  attempted  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  effect 
by  putting  paper  into  his  ears ;  the  result  was  that  the  paper 
was  driven  into  the  ears  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  with  diffi- 
culty extracted  by  medical  aid. 


ON  BRAMAH'S  PRESS. 

56.  The  principle  of  the  equal  transmission  of  fluid 
pressure  in  all  directions,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
increasing  the  total  pressure  on  a  surface  to  any  extent  by 
increasing  the  surface,  supply  us  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
one  of  the  most  powerful  machines  in  use,  the  application 
of  which  to  the  purpose  of  producing  enormous  pressure  or 
tension  is  extremely  valuable.  One  of  its  most  interest- 
ing applications  has  been  to  the  raising  of  the  tubular  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits. 
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A  solid  cylinder  E  works 
through  a  water-tight  collar  in  the 
end  of  the  strong  hollow  cylinder 
AB ;  the  latter  is  connected  by 
a  pipe,  having  a  valve  B  open- 
ing inwards,  with  another  strong 
cylinder  CD,  which  with  the  solid 
cylinder  FG  acting  as  a  piston 
forms  a  forcing  pump.  Suppose 
the  machine  to  be  used  for  com- 
pressing a  bale  of  goods  L  ;  then 
the  bale  is  placed  upon  Ey  and 
is  pressed  by  it  against  the  very 
strong  framework  HK. 

When  the  pump  is  worked 
the  water  is  forced  through  By 
which  pressing  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  E  causes  it  to  rise,  and  to  compress  L ;  and  the 
pressure  may  be  increased  by  continuing  to  work  the 
pump,  the  force  with  which  the  piston  FG  descends  at 
each  stroke  being  multiplied  in  its  effect  upon  L  by  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  piston  E  to  that  of  the 
piston  FG. 

The  pressure  may  be  immediately  relieved,  by  allowing 
the  water  in  AB  to  escape  by  a  cock  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LfCt  r  and  B  be  the  radii  of  the  cylinders  FG  and  E 
respectively,  p  the  pressure  referred  to  a  unit  of  surface  in 
the  fluid  within  the  press,  P  the  force  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pump-handle,  A  and  a  the  distances  of  the 
fulcrum  of  the  pump-handle  from  the  extremity  at  which  P 
acts  and  the  other  extremity  respectively,  W  the  pressure  on 
the  cylinder  E ;  then 

TT-jpTri?", 
and  PA  '^  pirr*af 


•  • 
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This  formula  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  the  machine ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  result 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities. 


ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE*. 

57^  The  account  which  we  shall  here  give  of  the  stetm- 
engine  will  be  exceedingly  brief;  we  shall  in  fiict  con^der  it 
principally  as  a  hydrostatical  machine,  whereas  the  complete 
view  of  it  woold  represent  it  as  involving  the  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  would  require  a  description  of  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contrivances  which  would  here  be  out  of  ])lace. 
It  has  only  been  by  degrees  that 
the  steam-engine  has  attained  to 
its  present  perfection ;  we  shall  de- 
scribe it  as  it  was  completed  by' 
James  Watt,  to  whose  genius  the 
most  important  of  the  contrivances 
are  due. 

C  is  a  piston  working  in  a 
cylinder  AB^  the  rod  CD  which 
communicates  the  motion  of  the 
piston  to  the  machinery  passing 
through  a  steam-tight  collar  at  A. 
At  E  and  F  two  pipes,  which 
communicate  with  the  boiler,  enter 
the  cylinder ;  suppose  one  of  these 
to  be  open  to  the 'boiler  and  not 
the  other,  (in  the  figure  the  lower 
pipe  is  open  to  the  boiler,  the 
upper  not,}  then  the  steam  rush- 
ing in  through  F  below  the  piston  wiU  drive  it  up;  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  stroke,  suppose  this 
arrangement  reversed,  that  is,  £  to  be  opened  to  the  boiler 
and  F  not ;  then  the  steam  rushing  in  above  the  piston  will 

*  It  in  quite  impossible  to  gire  an  adequate  yiew  of  the  steam-engine  within  tbe  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  article :  tbe  student  is  recommended  to  consult  a  worktrest- 
ing  of  the  Steam-engine  and  its  applications  in  deUil  j  probably  the  Rudimeniary  TVvs- 
iiie  in  Weale*s  series  will  be  found  sufficient. 
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drive  it  downward,  and  the  steam  which  is  below  the  piston 
will  escape  through  F  either  into  the  outer  air  or  into  a  vessel 
provided  for  the  purpose,  it  being  so  contrived  that  the 
arrangement  which  opens  E  to  the  boiler  cuts  off  the  com- 
munication of  F.  If  this  alternate  opening  of  the  pipes  be 
effected  l^  some  contrivance,  it  is  manifest  that  we  shall 
obtain  a  continuous  osciHating  motion  of  the  piston  C. 

The  contrivances  for  the  altemate  opening  of  the  pipes 
are  various ;  in  the  figure  we  have  represented  a  simple  and 
common  one.  6  is  a  steam-tight  box  which  is  made  to  slide 
up  and  down  by  mea:ns  of  the  rod  GH\  the  magnitude  of 
this  box  or  slide  is  such  that  when  one  pipe  is  just  covered 
the  other  is  just  uncovered,  and  while  one  of  the  steam-pipes, 
as  jP  in  the  figure,  is  uncovered  by  it,  the  other  (J^  communi- 
cates through  it  with  the  vent-pipe  K.  IS  then  the  rod  HG 
has  exactly  the  reverse  motion  of  the  rod  CD^  so  that  one 
shall  rise  when  the  other  falls,  it  is  evident  that  what  was 
required  will  be  done. 

The  oscillatory  motion  of  the  rod  CD  is  converted  into  a 
rotatory  motion  as  follows.  The  extremity  D  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  system  of  rods  with  one  end  of  a  beam,  which 
works  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  its 
middle  point.  This  system  of  rods  is  known  under  the  name 
of  parallel  motion^  and  was  devised  by  Watt ;  the  ingenuity  of 
the  contrivance  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  a  connection 
is  effected  between  the  point  D  which  moves  in  a  straight 
line,  and  the  extremity  of  the  beam  which  describes  an  arc  of 
a  circle*  The  other  extremity  of  the  beam  is  made  by  means 
of  a  crank  to  turn  a  heavy  wheel,  called  the  flywheel;  this 
wheel  performs  a  very  important  Amotion,  for  its  momentum 
is  such  as  to  carry  the  machinery  past  certain  positions,  known 
as  the  dead  points^  and  also  to  equalize  the  motion  throughout. 
The  use  of  such  a  wheel  is  not  peculiar  to  the  steam-engine, 
but  is  applied  to  many  common  machines,  as  for  instance  the 
knife-grinder's  wheel  and  the  turning  lathe. 

The  motion  of  the  rod  HG  is  produced  by  an  excentric 
crank  upon  the  axis  of  the  flywheel. 

The  steam,  when  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cylinder, 
through  the  pipe  K^  may  be  permitted  either  to  escape  into 
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the  outer  air,  or  else  to  flow  into  a  closed  Teasel  in  which  it  is 
condensed,  and  the  water  formed  by  it  pumped  up  agam  iqto 
the  boiler  to  be  reconverted  into  steam. 

In  the  former  case  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  piston,  and  must  be  overcome  by  the 
greater  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  opposite  side :  hence,  in 
order  to  produce  a  given  effect,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam, 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  fuel  employed,  must  be 
much  greater  in  this  case,  than  when  the  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape  into  a  condenser ;  engines  on  the  former  construction 
are  called  High  Pressure^  on  the  latter  Low  Pressure  engines. 

The  high  pressure  engine  has  also  this  disadvantage,  that 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  cooled  by  being  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  when  the  steam  is  again  ad- 
mitted some  portion  is  condensed  and  rendered  ineffective. 

It  is  usual  to  cut  off  the  steam  before  the  piston  has 
attained  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  to  allow  the  stroke  to 
be  completed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  already  injected; 
by  this  arrangement  not  only  is  less  steam  required,  but  also 
the  motion  is  more  uniform. 

58.  An  earlier  and  imperfect  form  of  the  steam-engine 
was  the  atmoepherie  engine,  in  which  the  piston  was  driven  up 
by  steam,  and  a  vacuum  having  been  produced  below  it  by  an 
iiyection  of  cold  water  the  piston  was  driven  down  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure  above.  The  capital  defect  of  this  con- 
struction is,  that  the  cylinder  must  be  cooled  down  at  every 
stroke,  and  consequently  when  the  steam  is  again  admitted 
a  very  large  quantity  is  condensed,  and  there  is  an  immense 
waste  of  fuel.  This  construction  has  consequently  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 
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1.  The  science  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  explain 
the  principles  is  known  as  that  of  common  or  geometrical 
optics,  in  contradistinction  from  physical  optics ;  in  this  latter 
science,  we  endeavour  by  means  of  a  simple  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  light,  to  connect  and  account  for 
the  various  phenomena  presented  to  us;  in  the  former,  we  are 
principally  employed  in  tracing,  by  mathematical  calculation, 
the  results  of  certain  experimental  laws.  Hence,  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  in  the  following  pages,  will  be  equally  sound, 
whatever  physical  theory  be  adopted,  and  the  subject  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  one  of  pure  geometry. 

2.  From  a  bright  object  light  emanates  in  all  directions, 
and  this  light  we  may  conceive  to  be  made  up  of  rays,  intend- 
ing by  the  term  ray  to  express  the  smallest  quantity  of  light 
which  can  proceed  in  any  direction ;  and  we  reason  concern- 
ing rays,  as  though  they  were  geometrical  lines.  In  like 
manner,  an  object  to  be  a  source  of  light  must  be  of  finite, 
though  it  may  be  of  very  small  dimensions;  but  we  shall  con- 
sider a  bright  point  which  is  a  source  of  light  as  a  geometri* 
cal  point. 

3.  Any  substance  which  allows  the  transmission  of  light 
through  it  is  called  a  medium.  Light  may  proceed  either 
through  a  medium  or  in  vacuum. 

4.  An  assemblage  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous 
point  is  called  a  pencil  of  rays.  The  pencils  which  we  shall 
consider  will  be  conical,  and  the  axis  of  the  cone  will  be  called 
the  axis  of  the  pencil. 

A  conical  pencil  may  consist  either  of  divergent  or  con- 
verg^ent  rays :  if  the  rays  are  proceeding  from  a  luminous 
point,  the  pencil  is  divergent ;  if  the  rays  are  proceeding  from 
8ome  source  of  light  towards  a  point,  it  is  convergent ;  if  the 
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rays  are  parallel,  the  pencil  is  neither   divergent  nor  con- 
vergent. 

6.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  proceeding  in  a  uniform  me- 
dium or  in  vacuum,  its  direction  is  rectilinear,  but  when  it  is 
incident  upon  the  surface  of  a  medium,  it  is  in  general  divided 
into  three  parts, 

(1)  One  portion  is  reflected  according  to  a  regular  law, 
and  fof ms  the  reflected  ray  ; 

(2)  Another  portion  enters  the  medium  according  to  a 
regular  law,  and  forms  the  transmitted  or  refracted  ray ; 

(8)  A  third  part  is  scattered,  that  is,  reflected  in  all 
directions  without  any  regular  law. 

The  first  two  portions  mentioned  are  those  with  which  we 
shall  be  hereafler  concerned,  the  third  part  is  that  which 
renders  the  surfaces  of  bodies  ordinarily  visible. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  looking  at  the  surface  of  a 
well  polished  mirror,  then  the  effect  of  the  mirror  is  only  to 
reflect  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it  from  various  objects, 
and  we  shall  not  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  mirror 
itself,  but  if  there  be  any  speck  upon  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
this  speck  will  sccUter  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  be- 
come visible  exactly  as  if  it  were  itself  a  luminous  object 
In  fact  when  rays  of  light  are  reflected,  or  refracted,  their 
directions  only  are  changed ;  but  when  a  pencil  of  light  is 
scattered,  the  object  which  scatters  it  becomes  virtually  a  new 
source  of  light. 

Besides  the  reflected,  refracted,  and  scattered  light,  there 
is  also  a  certain  portion  absorbed  by  the  medium. 

In  the  case-  of  polished  metallic  surfaces  and  some  others, 
the  reflected  ray  is  the  only  one  which  sensibly  exists ;  andt 
in  general,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  re- 
fracted rays,  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  incidence, 
and  also  with  the  nature  of  the  medium. 

6.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  upon  a  plane  surface, 
the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  line  perpendica- 
lar  to  the  surface,  or  the  normal  to  the  surface,  is  called  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  angles  which  the  reflected  and 
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refracted  ray  respectively  make  with  the  same  line  are  called 
the  angles  of  reflexion  and  refraction.  When  a  ray  is  incident 
on  a  curve  surface,  the  ray  will  be  reflected  or  refracted  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  fell  upon  the  plane  which  touches 
the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  angles  of  in* 
cidence,  reflexion,  and  refraction  are  those  which  the  incident, 
reflected,  and  refracted  ray  respectively  make  with  the  normal 
to  this  plane. 

7.     The  laws  of  reflexion  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  incident  and  reflected  ray  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence^  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  it. 

(2)  The  angles  of  incidence  and  refleafion  are  equal. 
And  the  following  are  the  laws  of  refraction : 

(1)  The  incident  and  refracted  ray  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  on  opposite  sides 
ofit. 

(2)  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bec^rs  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  a  ratio  dependent  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
media  between  which  the  refraction  takes  pUxce,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  lighlf^. 

According  to  this  last  law,  if  we  call  the  angle  of  incidence 
0,  and  that  of  refraction  (f/,  we  shall  have  sin  0  ■>  m  sin  0'» 
where  /x  is  a  quantity  independent  of  the  ang^e  of  incidence^ 
and  depending  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  media  and  of  the 
light ;  it  will  have  for  instance  a  certain  value  for  refraction 
from  vacuum  into  glass,  another  from  glass  into  water,  and 
so  on ;  also  it  will  have  one  value  for  red  light,  another  for 

*  The  true  Law  of  Refraction  wm  first  diseorered  bj  WiUebrard  Snell,  profesior 
of  Mathematics  at  Ijeyden ;  who  found  by  experiment,  that  the  cosecants  of  the  angles 
<»f  inddenoe  and  refraction  are  always  in  the  same  ratio.  The  discovery  was  at  first 
cnoneonsly  attributed  to  Des  Cartes.  Snell  was  bom  at  Leydea  in  1601,  became  pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  161S,  and  died  in  162fi» 
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green,  and  so  on.  The-  quantity  fi  is  called  the  refracti?e 
index,  and  is  greater  than  l  when  refraction  takes  place  from 
vacuum  into  a  medium,  and  in  general  is  greater  than  1  whea 
the  refraction  is  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  less 
than  1  when  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

.8.  These  laws  may  be  considered  as  depending  for  thdr 
truth  upon  experiment ;  in  a  treatise  on  Physical  Optica  they 
would  be  deductions  from  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  con* 
stitution  of  light,  but  in  a  treatise  like  the  present  they  may 
be  regarded  as  experimental  truths. 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  deduce  the  laws 
from  actual  observation,  and  with  proper  precautions  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy. 

a  c  Q' 


J)      ^ 

Take  a  rectangular  card,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
bisected  by  the  lines  AOB^  COD,  immerse  it  perpendicularly 
in  water  as  far  as  the  line  AB^  and  place  it  in  such  a  position 
that  a  very  small  beam  of  sunlight,  admitted  through  an  orifice 
in  a  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  may  be  incident  along  the 
line  QO  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  0. 

Then  a  portion  of  this  ray  will  be  observed  to  be  reflected 
in  such  a  direction  as  0(iy  and  on  measuring  CQ,  CQ^,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  equal :  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  QOC 
-  (iOC\  and  it  is  manifest  that  QO,  CO,  Q^O  are  in  the  same 
plane,  they  being  all  in  the  plane  of  the  card. 

Again,  a  ray  Oq  will  be  observed  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  water ;  this  is  the  refracted  ray,  and  is  manifestly  in  the 
same  plane  with  QO  and  OD ;  also  if  for  different  angles  of 
incidence  the  lines  CQ,  Dq  be  measured,  and  OQ,  Oq  com- 


.puted  from  them,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ratio 


CQ      Dq, 
OQ  '  Oq 
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th6  same,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  ray.  The  ratio 
however  will  not  be  the  same,  if  another  fluid  be  substituted 
for  water,  or  if  the  colour  of  the  light  be  varied. 

The  results  here  described  are  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  enunciated  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  experiments  may  be  made,  upon  principles  similar  to 
that  of  the  one  just  now  described,  sufficiently  numerous  and 
accurate  to  establish  the  laws  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
certainty.  But  besides  the  evidence  thus  arising  from  direct 
observation,  we  can  appeal  to  the  coincidence  with  fact  of 
the  results  of  calculations  founded  upon  these  laws ;  in  the 
case  of  reflexion,  for  instance,  a  method  of  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  law  of 
reflexion  which  has  been  enunciated,  and  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  the  truth  in  this  assumed  law  would  be  certain 
to  be  detected  in  a  long  course  of  observations*.  So  that  on 
the  whole  we  are  entitled  to  look  upon  the  laws  which  we 
have  enunciated  as  accurate  physical  laws. 

9.  Paop.  If  the  refractive  index  for  a  medium  (A)  u>hen 
light  is  incident  upon  it  from  vacuum  be  /u,  and  the  indent  for 
another  medium  (B)  under  the  same  circumstances  he  fi\  then 
when  light  proceeds  from  (B)  into  (A)    the   refractive  index 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  depends  upon  the  two 
following  experimental  laws : 

(1)  K  a  ray  of  light  proceed  from  a  point  P  to  another 
Q,  suffering  any  reflexions  or  refractions  in  its  course,  then  if 
it  be  incident  in  the  reverse  direction  from  Q  it  will  follow 
the  exactly  reverse  course  to  P. 

(2)  If  a  ray  pass  from  vacuum,  through  any  number  of 
media  having  their  surfaces  plane  and  parallel,  when  the  ray 
emerges  into  vacuum  its  direction  will  be  parallel  to  that 
which  it  had  before  incidence. 

Now  let  0  be  the  angle  of  incidence  from  vacuum  upon 
the  medium  B,  <f>  the  angle  of  refraction,  which  will  also  be 

*See  Attronomp,   Art  23. 
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the  angle  of  incidence  upon  the  medium  J.  Also  let  tf/'  be 
the  angle  of  refraction  into  A,  which  will  also  be  the  angle  of 
incidence  upon  the  second  bounding  surface  of  A  ;  and  by  the 
second  of  the  preceding  laws  the  angle  of  emergence  into 
vacuum  will  be  0.    Hence  we  shall  have 


sin  0  •  /a'  sin  0', 
and  by  the  first  of  the  above  laws, 

sin  0  »  /u  sin  0" ; 

•  .'•  sm  0  «i  ->  sm  0  ; 

which  proves  the  proposition. 

Coa.    If  the  refractive  index  from  vacuum  into  a  me- 
dium be  /u,  that  from  the  medium  into  vacuum  will  be  -  • 


ON  THE  CRITICAL  ANGLE. 

10.  Let  <f>  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray  within  a 
medium,  the  refractive  index  of  which  is  ^,  and  0'  the  an^^le 
of  refraction  into  vacuum ;  then 

sin  0  a    sin  <!>. 

From  this  formula  if  0  be  given  0'  may  be  found,  and  a 

1 

real  value  wiU  be  given  so  long  as  sin  0  is  less  than  ~  ;  but 

when  0  has  a  value  greater  than  that  determined  by  the  eqoa- 
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tion  dn  0  «  - ,  the  formula  fails  to  give  us  a  value  of  <b\  it 

beeomi^  in  fact  impossible,  because  the  sine  of  an  angle  can- 
not be  "greater  than  unity.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  of 
our  formula  we  have  recourse  to  experiment,  and  we  find  that 
in  reality  there  is  no  refracted  ray  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  greater  than  that  above  assigned,  the  ray  being  wholly  re- 
flected within  the  medium.     The  angle  of  which  the  sine  is 

-  is  called  the  critical  angle.     The  critical  angle  for  glass  is 

about  4i«45',  for  water  about  48^50'. 

This  internal  reflexion  at  the  surfaces  of  media  is  the 
most  complete  kind  of  reflexion,  that  is  to  say,  the  reflected 
light  is  more  nearly  equal  in  intensity  to  the  incident  than  in 
any  other  case.  The  critical  angle  is  sometimes  called  the 
angle  of  total  re/lemon.  Refraction  from  vacuum  into  a 
medium,  or  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  is  always 
possible. 

The  eflect  of  total  reflexion  may  be  easily  exhibited  by 
filling  a  common  drinking  glass  with  water,  and  holding  it 
above  the  level  of  the  eye;  if  we  then  look  upwards  through 
the  water,  we  shall  see  the  whole  surface  shining  as  with  a 
strong  metallic  reflexion.  The  most  remarkable  result  however 
18  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  vision  by  an  eye  imder 
water.  An  eye  so  situated  will  see  all  external  objects  through 
a  circular  aperture  of  about  97^  in  diameter  overhead ;  all 
objects  down  to  the  horizon  will  be  seen  in  this  space,  but 
those  near  to  the  horizon  much  distorted  and  contracted  in 
dimensions.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  circle  will  be  seen  the 
bottom  of  the  water  and  all  objects  in  the  water,  by  total 
reflexion  from  the  surface. 

11.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  eflect  pro- 
duced upon  the  form  of  a  small  pencil  of  rays,  when  reflected 
and  refracted  under  various  conditions :  the  breadth  of  the 
pencil  wiU,  in  general,  be  considered  indefinitely  small,  for  the 
sake  of  mathematical  convenience,  and  our  results  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  actual  case,  in 
which  the  breadth  of  pencils,  though  generally  very  small,  is 
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of  course  not  indefinitely  small ;  for  man  j  purposes  the  re- 
snlts  ire  shall  obtain  will  be  aa  useful,  as  if  the  approzimatHm 
had  not  been  made.  We  shall  first  consider  some  cases  of 
reflexion,  and  then  some  of  refraction. 


ON  REFLEXION  AT  A  SINGLE   SURFACE. 


Bj^l " 

f  Ml  C 


I.     A   Plane  Surface- 

12.     A  conical  peitcil  of  raya  ia  incident  upon  a  plane  re- 
flecting svrface;  to  determine  the  form  of  the  reflected  pencil. 

Let  AB  be  a  section  of  the 
surface  made  hj  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  passing 
through  the  luminous  point  Q, 
or  focus  of  incidence.  Draw 
Q2V  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, produce  it,  and  take 
Nq  -  NQ.  Let  QP  be  any  in- 
f»dent  ray,  join  qP  and  produce  B 

it  to  A ;  PB  will  be  the  reflected  ray. 

Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Then  in  the  tri- 
angles PQN,  PqN,  we  have  NQ  -  Nq,  PN  common,  and  the 
angles  QNPt  qNP  equal,  being  right  angles  ;  hence  the  angle 
QPN  -  qPN  -  APR :  therefore  also  angle  QPM  ~  RPM. 
ot  PR  is  the  reflected  ray. 

Hence  the  ray  QP  pro- 
ceeds after  reflexion  at  P,  as 
if  it  came  from  q ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  each 
other  ray,  therefore  all  the 
rays  after  reflexion  proceed  as 
if  they  came  from  q,  and  if 
the  incident  pencil  be  a  cone 
having  Q  for  its  vertex,  the 
reflected  will  also  be  a  cone  having   9  for  its  vertex.    An 
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incident  and  reflected  conical  pencil  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure. 

We  may  call  the  point  q  the  focus  of  reflexion ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  virtual  not  a  real  focus,  that  is  to 
say,  the  reflected  rays  proceed  not  actually,  but  only  a#  if 
they  came,  from  it.  So  also  the  line  qP,  i¥hich  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reflected  ray  PR^  may  be  called  a  virtual  ray. 

Since  the  rays  after  reflexion  proceed  from  q  as  before 
reflexion  from  Q,  q  is  sometimes  called  the  image  of  Q. 


13.  Parallel  rays,  reflected  at  a  plane  surface,  continue 
parallel. 

m 

(1)  Let  the  angles  of  incidence  be      ^    -^ 
in  the  same  plane. 

LfCt  GH  be  the  reflecting  surface ; 
ABs  CD  two  incident  rays,  BE,  DF 
the  corresponding  reflected  rays.  q 5 — jj*         u 

Then  ABG  =  EBH  and  CDG  =  FDH,  by  the  law  of 
reflexion.  And  ABG  »  CDG^  since  the  incident  rays  are 
parallel ;  therefore  EBH  «  FDH,  or  the  reflected  rays  are 
parallel. 

(2)  Let  the  angles  of  incidence  be  in  diflerent  planes. 

Let  AB^  CD  be  two  incident  rays ; 
BG,  DH  perpendiculars  to  the  reflect- 
ing surface  at  B  and  Z>;  join  BD\  and 
let  BE  be  the  reflected  ray  correspond- 
ing to  AB.  Also  let  DF  be  the  inter- 
section of  the  planes  EBD,  CDH. 

Then  BG,  DHhemg  perpendicular 
to  the  same  plane  are  parallel ;  (Euc.  xi.  6)  and  AB  is  parallel 
to  CD  by  hypothesis ;  therefore  the  angles  ABG,  CDH  are 
equal,  and  therefore  the  angles  of  reflexion  are  equal. 

Again,  since  AB,  BG  are  respectively  parallel  to  CD,  DH, 
the  planes  ABG,  CDH  are  parallel,  (Euc.  xi.  15) ;  and  they 
«re  intersected  by  the  plane  EBDF,  therefore  BE  is  parallel 
to   DF;  therefore  the   angles  GBE,  HDF  are  equal;  hut 
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GBE  is  the  angle  of  reflexion  for  fhe  ray  AB,  therefore 
HDF  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion  for  the  ray  CD. 
And  HDF  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  angle  of  inddence 
CDH ;  therefore  the  reflected  ray  corresponding  to  CD  is 
DF,  which  has  before  been  shewn  to  be  parallel  to  BE. 


IL     A  Spherical  Surface. 

14.  We  have  seen  that  howeyer  large  a  cone  of  rays  is 
incident  upon  a  plane  surface,  the  reflected  pencil  is  accu- 
rately conical ;  but  this,  it  is  easy  to  see,  will  not  be  the  case 
when  rays  are  incident  on  a  spherical  surface.  If,  howeyer, 
we  consider  the  vertical  angle  of  the  incident  conical  pencil 
to  be  indefinitely  small,  the  reflected  pencil  will  also  be 
conical,  and  it  will  be  our  business  now  to  investigate  the 
position  of  the  vertex  of  the  reflected  cone,  that  of  the  inci- 
dent being  given.  This  vertex  is  called  the  ffeometriealfocm^ 
alid  if  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  it  is  called  the  principal 
focus  of  the  mirror.  Also  if  Q  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays, 
q  the  geometrical  focus  of  the  reflected  rays,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  first  of  the  two  general  laws  quoted  in  Art.  9,  that 
if  q  be  made  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  Q  will  be  the  focus 
of  reflected  rays ;  hence  Q  and  q  are  called  with  reference  to 
each  other  conjugate  foci. 

In  those  cases  of  incidence  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider,  the  axis  of  the  small  incident  conical  peqcil  will  be 
supposed  to  be  normal  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  cobci- 
dent  with  the  line  joining  the  point  of  incidence  and  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  This  line  is  called  the  aans  of  the  eur- 
face,  and  incidence  of  this  kind  is  called  direct  incidence ;  so 
that  we  may  say,  that  incidence  is  direct  when  the  axis  of  the 
incident  pencil  and  that  of  the  surface  coincide.  Or  we  may 
say,  that  incidence  is  direct  when  the  axis  of  the  inddeot 
pencil  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  axis  of  the  incident  pencil  is  inclined  to  that  of 
the  reflector,  the  incidence  is  said  to  be  oblique. 

The  calculations  which  follow  will  all  refer  to  the  case  of 
direct  inddence. 
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IS.  Diverging  rays  are  ineident  igpon  a  eoneaw  epherioal 
re/Uetcr ;  to  find  the  geometrical  foeua. 

Let  BAff  be  a  section  of  the  reflector,  made  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  O  of  the  sphere ,  and  the  focus 
of  incidence  Q.  Let  QP  be  any  incident  ray,  QOA  the  axis 
of  the  conical  pencil :  join  OP,  and  make  OPq  -  OPQ,  then 

B 


Pq  is  the  reflected  ray ;  and  the  ultimate  position  of  9,  when 
jP  moTes  up  to  Af  will  be  the  geometrical  focus. 

We  haye,  by  Euclid,  vi.  3,  since  QPq  is  bisected  by  PO^ 

Pq     PQ 

qO"  QO' 

but  ultimately,  Pq ->  Aq,  and  PQmAQ; 

Aq      AQ 

•'•  qO^W 
If  we  denote  AQ  by  u,  Aq  by  v,  and  AO  by  r,  we  hare 

V  u 

r  —  v      t*  —  r  * 

r  r 

or  -  -  1  -  1  -  -  , 
V  u 

112 
or  -  +  -  -  -  • 
V      u     r 

This  equation  determines  v,  when  u  is  given. 

16.     Ths  same  proposition  far  a  cohveof  surface* 

In  this  case  we  must  draw  PM,  to  make  with  OP  pro- 
duced to  N  the  angle  BPNm  QPN,  and  produce  RP  to  cut 
the  axis  in  q. 
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Then  since  the  external  ang^e  RPQ  of  the  trian^  i^q 
18  bisected  by  OPN,  therefore  by  Euclid,  ti.  A, 


Pq     PQ 
qO'^' 

•    dl      ^. 
*'  qO'  QO' 

« 

and  using  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  shall  have 

V  u 

r  -  r      «  +r' 

r  r 

or  —  1  B  1  +  ^  , 

V  u 

or - . 

V  u      r 

In  this  ease  the  foeus  q  is  virtual. 

17.  In  like  manner  we  might  investigate  the  cases  of 
incidence  of  converging  rays.  We  shall  find,  however,  that 
all  four  cases  may  be  brought  under  one  formula,  by  adopt- 
ing a  convention  respecting  the  sign  — ,  as  indicating  direc* 
tion,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  found  so  conve- 
nient in  other  subjects. 

It  will  be  found,  that,  if  we  suppose  light  to  proceed 
from  right  to  left  across  the  paper,  so  that  Q  is  on  the  right 
of  the  mirror  for  diverging  rays,  and  on  the  left  for  converg- 
ing, the  following  formulsa  will  result : 
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(1)     Concave  mirror,  diverging  rays  : 

112 

V  u      r 

(i)     Concave  mirror,  converging  rays : 

112 

V  u      r' 

(S)     Convex  mirror,  diverging  rays : 

I  1^        2 

V  u        r* 

(4)     Convex  mirror,  converging  rays  : 

II  2 

V  u        r' 

Now  let  us  adopt  this  convention,  that  lines  shall  be 
positive  or  negative,  according  as  they  are  measured  towards 
the  source  of  light,  or  in  the  opposite  direction ;  so  that  u 
will  be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  incident  rays 
are  divergent  or  convergent ;  v  will  be  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  the  reflected  rays  are  convergent  or  divergent ; 
and  r  will  be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  mirror  i^ 
concave  or  convex.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  pre- 
ceding formulae  will  all  be  embraced  in  the  following, 

J       1      2 

V  u      r' 

18.      By  making  t« «  qo  ,  in  the  formula 

1      1       2 
-  +  -«-, 

V      u      r 

we  find  that  t; «  - ,  which  shews  that  the  principal  focus  of 

a  mirror  is  half-way  between  the  mirror  and  the  centre  of  the 
spherical  surface  of  which  it  is  formed.  This,  however,  is  a 
sufficiently  important  proposition  to  deserve  a  separate  in« 
vestigation. 

To  find  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  mirror. 
Ijet    ^P  be  a  ray  of  light  parallel  to  ilO,  the  axis  of 
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the  mirror.     Join  PO,  O  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and 
make  qPO  »  OPQ,  then  Pq  is  the  reflected  ray  correspond- 


ing to  QPf  and  Ff  the  ultimate  position  of  q  when  P  moTes 
up  to  J,  is  the  principal  focus. 

Then  the  angle  qPO «  OPQ  «  qOP,  since  O7,  PQ  are 
parallel; 

..Pq^qO\ 

and  this  being  always  true,  AF  •  FO ; 

.\  AF^  — . 

2 

A  similar  demonstration  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
convex  mirror. 

AF  is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror,  and  is  fire* 

f 
quently  denoted  by  the  letter/;  so  that/a  -. 

112 
10.     The  formula  -  -f  -  a  -  may  be  put  in  a  different 

V       u       T 

form,  by  measuring  the  distances   of  Q   and   q  from   Uie 
point  F.     For  we  have 

r  T 

.'.  umQF  +  -9  and  v«gjF  +  -, 

V      u     r 

1  1  2 


T  T      r 

qF  +  -      QF  +  - 
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-jF.QF  +  ^JQF  +  jF  +  ^j; 

.••  qF.QF  m^m.  OFK 

[The  proposition  expressed  by  the  preceding  formula  we 
shall  enunciate  in  words,  and  demonstrate  as  follows,  without 
reference  to  the  formulae  ahready  established* 

20.  When  a  small  pencil  of  diverging  or  converging  raye 
18  incident  directly  upon  a  spherical  reflector,  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  from  the  principal  focus  is  a  mean  proper^ 
Honal  between  the  distances  of  the  conjugate  foci  from  the  same 
point. 

B 


Let  BJB^  be  the  spherical  reflector,  O  its  centre,  Q  the 
focus  of  incidence,  QOJ  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  QP  any 
incident  ray;  join  OPj  and  make  OPq '^  OPQ,  then  the 
ultimate  position  of  q  when  P  approaches  indefinitely  near 
to  A  will  be  the  geometrical  focus. 

Draw  PC  parallel  to  AQ,  and  make  OPfm  OPC;  and 
bisect  JO  in  jP. 

Then  in  the  triangles  QPf  qPf  we  have  the  angle  / 
common.    Also  the  angle  PQf  -  CPQ  -  CPO  -  OPQ 

mfPO-^OPq^fPq. 

Therefore  the  remaining  angle  QPf  »  angle  fqP,  and  the 
triangles  are  amilar, 

/.  Of  I  Pf  XI  Pf  X  qf\ 
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and  this  is  true  ultimately  when  P  coincides  with  A^  and 
/  with  jP, 

.-.  QF  :  AF  ::  AF  :  qF. 

The  preceding  figure  is  constructed  for  the  ease  of  dire^ 
gent  rays  incident  on  a  concave  surface;  the  same  demon- 
stration is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis^  when  the  inddent 
rays  converge,  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

B 


O 


If  the  lines  CP,  QP,  OP,  qP,  fP  be  produced,  the 
figures  will  serve  for  those  cases  in  which  the  rays  are  in- 
cident upon  the  convex  surface.] 

21.  If  in  the  formula  -  +  —  «-,  we  give  u  any  value, 

V     u      r  " 

we  obtain  the  corresponding  value  of  v>  which,  if  we  attend 
to  its  algebraical  sign,  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
form  of  the  reflected  pencil.     Suppose,  for  instance,  r  «  4in., 

u  «  f  in.,  then  --i-f"-"i-i  or  v«i-6;  hence  the  rajs, 

which  diverge  upon  the  mirror  from  a  point  one  inch  and 
a  half  to  the  right,  diverge  after  reflexion  from  a  point  six 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  mirror.  And  more  generally,  if 
We  suppose  Q  to  assume  all  possible  positions,  we  shall  be 
fible  to  find  the  corresponding  positions  of  q ;  this  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  in  the  following  proposition. 

22.  To  trace  the  corresponding  poettions  of  the  eonjugatefod. 
Suppose  the  mirror  to  be  concave,  then  we  have 

1      1      2 

-  +  -=-.    . 
V      tt:     r    : 
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Since  the  sum  of  -  and  —  is  constant,  as  one  of  them 

increases  the  other  must  decrease,  and  the  same  will  be 
true  of  their  reciprocals  v  and  t«;  hence  Q  and  q  always 
move  in  opposite  diirections. 

(1)  Let  Q  be  at  an  infinite  distance  to  the  right  of 
the  mirror,  or  the  incident  rays  parallel ;  then  v  « -  an4 
9  is  at  ^. 


O 


(2)  Let  Q  move  towards  O ;  then  g  moves  to  meet  it ; 
and  at  O  they  coincide,  becau&e  when  i«  ■-  r,  t^  «  r. 

(S)  Let  Q  move  from  O  towards  F;  then  q  moves  to 
the  right  of  O ;  and  when  Q  has  reached  F,  q  is  at  an  infinite 
distance,  or  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel,  because  when 

T 
2 

(4)  Let  q  move  from  F  towards  A  ;  then  q  moves  from 
an  infinite  distance  on  the  left  of  A  to  meet  it ;  and  when  Q 
has  reached  A,  q  is  there  also,  because  when  ti  »  o,  i;  -i  o. 

(5)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of  A ;  then  q  moves  to  the 
right ;  and  when  Q  has  attained  to  an  infinite  distance,  q  is 

T 

at  F.  because  when  ti  —  oo  ,  t>  —  - . 

Q  and  q  are  now  in  the  same  positions  as  at  first,  and 
therefore  we  have  traced  all  their  corresponding  positions.    . 

The  corresponding  positions  of  the  foci  for  a  convex 
surface  may  be  traced  in  a  similar  manner. 

.  Cor.     It  Appears  from  the  preceding  investigation,  that  Q 
and  q  are  always  on  the  same  side  of  ^. 
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23.  The  formulfB  which  haye  been  proved  for  a  spherical 
mirror  may  be  adapted  to  the  ease  of  a  mirror  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  any  curve  about  its  axis,  by  putting  for  the 
radius  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  at  the  pomt  of 
incidence.     Thus,  suppose  the  mirror  to  be  parabolical,  and 

the  latus  rectum  to  he  L,  then  for  r  we  must  write  -^  and 


the  formula  becomes 


1      1       4 

-  +  --7:. 


The  truth  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  substitution  is 
made  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  considering  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  incidence  the  curve  and 
the  circle  of  curvature  may  be  supposed  to  coincide. 

24.  It  has  been  observed  (Art.  14)  that,  when  a  conical 
pencil  of  rays  is  incident  on  a  spherical  mirror,  the  reflected 
rays  will  not  converge  to  or  diverge  from  a  point,  unless  we 
suppose  the  breadth  of  the  pencil  to  be  indefinitely  snudL 
There  are  however  certain  surfaces,  on  which  if  a  pencil  of 
rays  of  any  magnitude  be  incident,  the  reflected  rays  trill 
converge  to  or  diverge  from  a  point;  such  surfaces  are  said 
to  be  aplanatic* 

26.  The  surface  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola 
about  its  awis,  te  aplanatie  for  rays  incident  parallel  to  iU 
€uns* 

By  a  property  of  the  parabola,  (Prop.  II.  Cor,  2,  p.  165), 
the  focal  distance  of  any  point  and  the  line  drawn  through 
that  point  parallel  to  the  axis  make  equal  angles  with  tibe 
normal.  Consequently,  any  ray  incident  parallel  to  the  axis, 
will,  after  reflexion,  pass  through  the  focus,  and  therefore 
a  pencil  of  rays,  incident  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  surface 

*    The  expretsion  for  the  radins  of  cnnrmtaxe  (page  364}  it  S-~,  and  at  the  nrtn 

this  beoomet  2AS^  which  is  equal  to  j.    The  same  will  be  trae  for  an  eUipee  or  hyps- 
boU. 
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formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  parabola  about  its  axis,  will 
have  the  focus  of  the  parabola  for  the  focus  of  reflexion. 

26.  The  surface  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  major  aadsj  is  aplanatic  for  rays  incident  from  one 
of  its  foci. 

By  a  property  of  the  ellipse  (Prop.  ii.  p.  173),  the  focal  dis* 
tances  of  any  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal  at 
that  point.  Consequently  any  ray,  incident  from  one  focus, 
will,  after  reflexion,  pass  through  the  other,  and  therefore  a 
pencil  of  rays,  incident  from  one  of  the  foci  of  the  surface 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  ellipse  about  its  migor  axis, 
will  have  the  other  focus  for  the  focus  of  reflexion. 
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.  27.  To  find  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  lights  which  is  re- 
flected at  the  surface  of  two  plane  mirrors^  inclined  to  each  other 
at  a  given  anglcy  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  inter'- 
section  of  the  planes. 

Through  any  point  O  draw  OMy 
ON  parallel  to  the  normals  to  the  two 
mirrors.  Let  PO  be  parallel  to  the 
incident  ray ;  then,  if  we  make  MOQ 
« MOP,  OQ  is  parallel  to  the  ray 
after  reflexion  at  the  first  surface ;  and 
again,  if  we  make  NOR  -  NOQ,  OR 
will  be  parallel  to  the  ray  after  reflexion 
at  the  second  surface.  Let  a  be  the 
angle  between  the  mirrors. 

Then  the  deviation  of  the  ray  «  POR 

-  POQ  +  QOR  -  2M0Q  +  2N0Q  «  2M0N  -  2o. 

For  sin^)licity  of  demonstration  we  have  here  represented 
only  the  normals  of  the  surfaces  and  the  directions  of  the 
rays ;  it  may  be  useful  however  to  represent  the  actual  course 
of  the  ray  when  reflected  at  two  surfaces,  and  this  we  proceed 
to  do. 

Let  AB,  BO  be  sections  of  the  two  surfaces  by  the  plane 

31 
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in  which  the  course  of  the  ray  QBI^Qf  lies ;  and  let  QJS,  Q[B! 
intersect  in  P,  then  QPB^  is  the  angle  of  deviation  which  we 
wish  to  find.     There  are  two  cases  to  consider,  according  as 


the  normals  Bn,  Itn'  intersect  between  the  planes  (fig.  i)i  ot 
not  (fig.  2). 

In  fig.  1,  QPBf^  PRB!^  PItR  -  2  {n'RIt  +  n'RR) 

=  2  (tt  -  Rn'It)  «  25. 

In  fig.  2,  QPir-vPi?2r-Pi?'5-2(--fii«/r-mB'i] 

-  2  (^  -  iBmir)  -  2 A 

In  other  words,  the  deviation  is  twice  the  angle  between 
the  mirrors.  This  is  an  important  proposition  in  conaequenee 
of  its  application  to  the  construction  of  Hadley's  Sextant,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 


28.  A  luminous  point  is  placed  between  two  parcUlel  plam 
mirrors  ;  to  find  the  position  of  the  imciges,  which  will  be  farmsi 
by  the  successive  reflexions  of  the  rays  <xt  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
mirrors* 

Let  Q  be  the  luminous  point;  through  it  draw  AQB 
perpendicular  to  the  two  mirrors,  and  produce  it  both  wajs. 

Consider  the  rays  which  fall  from  Q  on  the  mirror  ^  ;  if  we 
make  AQimAQ,  sltl  image  of  Q  will  be  formed  at  Q^  (Art.  i&), 
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again^  make  BQ^  «  BQu  then  the  rays  falling  as   from    Qi 
on  the  mirror  B  will  form  a  second  image  Q, ;  and   if  we 


J 


Qj 


Q,A 


Q^ 


O^ 


make  JQ^^  JQ^f  there  will  be  a  third  image  at  Q3,  and  so 
on. 

Let  AQ^a.BQ'mb:  then, 

■t2a  +  26, 
QQ,'»AQ  +  AQ,''AQ+J(i^m2AQ  +  QQ^ 

similarly,  QQ^  «  ^BQ  +  QQ, «  4a  -f  46 ; 

and  generally,  QQ^  s  2na  -f  2fi&, 

QQtu^i  -  (2«  +  2)  a  +  2n6. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  consider  the  rays  which  fall  from  Q 

on  the  mirror  B,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  images,  Q\  Q'a 

suppose,  the  position  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the 
formulae 

Qtf^  m  stna  +  2n&, 

QQ's.+i  -  2na  +  (2n  +  2)6. 


Cor.     If  a 
shall  have. 


6,  and  d  be  the  distance  between  the  mirrors, 
QQ^  -  ind, 

Qqf^  -  2nd, 

QQ'*,+i-(2« +  !)<'; 
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which  formubd  are  included  in  this  one, 

QQ.  -  nd. 

Hence  the  whole  series  of  images  jrill  be  equidistant  from 
each  other,  and  the  distance  between  two  consecutiye  images 
will  be  d. 

29.  A  luminous  point  is  placed  between  two  plane  mirrors, 
inclined  to  each  other  at  a  given  angle  ;  to  find  the  nwatJber  and 
position  of  the  images. 

Let  AOA\  BOEf^  be  sections  of  the  mirrors,  made  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  intersection,  and  pasang 
through  the  luminous  point  Q.  With  centre  O  and  radius 
OQ  describe  a  circle. 

Consider  first  the  rays  which  fall  from  Q  on  the  mirror 
OA ;  draw  QaQi  perpendicular  to  O^  to  meet  the  cird^  in 
Qi,  then  aQx  —  aQ^  and  therefore  Qi  is  the  image  of  Q:  in 
like  manner,  if  we  draw  Qi  Qs  perpendicular  to  OB  to  meet 
the  circle  in  Q^  Qt  will  be  the  image  formed  by  rays  falling 


B^ 


from  Ql  on  the  mirror  OB ;  and  so  on,  the  series  of  images 
Qi  Qt  ^••«  all  lying  on  the  circumference  of  the  cirde,  wbidi 
we  have  described. 
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Let  the  arc  AQ  m  at  BQ  «  /3 : 
then        QQi  -  2a, 

-  2a  +  2/3* 

rimilarly,  QQ^  »  4a  +  2j3; 

and  generaUy,  QQs»  ■■  Sna  +  2n)3, 

QQfti+i  -  (2n  +  2)  a  +  2»/3. 

In  like  manner  there  will  be  a  series  of  images,  Q'lQff. 
suppose,  formed  by  rays  which  at  first  fall  on  the  mirror  OB, 
the  position  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  formulsa, 

QQ'te  «  2na  +  2nj3, 
QQ'fc.+i  -  ^na  +  (2n+  2)  /3. 

To  determine  the  number  of  the  images,  we  observe  that 
reflexion  will  be  repeated  until  one  of  the  images  falls  at  the 
back  of  the  mirrors,  as  Q,  in  the  figure ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Q, 
be  the  last  of  the  series  of  images,  Qi  Qs  ••• ,  p  must  be  such 
that  AQp  is  greater  than  «-  if  jp  be  eveu,  and  BQ^  greater 
than  gr  if  p  be  odd. 

Suppose  p  to  be  even  and  « 2n,  then  AQp  ma  +  QQsw 
and  we  must  have 

a  +  2na  +  2nj3>ir, 

TT.—  a 

Suppose  p  to  be  odd,  and  «  2n  -f  l, 

then  BQ  ^(i  +  QQ^+i, 
and  we  must  have 

/3  +  (2n  +  2)  a  +  2n/3  >  ir. 

ir  '^a 
or  jp  > . 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  QQ,  measuzet  the  deyiation  after  two  reflexions ;  hence 
tbim  fonnnla  is  idatieal  with  that  of  Art.  27. 
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Hence,  whether  p  be  even  or  odd,  it  will  be  the  whole 

number  next  neater  than . 

a  +  fi 

Simihirly,  the  number  of  images' formed  by  rays  which 

fall  from    Q  on  the  mirror  OB  will  be  the  whole  number 


next  greater  than 


+  /3' 


Cob.     If  a  +  /3,  the  angle  between  the  mirrors,  be  an 
integral  part  of  «-,  the  number  of  each  set  of  images  will  be 

7: ,  for  this  will  be  a  whole  number,  and ,  — r 

0  +  /3  a  +  /3    a+^ 

will  be  proper  fractions. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  +  /3  »  - ,  then  each  set  will  eon- 

sist  of  S  images.  If  we  suppose  the  point  Q  to  be  sym- 
metrically situated  with  respect  to  the  mirrors,  the  last  of 
the  two  series  of  images  will  coincide,  and  there  will  be 
found  altogether  5  images,  so  that  the  object  and  images  will 
be  in  the  angular  points  of  a  regular  hexagon.  And  even 
if  the  point  Q  be  not  situated  symmetricaUy  with  respect  to 
the  mirrors,  the  object  and  images  will  still  lie  in  the  angular 
points  of  a  hexagon,  though  not  a  regular  hexagon.  For  let 
Q3  and  Q\  be  the  last  of  the  two  sets  of  images  as  in  the  pro- 
position; then  we  have,  as  above, 

.'.  QQs  +  QQ!z  -  6a  +  6/3  -  2ir,  since  o  +  ^  =  - . 

3 

Hence  Qt  and  Q'3  coincide,  and  therefore  there  will  be  in 
reality  only  5  distinct  images. 

The  preceding  proposition  contains  the  principle  of  the 
toy  called  the  kaleidoscope. 

ON  REFRACTION  AT  A  SINGLE  SURFACE. 

30.  We  shall  now  give  investigations  of  cases  of  re- 
fraction, analogous  to  those  of  reflexion  already  considered. 
The  figures  will  be  drawn  in  general  on  the  supposition  of 
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light  being  refracted  either  from  vacuum  into  a  medium,  or 
from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium ;  in  other  words,  /u  will 
be  supposed  to  be  greater  than  unity,  or  the  refracted  ray 
to  be  bent  towards  the  normal,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated: 
the  formuto  obtained  wiU  however  be  generally  true. 

L     A  plane  Surface. 

31.     Diverging  rays  are  incident  upon  a  plane  refracting 
surface  ;  io  find  the  geometrical  focus. 


Let  Q  be  the  focus  of  incidence ;  QA  a  normal  to  the 
surface  AB  of  the  refracting  medium ;  PR  the  refracted  ray 
which  produced  backwards  meets  QA  in  q ;  then  the  ultimate 
position  of  q^  when  P  moves  up  to  A^  is  the  geometrical 
focus. 

Let  JQ-ti,   Aq^v,  AQP  ^  <p,  AqPmff/; 
then,  sin  0  «  /i  sin  0^ 

but  sm  0  -  — ,  sm  ^  "  ^  * 

.-.  Pq  -  ^PQ ; 

and  this,  being  always  true,  will  be  true  when  P  has  moved 
up  to  ^; 

Cor.  When  rays  proceed  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer 
medium,  /x  is  less  than  1,  and  therefore  q  is  nearer  to  the 
surface  than  Q.  Hence  when  we  look  at  an  object  which 
is  under  water,  it  will  appear  to  be  nearer  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  than  it  really  is ;  for  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
Q,  when  they  emerge  into  air,  proceed  as  if  from  q. 
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Hence  also,  a  pole  thrust  partly  into  water  will  appear 
discontinuous  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  part  sub- 
merged will  seem  to  be  bent  upwards ;  for  the  rays  from  each 
point  of  the  part  submerged  will  come  to  the  eye,  as  if  from 
a  point  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  point  itself. 

32,  When  a  ray  of  Ughi  passes  out  of  one  medium  into 
another^  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases^  the  angle  qfdetnatm 
also  increases. 

Let  (p  be  the  angle  of  incidence, 

0' refraction, 

then  the  deviation  ^<f>  —  (p'. 
Also^  let  sin  0  »  pi  sin  0' ; 

then     ^4>  +  ^<t>'  ^tll, 
sin  (^  —  sin  if/      /x  —  1 

sm-^- — ^  cos-^- — ^ 
or  ,  = ; 

0+0     .     0—0         M— 1 

COS  - — ^  sm  -^ — ^     '^ 

2  /u+  1  2 

Now  as  0  increases  it  is  manifest  that  0^  increases,  because 
8in0'a  -8in0;  /.  -^ — ^  (and  /.  tan 5^- — 5l.|  increases;  and 

/.  tan  ^ — ^C.  increases,  or  the  deviation  0-0'  increases. 

This  result  is  true  whether  /ui  is  greater  or  less  than  unity ; 
that  is,  whether  the  refraction  takes  place  from  a  rarer  into  a 
denser  medium,  or  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer. 

33.  Parallel  rays  refracted  at  a  plane  surface  contmue 
parallel, 

(l)     Let  the  angles  of  incidence  be  in  the  same  plane. 


P^^V^^^M 
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Let  OH  be  the  refracting  surface ; 
AB^  CD  two  parallel  incident  rays, 
BEy  DF  the  corresponding  re- 
fracted rays. 

Then  ABG  =  CDG,  that  is,  the  g: 
angles  of  incidence  are  equal ;  con- 
sequently the  angles  of  refraction 
must  be  equal ;  and  therefore  EBD^ 
FDH,  which  are  the  complements  of  the  angles  of  refraction, 
are  equal ;  that  is,  BE\%  parallel  to  DF. 

(?)  Let  the  angles  of  incidence  be  in  different  planes. 
Let  ABy  CD  be  two  incident  rays ; 
GBKy  HDL  perpendiculars  to  the 
refracting  surface  at  B  and  D ;  join 
BD ;  and  let  BE  be  the  refracted 
ray  corresponding  to  AB,  Also 
let  DF  be  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  EBD,  CDH. 

Then  GBK,  HDL  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  same  plane  are 
parallel  (Euc.  xi.  6) ;  and  AB  is  parallel  to  CD  by  hypothesis; 
therefore  the  angles  ABG,  CDH  are  equal,  and  therefore  the 
angles  of  refraction  are  equal. 

Again,  since  AB,  BG  are  respectively  parallel  to  CD,  DH, 
the  planes  ABG,  CDH  are  parallel  (Euc.  xi.  15);  and  they 
are  intersected  by  the  plane  EBDF,  therefore  BE  is  parallel 
to  DF:  therefore  the  angles  EBKj  FDL  are  equal ;  but  EBIC 
is  the  angle  of  refraction  for  the  ray  AB,  therefore  FDL  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  refraction  for  CD,  And  FDL  is  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  angle  of  incidence  CDH ;  therefore 
the  refracted  ray  corresponding  to  CD  is  DF,  which  has  before 
been  shewn  to  be  parallel  to  BE. 


II.     A  Spherical  Surface. 

We  shall  give  the  investigation  of  the  position  of  the 
geometrical  focus,  for  the  case  of  rays  diverging  upon  a  con- 
cave surface;  the  student  will  be  able  to  apply  the   same 
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method  to  all  other  cases,  which  will^  howeyer,  be  indnded  in 
the  formula  which  we  shall  obtain,  by  hayiDg  r^;ard  to  the 
conyention  respecting  the  negative  sign  exphiined  in  Art.  17. 

34.     Diverging  rays  are  incident  upon  a  concave  spherical 
refracting  surface:  to  find  the  geometrical  focus. 

Let  BAff  be  a  section  of  the  refracting  surface,  made  bj 
a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  O  of  the  sphere,  and  the 

B- 


focus  of  incidence  Q.    Let  QP  be  any  incident  ray,  PR  the 
corresponding  refracted  ray,  which  produced  backwards  meets 
QOA  in  q.     Then  the  ultimate  position  of  g,  when  P  moves 
up  to  A^  will  be  the  geometrical  focus. 
Join  PO,  and  let 

OPQr^<p,    OPq^<p\  AQ^u,  Aq^v,  AO^r\ 
then,  in  the  triangle  OPq^ 

Oq        sin  0' 
P^"sin  POq* 

and  in  the  triangle  OPQt 

OQ        sin^         fi  sin  0'  ^ 
PQ  "  sin  POQ  "  sin  POq ' 

fiOq      OQ 
••    Pq       PQ' 

and  this,  being  always  true,  will  be  true  when  P  has  moTed 
up  to  A,  in  which  case 

PQ  -  ti,   Pq  ^  v,    Oy  ■  V  -  r; 
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Obs.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  formula  reduces  itself  to 
that  for  reflexion  by  putting  ^  —  -  i ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  formulae  for  refraction. 


Cob.   Kt»  ■>  00  ,  or  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  v r, 

a  result  which  may  also  be  easily  obtained  by  direct  investi- 
gation. 

The  focus  of  refraction  for  parallel  rays  may  be  termed 
the  principal  focus.  Hence  the  distance  of  the  principal 
focus,  for  rays  passing  from  vacuum  into  a  medium,  from  the 

surface,  is r.     If  the  rays  had  passed  from  the  medium 

1 

into  vacuum,  the  distance  would  have  been  — -  r  — , 

(without  regard  to  sign ;)  and  the  distance  from  the  centre 

would  be  r  + «  r ;  hence  the  distance  of  one  of 

the  principal  foci  spoken  of  from  the  surface  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  from  the  centre. 


35.  The  relative  positions  of  the  conjugate  foci  are  not 
so  worthy  of  notice  in  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  spherical 
surface,  as  in  that  of  reflexion,  because  in  practice  we  are 
seldom  or  never  concerned  with  refraction  at  a  single  surface  : 
nevertheless,  the  student' will  find  the  following  proposition 
worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to  familiarize  him  with  inves- 
tigations of  the  same  kind. 
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36.     To  trace  the  corresponding  posiHona  of  the  cotgugaU 
foci. 


o 


Suppose  the  surface  to  be  concaye,  then  we  have 

V      u         r     * 
Since  the  difference  of  -^  and  -  is  constant,  as  one  of 

V  u 

them  increases,  the  other  must  also  increase,  and  the  same 
will  be  true  of  v  and  u ;  hence  Q  and  q  always  move  in  the 
same  direction. 

(1)  Let  Q  be  at  an  infinite  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
mirror,  or  the  incident  rays  parallel ;  then  v  »  ^  r  »  AF^ 
suppose,  and  q  is  at  F, 

(2)  Let  Q  move  towards  O ;  then  q  also  moves  towards 
O,  and  at  O  they  coincide,  because  when  t«  »  r,  o  «  r. 

(3)  Let  Q  move  from  O  towards  A ;  then  q  also  moves 
towards  A,  and  when  Q  arrives  at  A,  q  arrives  there  also, 
because  when  t«  «  0,  t;  «  o. 

(4)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of  A ;  then  q  also  moves  to 
the  left  of  Ay  and  when  Q  has  reached  a  point  /,  such  that 

r 
4f  ■ ,  g  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  the  refracted  rays 


parallel,  because  when  u  «  - 


r 


M-i' 


t;«  00 . 
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(5)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of/;  then  q  moves  up  from 
an  infinite  distance  to  the  right  of  Ay  and  when  Q  has  attained 
to  an  infinite   distance^  9  is   at  F,  because  when    t«  s  00 , 

M 

V  « r. 

Q  and  q  are  now  in  the  same  positions  as  at  first,  and 
therefore  we  have  traced  all  their  corresponding  positions. 

[37.  The  preceding  Articles  contain  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  form  of  the  refracted  pencil  for  the  case  of 
incidence  on  a  spherical  surface.  We  shall  however  subjoin 
the  enunciation  and  independent  geometrical  proof  of  two 
or  three  theorems,  which  may  readily  be  deduced  from  our 
fundamental  formula. 

38.  When  a  small  pencil  of  parallel  rays  is  directly  inci- 
dent upon  a  spherical  refracting  surface,  the  distance  of  the  geo- 
metrical  focus  from  the  surface  is  to  its  distance  from  the  centre^ 
as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction. 

There  will  be  four  difierent  cases, 
1      Concave  surface;  rays  from  rarer  into  denser  medium. 
2 denser  ...    rarer       

3.  Convex  surface ;   rarer     .•.    denser     

4.     denser  •••    rarer       

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8.  .     Fig.  4. 


Let  QP  be  a  ray  incident  very  near  the   axis,  O  the 
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centre  of  the  spherical  surface,  Pq  the  directioii  of  the  re- 
fracted ray.     Then  in  each  of  the  figures  we  have 

Pq  :  Oq  ::  sin  POq  :  sin   OPq 

::  sin  POA  :  sin  OPq 

::  sin  OPQ  :  sin  OPq 

::  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  :  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction. 

Now  let  P  be  indefinitely  near  to  J^  then  q  becomes  the 
geometrical  focus,  and  Pq  becomes  Jq,  the  distance  of  q 
from  the  surface,  and  Oq  its  distance  from  the  centre.  Hence 
the  proposition  enunciated  is  true. 

39.  When  parallel  rays  are  directly  ineidsnt  in  opposite 
directions  upon  a  spherical  refiracting'surfacey  the  distance  of  wne 
of  the  foci  of  refracted  rays  from  the  surface  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  other  from  the  centre. 

Let  F  be  the  focus  when  the 
rays  pass  from  the  rarer  medium 
into  the  denser,  /  when  they  pass  ? 
from  the  denser  into  the  rarer. 
Then,  by  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion, 

FA  I  FO  ::  fi  :   1, 

.-.  AO  :  FO  ::  ^  -  1  :  1. 
In  like  manner 

fA:  fO  ::^  :  1  (Art.  9,  Cor.) 
/* 

::  1    :  M» 
.\fA  :  AO  ::    1  :  /ui  -  l. 

Hence    FO^fA, 

and    fO^fA^AO^FO^  AO^FA. 

40.  Whefn  a  small  pencil  of  diverging  or  converging  fay« 
is  incident  directly  upon  a  spherical  refracting  surfacSj  the 
distance  of  the  focus  of  incident  rays  from  the  principal  focus  qf 
rays  coming  in  the  opposite  direction^  is  to  its  distance  from  the 
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eentre^  as  its  distance  from  the  eurfaee^  to  its  distance  firom  the 
geometrical  foctis. 

The  proposition  admits  of  eight  cases,  since  the  rays  may 
either  diverge  or  converge  upon  a  concave  or  convejf  surface, 
and  may  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  or  from  a  denser 
into  a  rarer  medium.  We  shall  give  the  demonstration  in 
two  cases ;  a  similar  method  will  apply  in  all  the  rest* 

(1)  Let  the  rays  diverge  upon  a  concave  surface,  and 
pass  from  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denser. 


Let  Q  be  the  focus  of  incidence,  O  the  centre  of  the  sur- 
face, QP  an  incident  ray,  F  the  principal  focus  of  rays  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

With  centre  0  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  FG,  meeting 
the  ray  QP  produced  in  G ;  join  GO^  and  draw  Pq  parallel 
to  GO. 

Then  since  G  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  pencil  of  rays 
incident,  (from  the  teft,  as  the  figure  is  drawn,)  parallel  to 
GO,  any  ray  of  such  pencil  will  after  refraction  proceed  from 
G.  Hence,  conversely,  any  ray  incident  from  the  right  and 
proceeding  towards  G  will  after  refraction  become  parallel 
to  GO.  Hence  qP  which  is  parallel  to  6rO  will  be  the  di- 
rection after  refraction  of  the  ray  QP  which  is  proceeding 
towards  G.  Therefore  when  P  approaches  indefinitely  near 
to  A^q  will  be  ultimately  the  geometrical  focus. 

Now  by  similar  triangles  QGO,  QPq, 

QG  :  QO  ::  QP  :  Qg, 
or  QF  :  QO  ::  QJ  :  Qq. 

(i)    Let  the  rays  diverge  upon  a  convex  surface,  and 
pass  from  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denser. 

The  construction  will  be  similar,  the  difference  wiQ  be 
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that  Q  and  F  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  surface,  and  q  on 


^  O  A    F  a 

the  opposite  side.     We  shall  have,  as  before, 

QG  :  QO  ::  QP  :  Qq, 

or  QF  :  QO  ::   QA  :  Qq. 

The  proposition  may  be  proved  in  like  manner  in  all  the 
other  cases.] 


COMBINED  REFRACTIONS. 
41.     Refraction  through  a  prism, 

Dbf.  a  prism  is  a  portion  of  a  refracting  medium 
bounded  by  two  planes,  which  terminate  in  a  common  line 
called  the  edge  of  the  prism. 

Def.  The  refracting  angle  of  a  prism  is  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  two  bounding  planes. 

A  ray  of  light  is  refracted  through  a  prism,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  edge  ;  to  find  the  direction  of  the  refracted 
ray. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be 
that  in  which  the  refraction  takes  x. 
place  ;  and  let  A  BCD  be  the  course 
of  the  ray  through  the  prism. 

Let  0,  (j>'  be  the  angles  of  in- 
cidence and  refraction  at  the  first 
surface, 

yf^'y  yf/y  those  at  the  second  surface, 
i  the  angle  of  the  prism, 
D  the  whole  deviation. 
The  deviation  at  the  first  refiraction  is  0  -  0',  and  at  the 
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second  ^  -  >^';  and,  as  we  have  drawn  the  figure*,  the  two 
jdeviations  evidently  take  place  in  the  same  directions ; 

hence,  Z>  =  0  -  0'+  >/'->!''» 

and  we  have,  >/^'+0'=  ISOf^-BNC^i (l)  ; 

.••  2)  -  ^  +  >/r  -  t (2). 

From  the  equations  (l)  and  (2),  together  with  the  relations 

sin  0  Si  /ui  sin  (f}\ 
sin  yf/  ta  fi  sin  >/^', 

^'yfryfr  may.be  eliminated,  and  we  shall  then  have  Z>  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  given  quantities  (p  and  i. 

If  we  had  drawn  the  incident  ray  AB  on  the  other  side 
of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  prism,  the  deviation  If 
would  have  been  the  difference  of  the  two  deviations  ^  -0' 
and  >//•  —  yj/f. 

*  We  might  have  drawn  two  fignres  m  in  the  case  of  reflexiMi,  (page  482),  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessarj.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  the  student  may,  if  he 
pleases,  treat  this  proposition  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  first  demonstration  of 
Art.  27,  page  481. 

t  To  detennine  nnder  what  circumstances  the  deviation  will  be  a  minimum. 

We  have  the  equations 

sin^s^&shi^'  CI) 

sini^s/isinifr'  (2) 

*'+^'=«  (3) 

/«.     ^,,.  D=^  +  ^-»  (4); 

(2)  and  (3), 

sin  ^  a  ^  sin  (t  ~  ^') = /lA  sin  t  cos  ^' — ft  cos  t  sin  4^', 

.*•  sin^  +  costsin^:£f4sinicos^'y 

sin  t  sin^s/usintsin  (p'l 

,-•  adding  the  squsres  of  these  equations, 

fi*sin'iBSin'«fr  +  sin'  ^^2Gost8in^sin<^ 

l-cos2i^     l~co82<^     _       .  .    ,    .    ^ 
« r + — ^  +  2costsin^sm^ 

B=  1  -COS  (l^  +  ^)  COS  (l^  -  ^)  +C0S  t   {  cos  (l^  -  ^)  -COS  (l^  +  ^)  } 

•-  (/i*-i)sin»t=cos*l+cosf  {  cos(iff— ^)-cos(^+^) }  -cos(i^  +  ^)cos(^-4/>) 

B{cost-i-cos(^-^)  }  {  cost- cos (^-l-^)}* 
Horn  it  is  evident  that  D  diminishes  as  cos  t  -  cos  (<^  +  ^)  diminishes,  and  therefore  as 

•  -f-cos(^-0)  increases.    But  this  last  quantity  will  have  its  greatest  value  when 
(^  '  ^) » I,  or  ^Ki^.    Hence  the  deviation  will  be  a  minimum  when  the  angles  of 

jncidcaice  and  emergence  are  equaL 

32 
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Cor.  Let  i  be  very  small,  (f/  and  yj/  both  yery  small, 
and  therefore  0  and  ^.  Then,  if  the  angles  be  expressed  i& 
the  circular  measure, 

0  « fi(f)\  and  ^  B  |l^pr\  nearly,  (Art.  57,  page  155), 

This  is  a  remarkable  result,  shewing  that  for  prisms  of 
very  small  angles  the  deviation  of  a  ray  falling  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  prism  is  independent  of  the  direction  of 
incidence. 

42.  When  a  ray  of  light  petssea  through  a  prUm,  which  it 
denser  than  the  surrounding  medium,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
its  edge,  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  always  from  the  refracting 
angle^  or  towards  the  thicker  part  of  the  prism* 

There  are  three  cases  to  be  considered. 

(1)  Let  QRR'Q!  be  the  course  of 
the  ray  of  light  passing  through  the 
prism  BAC ;  and  let  the  angles  ARR\ 
AKR    be    both     acute.      Then    it    is 

evident,  that  in  this  case  the  deviation  ^ ^ 

is  from  the  angle  of  the  prism  at  each  refraction,  and  there- 
fore the  total  deviation  is  from  the  angle. 

(9)  Let  the  angle  ARB^  be  a  right  angle;  then 
there  is  no  deviation  at  the  first 
refraction,  and  the  deviation  is  from 
the  angle  at  the  second ;  therefore  the 
total  deviation  is  from  the  angle.  And 
the  same  would  be  true  if  we  supposed 
AR'R  to  be  a  right  angle. 

(3)  Let  the  angle  ARR'  be  an  obtuse  angle ;  then  QR 
must  lie  between  AR  and  the  normal  mR^  and  the  first 
deviation  will  be  towards  A,  the  second  will  be  from  it,  and 
it   will  be  necessary  to  shew  that  the  second  deviation  is 
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greater    than    the    first      Now    the 

angle  BSvl^  which  the  ray  RR'  makes 

with  the  normal  to  the  second  surface       ^ 

nR^m,   is  greater  than   R^Rn  which 

the  same  ray  makes  with  the  normal 

to  the  first  surface,  RR'n    being  the 

exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  RR!n\ 

consequently  the  deviation  at  the  second  surface  is  greatef^ 

than  that  at  the  first,  by  Art.  32,  taken  in  conjunction  with 

the  first  of  the  laws  cited  in  Art.  9*     Hence  in  all  cases  the 

deviation  is  yrom  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

43.  To  construct  a  prism,  such  that  no  ray  shall  be  able 
to  pass  through  it. 

Suppose  the  angle  of  the  prism  to  be  such,  that  a  ray 
being  incident  very  nearly  parallel  to  one  face,  emerges  very 
nearly  parallel  to  the  other ;  then  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  re- 
fracting angle  be  gpreater  than  that  determined  by  this  con<» 
dition,  no  ray  will  be  able  to  pass  through,  because  every  ray 
which  enters  the  prism  will  be  incident  on  the  second  surface 
at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle,  and  will  therefore 
be  totally  reflected  within  the  prism. 

^ut  this  condition  gives  us,  that 


/•  sin^'a 

1 

sin 

.^'^ 

1 

Hence, 

* 

%  a 

0' 

+  >/.'« 

~i<j>', 

► 

or  sin 

• 
% 

—  1 

2 

1 

The  value  of  this  angle  for  glass  is  about  83^. 

44.     Refraction  through  a  lens^ 

Dbf.     a  lens   is  a  portion   of  a  refracting  medium, 
]>ounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces.     The  Uiie  joining  the 

32—2 


^00 


OFTIC8, 


centres  of  the  spherical  surfaces  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
lens. 

Under  this  general  definition,  we  include  the  case  of  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  being  plane,  since  a  plane  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius. 

Lenses  are  of  various  kinds,  and  receive  different  name9 
according  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces  which  bound  them. 
The  rule  for  assigning  the  proper  designation  to  a  lens  is 
this :  first  look  at  the  face  of  the  lens  on  which  the  light  is 
incident,  then  reverse  the  lens  and  look  at  the  other  face; 
combine  the  names,  which  indicate  the  form  of  the  surfaces 
successively  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  combination  will 
give  the  name  of  the  lens. 

If  we  suppose,  as  heretofore,  that  light  proceeds  across 
the  paper  from  right  to  left,  then  the  names  and  forms  of 
the  various  lenses  will  be  as  under ; 


I. 
11. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


I.  II. 

Concavo-convex, 

ConcavO'plane^ 

Concavo-concave  or  double  concave. 
Plano-concave,     . 
Conve^vO'Concave, 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


VI.  VII.  VIII. 

Conve^vo-planei 

Plano-convex, 

Convexo-convex  ot  double  convex. 


IX.       A  lens  such  as  that  represented  by  fig.  IX^  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  above  given,  would  be  a  convexo-concave ;  but 
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having  very  different  properties  from  a  lens  of  that  deserip- 
tibn,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  meniscica, 

45.  To  find  the  geometrical  focus  of  a  small  pencil  of  du 
merging  rays  refracted  throiigh  a  concavo-convex  lens^  the  thickness 
of  which  is  neglected. 

Let  T,  s  be  the  radii  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens. 

tt  the  distance  from  the  lens  of  the  focus  of  incidence. 

V  of  the  focus  after  re- 
fraction through  the  first 
surface. 

V  M - through  the  second. 

^     Then,  by  Art.  34,  we  have 

V     u         r         ^^^- 

^ow  the  rays  fall  upon  the  second  surface,  as  if  they  came 
froip  the  geometrical  focus,  the  position  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  equation  (1) ;  but  they  emerge  from  the  medium 
of  which  the  lens  is  formed  into  vacuum,  therefore  in  adapt- 
ing the  formula  to  this  case  we  must  write  -  instead  of  /u. 

(Art.  9.  Cor.) ;  hence,  for  the  second  surface, 

1 

1 

11      2.     M 

JUL  V        V  s      ^ 

Adding  (l)  and  (2),  we  have 

-(m-1)  ( ; 

V     u  \r      sj 

which  is  the  formula  required,  and  gives  v  when  u  is  known. 

46.     The  investigation  is  quite  similar  for  the  case  of 
converging  or<  parallel  rays,  or  for  any  other  species  of  lens. 
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• 

We  have  taken  the  particular  case  of  rays  diverging  on  a 
concavo-convex  lens,  because  in  it  all  lines  are  measured  in 
the  same  direction,  namely,  towards  the  source  of  light ;  the 
formula  for  any  other  lens  may  be  deduced,  by  attending  to 
the  convention  already  explained  respecting  the  minus  sign* 

47.  If  we  make  ti «  oo  ,  we  obtain  -  -  (m  -  i)  { )  ; 

the  point  thus  determined  is  called  the  principal  foeusj  or 
more  briefly,  the  focua,  of  the  lens.  The  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  lens  is  called  itB  Jbcal  lengthy  and  if  we  denote 
it  by  /,  we  shall  have 

On  examining  this  expression  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  first 
five  lenses,  enumerated  in  Art.  44,  have  their  focal  lengths 
positive,  and  the  last  four  negative ;  that  is  to  say,  if  parallel 
rays  be  incident  upon  either  of  the  first  five,  they  will  diverge 
after  refraction,  if  upon  either  of  the  last  four,  tiiey  will  eon- 
verge.  Hence,  lenses  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two 
classes,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  algebraical  sign  of 
/;  those  for  which  /  is  positive  may  be  described  in  general  as 
concave  lenses,  and  those  for  which  it  is  negative  as  eon»e». 
So  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  concerned,  we  shall 
distinguish  the  lenses  used  in  optical  instruments  only  by  this 
general  character ;  when  greater  refinement  is  sought,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  render  the  use  of  particular 
lenses  in  particular  cases  desirable. 

48.  It  is  manifest  that  a  lens  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, whichever  face  is  presented  to  the  incident  light,  since 
the  formula  which  determines  the  position  of  the  geometrical 
focus  is  not  altered  by  supposing  tiie  face  changed.  Also,  it 
appears,  that  a  lens  has  two  principal  foci ;  for  whichever  &ce 
of  the  lens  is  exposed  to  parallel  rays,  the  rays  will  have  the 
same  geometrical  focus,  and  therefore  a  point  on  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  and  at  a  distance /from  it  on  either  side  of  the  lens^ 
may  be  called  its  principal  focus,  and  parallel  rays  will  have 
one  focus  or  the  other  as  their  geometrical  focus,  according 
as  they  faU  on  one  face  of  the  lens  or  the  other. 
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49.      To  trace  the  eorreaponding  poritians  of  the  conjugate 
foci,  for  a  concave  tens. 

The  formula  which  determines  the  position  of  q  is, 

111 

Since  the  difference  of  -  and  -  is  constant,  -  and  -  must 

V  u  V  u 

increase  and  decrease  together,  and  the  same  i¥ill  be  true  of 
o  and  tt ;  hence  Q  and  q  move  always  in  the  same  direction. 

Let  F  andfhe  the  foci  of  the  lens,  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance /  from  A .    Then, 


— •- 


(1)  Let  Q  be  at  an  infinite  distance  to  the  right  of  J, 
or  the  incident  rays  be  parallel ;  then  q  is  at  jP,  because  when 
u»co,f>^f,  and  the  rays  are  divergent. 

(2)  Let  Q  move  towards  A;  then  q  moves  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  A  they  coincide,  because  when  u^  0,  v  mt  0. 

(8)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of  A ;  then  q  also  moves  to 
the  left  of  A,  and  when  Q  has  reached  /,  q  is  at  an  infinite 
dbtance,  because  whenu  «  -/  «  ->  oe>,  and  the  refracted  rays 
are  parallel. 

(4)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of  /;  then  q  moves  up  in 
tlie  same  direction  from  an  infinite  distance  on  the  right  of 
A,  and  when  Q  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  q  is  at  F,  because 
when  tt«  00,  v  =  /. 

Q  and  q  are  now  in  the  same  positions  as  at  first,  and  we 
have  therefore  traced  all  their  corresponding  positions. 

In  the  figure  we  have  represented  a  double  concave  lens, 
but  the  same  investigation  is  applicable  to  all  lenses  for  which 
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/  is  positive.  On  account  of  the  importance  to  the  student  of 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  conjugate 
foci,  we  shall  consider  at  length  the  case  of  a  convex  lens,  or 
in  general  of  a  lens  for  which  /  is  negative. 

50.     To  trace  the  corresponding  poHtiona  of  the  conjugate 
foci, /of  a  convex  lens. 

The  formula  which  determines  the  position  of  q  is, 

1      1         1 

V       u         J 


h 


V 


Q  and  q  move  in  the  same  direction,  as  before.  Let  F  and/ 
be  the  foci  of  the  lens,  which  are  at  a  distance  /  from  J. 
Then, 

(i)  Let  Q  be  at  an  infinite  distance  to  the  right  of  A, 
or  the  incident  rays  parallel ;  then  9  is  at  F,  because  when 
t«  a  00  ,  t^  a  ^  j^  and  the  refracted  rays  are  convergent. 

(2)  Let  Q  move  towards  /;  then  q  moves  to  the  left  of 
F,  and  when  Q  has  reached/,  9  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  be- 
cause when  u  e/,  t;  a  00,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel. 

(S)  Let  Q  move  from  /  towards  J ;  then  q  moves  up 
from  an  infinite  distance  on  the  right  of  the  lens  towards  J, 
and  at  A  they  coincide,  because  when  u^Oj  v^O. 

(4)  Let  Q  move  to  the  left  of  J  ;  then  q  also  moves  to 
the  lefl  of  J,  and  when  Q  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  q  is  at  F, 
because  when  w  —  00,  v  ■■  -/. 

Q  and  q  are  now  in  the  same  positions  as  at  first,  and 
therefore  we  have  traced  all  their  corresponding  positions. 

51.  In  examining  the  preceding  investigations,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  concave  lens  always  diminishes  the  convert 
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gency  or  increases  the  divergency  of  rays,  and  that  the 
convex  lens  has  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  This  very  im- 
portant property  of  lenses  admits  however  of  simple  direct 
proof,  as  in  the  following  proposition. 

52.  A  concave  lens  diminishes  the  convergency  or  increases 
the  divergency  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  and  a  conveof  Jens  produces 
the  opposite  effect 

For  the  concave  lens, 

1      1       1 

V       u     f 

1 
Suppose  u  positive,  or  the  incident  rays  divergent,  then  - 

is  greater  than  -,  or  t;  less  than  u;  therefore  the  geometrical 

focus  is  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  focus  of  incidence,  or  the 
refracted  rays  are  more  divergent.  If  u  is  negative,  or  the 
incident  rays  convergent,  v  is  either  positive  or  a  greater 
negative  quantity  than  u ;  therefore  the  refracted  rays  are 
either  divergent,  or  less  convergent  than  the  incident. 
For  the  convex  lens, 

111 

V  u  y 

From  the  discussion  of  which  equation,  the  opposite  con- 
clusions to  the  above  are  deduced.  Hence  the  proposition 
is  true.  . 

53.  When  reflexion  lakes  place  at  a  spherical  surface, 
it  is  evident  that  a  ray  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  suffers  no  deviation,  because  it  falls  upon- the 
surface  in  a  direction  coinciding  with  the  normal  at  that 
point :  there  is  a  similar  point  on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  through 
which,  if  the  direction  of  a  ray  during  its  course  through  the 
leiis  pass,  it  will  emerge  parallel  to  the  direction  of  incidence, 
and  tiberefore  if  we  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  will 
suffer  no  deviation  \  this  point  by  analogy  is  called  the  cemtre 
<ff  the  kns^ 
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54.     To  find  ths  centre  of  a  lens. 

Let  the  lens  be  concayo-convex.     00'  the  centres  of  the 
first  and  second  surfaces  respectively. 


Draw  any  line  OP  to  the  first  surface,  and  O'P*,  parallel 
to  OPy  to  the  second  surface ;  join  PP^;  and  let  BPFD  be 
the  course  of  a  ray  through  the  lens ;  produce  PP^  to  meet 
the  axis  in  C 

Then,  since  OP,  O'P  are  parallel,  the  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  them  are  parallel,  and  therefore  the  ray  BPPD 
passes  as  through  a  medium  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  and 
FD  is  parallel  to  BP. 

Again,  by  similar  triangles,  CPO,  CPOy 

CO       Cff 


PO 

pa' 

r-AC 

8  - 

<- 

AC 

r 

a 

.;  AC' 

■    ■ 

'  ft 

or, .   where  ^  is  tne 

thickness  of  the  lens ; 

/•   ACm 

This  formula  determines  the  position  of  C,  the  centre  of 
the  lens,  which,  as  we  see,  depends  on  the  form  of  the  lena 
only* 

65.  If  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  have  their  convexities 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  that  is,  if  r  and  e  have  different 
algebraical  signs,  the  distance  AC  is  very  small  when  t  is  very 
small ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  double  convex  or  double 
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concave  lenses,  which  are  very  thin,  we  may  consider  in  prac- 
tice tiiat  the  centre  coincides  with  the  middle  point  A  of  the 
lens,  and  therefore  that  a  ray  passing  through  J  suffers  no 
deviation. 

But  the  centre  of  a  concayo-conyex  or  of  a  meniscus  lens 
flny  be  at  a  eonsiderable  distance  from  the  lens,  if  r  and  9 
be  nearly  equal. 

Let  us  investigate  the  condition  of  the  centre  lying  within 
the  substance  of  the  lens.  It  is  evident  that  the  condition 
is  this,  that  J  C  (as  we  have  measured  it)  must  be  a  negative 
quantity  and  numerically  less  than  i ;  and  this  we  may  ex- 
press by  putting  for  JCthe  expression  -  ^  [  l  —  L  where  » 
is  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  unity.     Hence  we  have 


\       wj      s  -r 


8^r 
or     -  «  +  r  + r, 


«-r 


r 

or    a? «  1  — ; 


I* 
now  «  is  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  1,  therefore  - 

must  be  a  negative  quantity,  or  r  and  s  must  have  opposite 
signs ;  consequently  for  the  double  convex  and  double  con^* 
cave  the  centre  lies  within  the  substance  of  the  lens.  In  the 
case  of  the  plano-convex  or  plano-concave  the  centre  lies 
U]K>n  the  curved  surface. 

56.  Sometimes  two  lenses  are  placed  on  the  same  axis, 
and  very  near  to  each  other,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
one  lens :  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  which  would  produce 
the  same  effect  on  a  pencil  of  rays  as  the  two  together,  is 
called  the  focal  Ungih  of  the  combination^ 
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57.  To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  combination  of  tm 
lenses,  omitting  their  thickness. 

Let  jy"  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses^  F  that  of  the 
combination* 

Suppose  rays  to  diverge  from  a  point  at  distance  u  from 
the  first  lens,  and  let  V  be  the  distance  of  the  geometrical 
focus;  from  this  focus  rays  diverge  upon  the  second  lens, 
let  V  be  the  distance  of  the  geometrical  focus  after  thb 
second  refraction. 

Then  we  have, 

1      1      1 

and     -  -p  -  ^ ; 

V  V    f 

adding  these  equations, 

1111 

«-  +  -..         ^ 

V     «     /     / 

But  if  the  rays  diverged  upon,  a  lens  of  focal  length 
F,  the  formula  would  be 

J      1        1 

*"  ^^  "-•  ^^  ^"^       ^ 

V  u      F' 

Hence,  in>  order  that  this  lens  may  be  equivalent  to  the 
combination,  we  must  have 

1      1      £' 
F'^f'^T' 

If  the  first  lens  be  concave,  and  the  second  convex,  we 
should  have  in  like  manner, 

1      1       1    - 

and  so  in  other  cases. 

A  similar  investigation  is  applicable  to  three  or  more 
lenses. 
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5&     To  find  by  experiment  the  focal  length  of  a  Una. 

First  suppose  the  lens  convex ;  and  let  Q  be  a  luminous* 
point  upon  its  axis,  q  the  image  of  Q  formed  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lens;  then  we  will  first  shew  (by  the 
method  given  in  p.  45,  note)  that  when  Q  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  distance  Qq  is  the  least  possible,  Qq  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  focal  length  df  the  lens. 

In  the  general  formula  —     =»  -  -^  > 

V      u        f 

let     u  ^  V  ^  x\ 

,\  fv  ^  -  wv  =  -  tt  (u  -  ^) ; 

4        4-' 


,,»?i  ^J^lSlz^, 


2 

If  o;  be  less  than  4/  u  is  imaginary ;  in  other  words  the 
least  value  of  iT  or  Q]^  is  4/*. 

Hence  if  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  Q  be  received 
upon  a  screen,  and  the  lens  and  screen  moved  until  the 
jjistance  of  the  image  from  q  is  the  least  possible,  the  foca) 
length  of  the  lens  is  one  fourth  of  this  distance. 

If  the  lens  be  concave,  it  must  be  placed  in  contact  with 
a  convex  lens,  the  focal  length  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined; and  the  convex  lens  must  be  of  such  power  that 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination  is  negative.  Then  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  combination  be  found  by  the  method  just 
explained,  that  of  the  concave  lens  will  be  known  by  the 
formula  of  Art.  57. 

[The  preceding  articles  contain  a  sufficient  investigation 
tof  the  properties  of  lenses  for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  reflexion  and  refraction  at  a  spherical 
surface,  we  shall  subjoin  one  or  two  propositions,  which  difier 
from  some  of  those  already  given  only  in  the  mode  of  enun- 
X^iation  and  the  method  of  demonstration. 


filO 
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59.     To  deisrmiM  by  yeumetriecU  eonHrueJum  efo  -prmtipal 
focus  of  a  lens  of  inconsiderable  thickness^ 

We  shall  give  the  figures  for  two  cases,  the  double  oonyex 
and  double  concave  lens. 


Let  BAB^  be  a  lens,  A  its  centre,  O,  0'  the  centres  of  the 
first  and  second  surface  respectively.  Let  QA  be  the  axis  of 
a  snudl  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  incident  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  lens ;  then  the  ray  QA  passes  through  the  lens 
without  deviation,  and  therefore  the  focus  of  the  refracted 
rays  is  upon  QA  or  QA  produced. 

Through  O  draw  OP  parallel  to  QA^  and  let  it  meet  the 
first  surface  in  Jf,  then  the  ray  PM  of  the  incident  pendl 
suffers  no  deviation  at  the  first  surface.  In  OP  or  OP  pro- 
duced take  MV  ^  f^OV;  join  VO'  and  produce  it,  if  neces* 


sary,  till  it  cuts  QA,  or  QA  produced,  in  G,  and  the  first  and 
second  surface  in  S  and  T  respectively.  Draw  SR  parall^ 
to  QA. 

Then  all  the  rays  in  the  small  pencil  JPMSR,  will,  after 
the  first  refraction,  converge  to  or  diverge  from  Vi  and  in  this 
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state  they  will  fall  upon  the  second  surface ;  but  of  this  pencil 
the  ray  ST  suffers  no  refraction,  since  its  direction  passes 
through  (/ ;  therefore  the  focus  of  refracted  rays  will  be  upon 
ST  produced. 

But  the  focus  of  refracted  rays  is  upon  QA,  or  QA  pro- 
duced ;  hence  the  focus  of  refracted  rays  is  Cr,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  QA  and  ST  produced. 

By  similar  triangles  OVff^  AGO\  we  have 

oof  \  or  ::  AO'  :  AG; 

which  determines  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens. 

60.  When  a  imall  pencil  of  diverging  or  converging  rays 
is  incident  directly  upon  a  Una  ;  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  inci* 
dent  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  distances  of  the  same  point  from  the  principal 
focus  of  rays  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  geometric 
calfocus^ 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  proposition,  we  shall  give  the 
figures  for  the  double  convex  and  double  concave  lens. 

Let  BAB'  be  the  lens,  A  its  centre,  Q  the  focus  of  inci- 
dent rays.     Let  QF  be  any  ray  incident,  making  a  very  small 


angle  with  the  axis.  Let  PH  be  the  emergent  ray,  q  the 
point  in  which  PH  produced  cuts  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

Take  /  the  principal  focus  of  rays  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  with  centre  A,  and  distance  Af  describe  a  circular 
SLtcfG,  meeting  QP  or  QP  produced  in  G.     Join  GA. 

Then  O  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  pencil  of  rays  incident 
from  the  left  (as  the  figures  are  drawn)  parallel  to  GA.  Con« 
sequently  any  ray  incident  from  the  left  parallel  to  GA  will 
after  refraction   through  the  lend  pass  through  G.     And 
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therefore,  conversely,  any  ray  proceeding  from  the  righi,  and 
passing  through  6,  will  after  refraction  be  parallel  to  GA. 
But  QP  proceeds  from  the  right  and  passes  through  €r,  and 
Pq  is  its  direction  after  refraction ;  hence  Pq  is  parallel  to 
GJ.    Therefore  GAQ,  PqQ  are  similar  triangles ; 

.-.  QG  :  QA  ::  QP  :  Qq; 

or  ultimately      (^f  :  QA  ::  QA  :  Qq. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  from  the  results 
of  this  and  the  preceding  article,  the  fundamental  formula  of 
Art.  45  may  be  deduced.  The  student  will  find  it  a  good 
exercise  to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other.^ 


ON   IMAGES   FORMED  BY   REFLEXION    OR 

REFRACTION. 

61.  When  light  is  incident  from  a  luminous  point  upon 
a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  or  upon  a  combination  of 
surfaces,  whether  plane  or  spherical,  the  inyestigations  of  the 
preceding  pages  enable  us  to  determine  the  focus  of  the  re- 
flected or  refracted  rays ;  and  the  focus  so  determined  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  imciffe  of  the  luminous  point,  that  is,  the 
rays  will  proceed  from  it  as  from  a  luminous  point,  and 
will  therefore  produce  the  same  efiect  upon  our  organs  of 
vision  as  an  actual  luminous  point.  Our  investigations  only 
apply  strictly  to  the  case  of  an  indefinitely  small  conical 
pencil  of  rays,  incident  directly  on  the  reflecting  or  refracting 
surface,  that  is,  having  its  axis  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
surface ;  if  the  incidence  be  oblique,  that  is,  if  the  axis'  of  the 
pencil  be  inclined  at  some  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  surface, 
the  reflected  or  refracted  pencil  will  manifestly  be  altered  in 
its  form,  and  our  formulsB  will  not  be  strictly  correct.  Never* 
theless,  since  in  practice  the  obliquity  is  generally  small,  and 
since  the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  the  form  of 
oblique  pencils  would  lead  us  into  calculations  more  compli- 
cated than  we  desire  to  introduce  into  this  treatise,  we  shall 
suppose  that  the  formulae,  already  established  for  direct,  wiU 
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also   hold  for  oblique  incidence;    a   supposition  "which  the 
student  will  bear  in  mind  is  only  approximately  true. 

62.  Having  then  solved  the  problem  of  finding  the  image 
of  a  point,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  more  general 
one  of  finding  the  image  of  any  object  formed  by  reflexion  or 
refraction.  We  may  conceive  any  object  to  be  made  up  of 
physical  points,  each  of  which  is  a  focus  of  incidence,  and  has 
a  corresponding  focus  of  reflexion  or  refraction ;  if  then  we 
construct  the  geometrical  foci,  corresponding  to  all  difierent' 
points  of  the  object,  we  shall  have  the  image  of  the  object 
required. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
case  of  the  image  of  a  small  straight  line,  because  this  is  the 
simplest  figure  which  the  object  can  have,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  image  in  this  case  will  be  sufiicient  for  our  purpose, 
when  we  come  to  apply  our  results  to  the  construction  of 
optical  instruments. 

63.  We  shall  first,  however,  shew  how  to  apply  our 
formulae  to  the  finding  of  the  image  of  a  point,  from  which 
the  rays  fall  obliquely  on  a  mirror  or  a  lens. 

Let  BAB^  be  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  and  AO  its  axis. 
Let  Q  be  a  luminous  point  not  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

B 


I>raw  QOP  through  the  centre   O  of  the  mirror,  and  take  q 

such  that 

1  1  2   ^ 

tben  q  will  be  the  image  of  Q. 

33 
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The  position  of  q  may  be  determined  very  easily  and  suf- 
ficiently nearly  for  many  purposes,  by  means  of  the  invests 
gation  of  Art.  22.  Bisect  OP  in  f,  then  if  Q  were  at  an 
infinite  distance  q  would  be  at/;  but  as  Q  moves  towards  0, 
q  also  moves  towards  O,  therefore  when  Q  has  the  position 
given  to  it  in  the  figure,  q  is  somewhere  bet  weeny  and  0.  In 
like  manner,  if  Q  were  between  O  and  f^  q  would  be  on  fO 
produced ;  and  if  Q  were  between/*  and  P,  q  would  be  on  Of 
produced. 

In  like  manner  we  may  find  the  image  of  a  luminous 
point  in  the  case  of  a  convex  mirror. 

64.  Next  let  us  consider  a  lens.  Let  BA  S'  be  a  double 
convex  lens ;  Q  a  luminous  point  not  in  its  axis.     Let  A  be 


the  centre  of  the  lens,  which,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
the  lens,  we  may  suppose  to  be  any  point  of  that  portion  of 
its  axis  which  lies  within  the  lens ;  for  distinctness'  sake,  we 
will  suppose  the  centre  to  be  the  point,  in  which  the  line 
joining  B  and  B  cuts  the  axis.  Draw  QAq  through  the 
centre  of  the  lens ;  then,  by  the  property  of  the  centre,  ibis 
ray  will  undergo  no  deviation,  and  consequently  the  image 
of  Q  must  be  somewhere  on  the  line  QAq.  If  we  suppose 
the  formula  proved  in  Art.  45,  to  apply  to  this  case  of  oblique 
incidence,  the  distance  {Aq)  of  the  image  from  A  will  be 
given  by  the  formula^ 


Aq      AQ       f 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  reflexion,  we  may  determine  the 
position  of  q  sufficiently  nearly  for  many  purposes,  by  consi- 
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dering  that  if  AQ^f,  (the  focal  length  of  the  lens,)  q  is  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  A,  and  that  as  Q  moves  away  from  A^ 
q  moves  from  the  left  towards  A,  and  will  have  some  position 
to  the  left  of  F. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  determine  the  image  of  a  lumi- 
nous pointy  in  the  case  of  a  double  concave  or  any  other  lens. 

65.  The  same  method  may  be  adapted  to  the  case,  in 
which  a  small  pencil  of  rays  falls  eweentrically  on  a  lens,  that 
is,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  incident  pencil  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens.  For  we  may  conceive  a 
complete  pencil,  having  its  axis  passing  through  the  centre, 
to  fall  upon  the  lens,  and  we  may  determine  the  image  in 
this  case,  and  the  same  will  be  the  position  of  the  image 
when  the  pencil  is  so  restricted  that  it  becomes  excentrical ; 
the  difference  will  be,  that  there  will  be  fewer  rays  diverging 
from,  or  converging  to,  the  geometrical  focus. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  very  small  excentrical  pencil  falls 
from  Q  on  the  portion  a  a   of  a  double  convex  lens  BAB: 


draw  QAq  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  take  q  such  that 

1         1  1^ 

'Aq'^AQ'^"/' 

then  the  rays  incident  from  Q  will,  after  refraction  through 
the  lens,  converge  to  q. 

If  AQ  «^  Aq  a  00  ,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel ; 
hence,  when  a  small  pencil  of  rays  is  incident  on  a  convex 
lens  from  a  point  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  its  focal 
ien^^th,  we  must  draw  a  line  through  the  point  and  the  centre 

83—2 
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of  the  lens,  and  the  rays  will  emerge  parallel  to  that  straight 
line. 

66.  A  similar  method  is  applicable  to  a  small  exoen- 
trlcal  pencil,  incident  on  a  mirror.  A  pencil  is  in  this  case 
said  to  be  excentrical,  wheu  the  point  in  which  its  axis  meets 
the  mirror  is  not  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the  mirror* 
meets  it. 

Let  Q  be  the  origin  of  a  small  pencil,  incident  on  the 
small  portion  a  a  of  the  mirror.     Draw  QOqP  through  the 


centre  0  of  the  spherical  surface,  and  take  the  point  q  such 
that 

112 

then  the  rays  of  the  small  ezcentrical  pencil  will,  after  re- 
flexion, converge  to  q. 

67.  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  formation  of 
the  image  of  a  straight  line,  placed  before  a  reflecting  surface, 
or  before  a  lens. 

The  image  of  an  object,  placed  before  a  plane  reflector, 
will  manifestly  be  precisely  similar  to  the  object,  and  each 
point  of  the  image  will  be  as  far  behind  the  mirror,  as  the 
point  of  which  it  is  the  image  is  distant  from  the  mirror. 
This  follows  at  once  from  Art.  12. 

*  By  the  axis  qfihe  mirror  ia  to  be  uodentood  here  the  line  drawn  ftom  the  entn  ef 
the  spherical  surface  to  the  central  pomt  of  the  mirror ;  the  minor  itidf  being  a  pwtiM 
4>f  •  sphere  cat  off  by  a  plane. 
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When  a  small  straight  line  is  placed  before  a  spherical 
mirror,  its  image,  that  is,  the  locus  of  the  geometrical  foci 
corresponding  to  the  different  points  of  it,  will  evidently  not 
be  a  straight  line.  If  the  line  be  indefinitely  dbtant  from 
the  mirror,  the  image  will  evidently  be  a  small  arc  of  a  circle ; 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  shewn  to  be  a  portion  of  a  conic 
section,  but  this  we  shall  not  do,  since  we  shall  not  be  con* 
earned  with  the  particular  form  which  the  image  assumes :  if 
however  the  object  be  supposed  to  be  extremely  small,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  consider  its  image  to  be  also  a  straight  line, 
and  the  only  point  with  which  we  shall  engage  ourselves  will 
be  the  determination  of  the  position  of  this  straight  line. 

68.  We  shall  here  give  results,  which  the  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  for  himself. 

Concave  Mirror.  When  the  object  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  mirror  greater  than  its  radius,  the  image  will  be  small, 
inverted,  and  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus.  When 
the  object  is  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus,  the 
image  will  be  magnified,  inverted,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
mirror  greater  than  its  radius.  When  the  object  is  between 
the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  the  image  will  be  mag- 
nified, erect,  and  behind  the  mirror. 

Cmvex  Mirror.  The  image  will  always  be  small,  erect, 
behind  the  mirror,  and  between  the  mirror  and  its  principal 
focus. 

Concave  Lens.  The  image  will  be  small,  erect,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  object,  and  between  the  lens  and 
its  principal  focus. 

Conceof  Lens.  When  the  object  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
lens  greater  than  its  focal  length,  the  image  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens,  inverted,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  lens 
greater  than  its  focal  length.  When  the  object  is  between 
the  lens  and  its  principal  focus,  the  image  is  erect,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  object 
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ON  THE  EYE. 


69.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  images,  which 
have  been  explaining,  is  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the 
construction  of  the  eye;  which,  to  take  the  simplest  view, 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  which 
images  of  external  objects  are  formed  upon  a  screen  behind 
it,  these  images  affecting  the  brain  by  means  of  nerves,  and 
in  some  inexplicable  manner  conveying  to  the  mind  the  sense 
of  vision*. 


70.  The  figure  represents  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  human  eye ;  its 
general  form  is  spherical,  but  the 
front  BAEf  is  more  convex  than  the 
rest. 

The  outer  coat  is  called  the  acle-^ 
rotica,  and  is  white  and  opaque,  except 
in  the  front,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  transparent  convex  portion  BJB' 
called  the  cornea. 

The  interior  of  the  sclerotica  is  lined  with  a  soft  thin 
coat,  called  the  choroid  membrane;  at  the  junction  of  this 
pierabrane  with  the  sclerotica  arises  the  uveaf  an  opaque 
membrane,  having  an  aperture  oa'  in  its  centre  called  the 
pupil,  through  which  light  enters  the  eye,  and  by  the  spon* 
taneous  enlargement  and  diminution  of  which  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  is  regulated.  The  diameter  of  the  pupil 
varies  from  about  -j^^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch. 

The  interior  of  the  choroid  membrane  is  covered  with  a 
black  substance  called  the  pigmentum  nigrum^  the  office  of 
which  is  to  absorb  stray  rays  of  light,  and  so  prevent  inter- 
nal reflexions,  which  would  be  the  source  of  much  confusion. 
At  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  imbedded  in  the  pigmentom 

*  In  Dr  Young*8  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  there  is  a  Lecture  on  Yiaiosi 
(Lecture  zxxviii)  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  The  subject  is  of  Decenaty 
treated  very  briefly  in  the  text* 
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nigrum,  is  the  reiina;  the  retina  is  a  network  of  very  fine 
nerves,  whidh  branch  off  from,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
continuation  of,  the  optic  nerve,  which  proceeding  directly 
firom  the  brain  enters  at  O,  on  the  side  of  the  eye  next  the 


C(T  is  a  soft,  transparent  substance,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  convex  lens,  and  called  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  is 
filled  with  a  transparent  fluid  resembling  water,  and  called  the 
aqueous  humour.  That  between  the  crystalline  and  the  retina 
is  filled  with  another  humour,  called  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
refractive  indices  of  these  humours  differ  very  little  from  that 
of  water. 

71.  When  a  pencil  of  light  diverges  from  a  luminous 
point  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  eye,  it  suffers  refraction 
at  the  cornea,  and  again  at  the  surface  of  each  successive 
humour  through  which  it  passes,  and  by  the  combined  re-  ' 
fraction  of  all  is  made  to  converge  to  a  point  upon,  or  very 
near  to,  the  retina.  In  like  manner  the  image  of  an  external 
object  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  each  point  in  the  object 
having  its  corresponding  point  in  the  image. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  retina 
which  is  insensible  to  the  impression  of  rays  of  light.  It  is 
that  spot  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  and  at 
which  the  nerve  is  not  yet  subdivided  into  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  retina.  This  spot  is  called  the  punctum  cascum, 
and  its  existence  may  easily  be  detected  as  follows.  Place 
two  patches  of  white  paper  upon  a  dark  wall,  the  line  joining 
them  being  horizontal  and  about  the  height  of  the  eye  from 
the  ground.  If  then  one  eye  be  closed  and  the  other  directed 
to  one  of  the  patches,  (the  one  to  the  left  hand  if  the  right 
eye  be  used,  and  vice  versd,)  the  other,  to  which  the  eye  is  not 
directed,  becomes  invisible  on  retiring  from  the  wall  to  about 
four  or  five  times  the  distance  of  the  patches  from  one  another^ 
and  the  distance  being  further  increased,  becomes  again 
visible.     The  experiment  is  made  more  remarkable  by  placing 
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a  third  patch  beyond  this  in  the  same  right  line,  which  wiU 
continue  visible  when  the  middle  one  disappears*. 

72.  The  focal  length  of  the  eye  is  not  constant,  but  is 
varied  instinctively  by  the  eye,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  viaon 
at  different  distances.  The  shortest  distance  to  which  the  eye 
can  adjust  itself  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  called  the 
least  distance  of  distinct  vision,  and  this  varies  in  different  eyes 
from  about  6  to  8  inches ;  with  regard  to  vision  of  distant 
objects,  the  majority  of  persons  can  see  when  the  object  is  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  rays  from  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  some  eyes  require  the  rays  entering 
them  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  divergency:  in  general, 
however,  we  say  that  rays  of  light  are  fitted  to  produce  distinct 
vision,  when  they  are  parallel  to  each  other.  It  may  be  ob- 
served^  that  no  eye  can  see  by  means  of  rays  having  the 
smallest  amount  of  convergency.  The  question,  by  what 
means  does  the  eye  adapt  itself  to  different  di^ances,  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  apparently  without  any  certain  re« 
suit ;  three  opinions  have  been  advocated ;  the  first,  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  a  change  of  position  of  the  crystalline 
lens ;  the  second,  that  it  is  due  to  a  change  of  the  curvature 
of  its  surfaces,  or  of  that  of  the  cornea ;  the  last,  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  whole  eiye 
and  an  elongation  of  its  axis.  The  most  plausible  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  which  combines  a  change  of  curvature  of  the 
cornea  with  a  change  in  the  figure  of  the  entire  eyet. 

73.  The  eyes  of  animals,  though  agreeing  in  principle, 
are  different  in  many  of  their  details  from  those  of  men ;  the 
difference  being,  in  general,  such  as  can  be  accounted  for,  by 
consideration  of  the  different  circumstances  of  vision,  to  which 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  adapted ;  but  the  student 

*  This  method  of  detecting  the  punctum  emcum  is  Uken  from  Llojd^s  Ticatise  « 
Light  and  Vision.  Another  method  is  as  foUows :  make  two  blots  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
about  four  inches  apart,  and  look  with  the  right  eye  on  that  which  lies  to  the  left  hsod^ 
the  eye  being  placed  precisely  over  it.  When  the  eye  is  raised  to  the  height  of  aboot  11 
inches,  the  second  spot  disappears ;  on  continuing  to  lift  the  head,  the  spot  will  reappear 
when  the  eye  is  about  15  inches  from  the  paper. 

f  On  Uiis  subject  see  Lloyd's  Treatise  on  Light  and  Vision. 
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who  desires  informatioii  on  this  head,  must  consult  other  works 
on  the  subject*. 

74.  We  shall  now  explain  and  illustrate  with  figures  a  few 
eases  of  actual  vision-;  and  for  distinctness'  sake  we  shall  first 
consider  the  object  viewed  as  a  point,  and  secondly  as  of  finite 
dimensions. 


75.  When  rays  diverge  from  a  luminous  point  they  di- 
verge in  all  directions ;  and  if  an  eye  be  exposed  to  the  rays 
it  will  select  a  small  pencil  of  them,  limited  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  and  provided  the  object  be  not 
within  the  least  distance  of  distinct  vision  the  small  pencil  will 
be  made  to  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 

This  will  be  fully  explained  by  the  figure. 


76.     Again,  suppose  the  object  viewed  to  be  not  a  point 


bat  a  small  object ;  then  what  was  true  of  the  single  point  ivill 

*  For  insunce,  Lloyd*ii  Treatise  before  referred  to. 
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be  true  of  each  physical  point  in  the  object,  and  an  image  wiQ 
be  formed  on  the  retina  as  in  the  figure. 

77.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  last  figure  that  the 
image  upon  the  retina  is  necessarily  inverted  with  respect  to 
the  object,  and  hence  some  persons  have  perplexed  themselves 
by  inquiring  why  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  inverted.  The 
apparent  difficulty  suggested  seems  to  rest  entirely  npon  the 
confusion  of  two  things  which  are  very  different,  namely,  the 
formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina,  and  the  perception  of  an 
external  object  by  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  that  image. 
Until  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mysterious  agency  by 
which  the  mechanical  impression  upon  the  retina  is  transmuted 
into  the  sense  of  sight,  it  would  appear  to  be  idle  to  inquire 
into  the  connexion  between  an  inverted  image  on  the  retina, 
and  the  impression  of  an  erect  object  on  the  mind ;  in  fact  it 
must  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  difficulty,  before  we  can 
be  called  upon  to  explain  it*. 

78.  Next,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  vision  after  re- 
flexion at  a  plane  surface. 

Let  Q  be  a  luminous 
point,  q  the  focus  of  re- 
flected rays,  E  an  eye  in 
any  position.  Then  Q  will 
be  seen  by  means  of  a  small 
cone  of  rays  having  Q  for 
its  vertex,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  eye  for  its  base; 
and  the  actual  course  of  the  pencil  from  Q  will  be  as  in  the 
figure. 

79.  If  instead  of  a  single  luminous  point  we  were  to  take 
an  object  of  finite  dimensions,  then  each  point  of  the  object 
would  be  seen  by  means  of  a  pencil,  the  course  of  which 
would  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  serve  any  practical  purpose  to  sajr  here.  See 
Berkeley's  *«  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision ;  *'  bat  cerUinly  the  studcni  would 
gain  great  advantage  from  studying  tiiat  Essay. 
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80.  As  another  example  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  lumi- 
nous point  between  two  mirrors,  as  in  Art.  29,  and  trace  the 
pencil  by  means  of  which  the  luminous  point  will  be  seen  after 
any  number  of  reflexions  by  an  eye  situated  anywhere  in  the 
plane  passing  through  the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the 


intersection  of  the  mirrors.     For  example^  let  us  trace  the 
pencil  after  three  reflexions. 

Let  Q  be  the  luminous  point,  Qu  Qt*  Q39  the  three  images 
found  as  in  Art.  29 ;  E  the  eye.  Draw  a  line  from  £  to  Qj ; 
from  the  point  in  which  this  line  meets  one  of  the  mirrors 
draw  a  line  to  Q^ ;  from  the  point  in  which  this  line  meets  the 
other  mirror  draw  a  line  to  Q, ;  and  from  the  point  in  which 
this  line  meets  the  first  mirror  draw  a  line  to  Q.  We  shall 
ttuB  have  obtained  the  course  of  a  ray  from  Q  to  the  eye, 
and  the  pencil  can  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure. 

81.  As  a  last  example  we  will  consider  the  manner  in 
which  a  small  object  PQ  is  made  visible  to  an  eye  Uj  (not 
very  distant  from  the  axis,)  after  reflexion  at  a  spherical 
surface  JBJff. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  surface.  Join  PO,  QO,  and 
upon  them  (produced  if  necessary)  take  p,  q  the  geometrical 
foci  corresponding  to  P  and  Q.  Then  pq  will  be  the  image 
of  PQ.    To  determine  the  pencil  by  means  of  which  any 
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point  as  Q  becomes  visible,  describe  a  cone  having  q  for  its 
vertex  and  the  aperture  of  the  eye  for  its  base ;  the  cone  will 


intersect  the  surface  in  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  base  of  the 
cone  of  rays  from  Q  by  n^eans  of  which  Q  becomes  visible. 

ON  DEFECTS  OP  SIGHT- 

82.  Perfect  vision  requires  that  a  pencil  of  rays  incident 
on  the  cornea  should  be  made,  by  refraction  through  the 
•  several  humours  of  the  eye,  to  converge  accurately  to  a  point 
upon  the  retina.  Vision  will  therefore  be  imperfect,  when 
the  rays  converge  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina  and  then 
diverge  upon  it,  or  when  they  converge  to  a  virtual  focus 
behind  it.  The  resulting  defect  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
two  cases ;  for  in  both,  the  image  of  a  point,  instead  of  being 
a  point,  is  a  small  circle  or  disc  of  light,  and  the  image  of  an 
object  is  therefore  formed  of  such  small  circles,  which,  over- 
lapping each  other,  produce  indistinctness  or  confusion. 

The  former  defect  is  that  of  shortsight,  and  arises  from 
the  too  great  convexity  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye. 
It  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens,  which  will 
give  the  rays  the  degree  of  divergency  necessary  to  enable 
the  eye  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 

The  latter  defect  is  that  of  langsiffht,  and  arises  from  the 
too  great  flatness  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye ;  it  ia 
a  defect  usually  brought  on  by  old  age.  It  may  be  remedied 
by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens,  which  will  cause  the  rays  to  enter 
the  eye  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and  so  to  be  fit  to  produce 
distinct  vision. 
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ON  VISION  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  LENS. 

83.     To  determine  the  angle  under  which  a  given  object  will 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  when  viewed  through  a  concave  lens. 

Let  A  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  E  the  eye,  PQ  the  object ; 
join  QA,  and  let  pq  be  the  image  of  PQ.     Join  Eq ;  then 


qEp  is  the  angle  under  which  the  object  is  seen  through  the 
lens,  or  the  vistial  angle. 

Let  PQ  -  X»  JP  -  u,  AE  -  d^  /-  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  0  «  the  visual  angle. 

pq  PQ       Ap 


Then  tan  0 


AE  -^Ap      AE-^  Ap  AP 
Itngles,  Apq,  APQ,) 

^  -  -  ,,      ,^  .    (Art.  45.) 


,    (by   similar   tri< 


u 


1  + 


Ap 


^'^^^u^?) 


Let  a  be  the  angle  under  which  the  object  would  have 
been  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  then  tan  a  « 


u  +  d* 


tand 


u  +  d 


tan  a  ,     du 

tt  +0  +  — 

This  ratio  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  effect  is  that  the 
olgect  appears  diminished. 

*  If  we  had  taken  the  case  of  a  convex  lens,  we  should  have 
found,  that 

*  tand  u  +  d 

tan  a  ^     du' 

u^d—j 

J 
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If  ti  +  <2  be  greater  than  — ,  the  object  will  appear  mag" 

^  du 

nified,  and  it  may  be  magnified  to  any  extent     But  if  —  be 

greater  than  u  +  d,  tan  9  will  be  negative,  and  the  image  will 
be  inverted  and  not  necessarily  magnified* 

84.'  If  we  suppose  the  lens  so  adjusted  that  the  rays 
enter  the  eye  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  we  must  have  u  k^ 
and  then  (for  the  convex  lens), 

tan0       f+d  d 

tana     f+d-^d  /' 

The  magnification  by  a  convex  lens  will  be  therefore 

greater  as  -;  is  greater ;  hence  it  has  been  proposed,  to  call 

•^  1 
the  quantity  -  the  power  of  a  lens. 

85.  A  very  small  convex  lens,  of  short  focal  length,  or  a 
very  small  sphere  of  glass,  may  be  used  as  a  magnifying  glass 
in  a  way  slightly  differing  from  the  preceding.  When  an 
object  is  placed  very  near  the  eye,  a  magnified  image  is 
formed  on  the  retina,  but  on  account  of  the  too  great  di- 
vergency of  the  rays  the  eye  is  not  able  to  obtain  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  object.     If  now  a  very  small  lens,  not 


exceeding  in  breadth  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  of 
focal  length  so  short  that  the  object  shall  be  in  its  principal 
focus,  be  placed  close  to  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  emeigin^ 
from  the  lens  will  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  therefore  fit 
to  produce  distinct  vision,  and  the  magnification  of  the  image 
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on  the  retina  will  be  the  same  as  before.  The  rays  will  in 
this  ease  pass  centrically  through  the  lens. 

The  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina  in  this  case  will 
be  understood  from  the  above  figure. 

Small  spherules  of  glass  have  sometimes  been  used  instead 
of  lenses  when  high  magnifying  powers  have  been  required,  the 
construction  of  the  former  being  easier  than  that  of  the  latter 
when  the  curvature  is  considerable. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  TELESCOPEa 

86.  When  a  small  object  at  a  great  distance  is  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  vision  is 
indistinct,  namely,  the  smallness  of  the  angle  which  the  object 
subtends  at  the  eye  or  the  visual  angle,  and  the  small  quan* 
tity  of  light  which  comes  to  the  eye  from  any  point  of  the 
object.  The  ends  to  be  accomplished  therefore  by  an  instru- 
ment used  for  viewing  distant  objects  are  also  two,  namely,  to 
increase  the  visual  angle,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light 
which  reaches  the  eye.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  rays  to  fall  upon  a  convex  lens,  called  the  object-glass, 
which  collects  from  each  point  of  the  object  a  quantity  of 
light,  bearing  to  the  quantity  which  would  enter  the  naked 
eye,  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  object-glass  to  the  area  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  the  former  by  deflecting  the  rays 
through  a  system  of  lenses,  the  arrangement  of  which  varies  in 
telescopes  of  different  constructions.  In  some  telescopes  the 
rays  are  received  on  a  concave  reflector,  instead  of  a  convex 
lens,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 

87.  It  may  be  seen,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  two 
defects  of  vision,  which  are  to  be  remedied,  are  in  some 
measure  antagonistic.  For,  suppose,  that  from  a  very  small 
distant  object  a  certain  quantity  of  light  falls  on  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  then  the  magnifying  power  is  greater  in 
proportton^as  the  light  is  spread  over  a  larger  extent  of  the 
retina ;  but  the  brightness  of  the  illumination  of  the  retina  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the,  light  is  more  concentrated,  or 
spread  over  a  smaller  extent  of  the  retina;  hence,  when  an 
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image  is  formed  on  the  retina,  we  have  this  general  relation, 

brightness  of  the  image  «  — — : ; *. 

magnification  produced 

If  therefore,  with  a  given  object-glass,  we  increase  the 
magnifying  power,  we  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  image, 
and  thus  we  have  a  limit  put  to  increase  of  magnification. 
Hence,  in  order  that  we  may  have  telescopes  of  great  power, 
we  must  have  object-glasses,  or  object-mirrors,  of  very  large 
diameters ;  and  in  the  construction  of  these  lies  the  difficulty 
of  making  powerful  telescopes. 

88.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  construction  of 
various  telescopes,  premising  that  we  shall  describe  them  in 
their  simplest  form ;  to  render  them  practically  useful  instru- 
ments, it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  variety  of  refine- 
ments of  construction,  which  the  elementary  mode  of  treating 
the  science  of  Optics  adopted  in  this  treatise  precludes  us 
from  making  intelligible  to  the  student. 

Telescopes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  RefractiDg, 
and  Heflecting.  The  former  are  more  generally  used ;  the 
only  advantage  possessed  by  the  latter  is  that  object-mirrors 
can  be  made  of  a  larger  size  than  object-glasses,  and  therefore 
reflecting  telescopes  can  be  made  of  greater  power  than  refract- 
ing. But  for  the  greater  number  of  astronomical  purposes  this 
is  no  advantage ;  and  moreover  a  large  reflecting  telescope  is 
an  instrument  of  much  less  utility  than  at  first  sight  might 
appear,  owing  principally  to  these  two  circumstances,  that  the 
condensation  and  in  cold  weather  the  freezing  of  vapour  upon 
it  frequently  quite  unfits  it  for  use,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  polish  for  more  than  about  two 
years  together. 

ON  REFRACTING  TELESCOPEa 

89.  The  Common  Astronomical  Telescope* 

The  common  astronomical  telescope  consists  of  two  con- 
vex lenses,  a  larger  one  BAB^  called  the  object^lass*  and 

*  It  maj  be  obsenred  that  the  magnification  here  spoken  of  Taries  as  the  square  of  die 
moffnifyinff  pcwer  of  the  telescope. 
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a  smaller  one  bah'  called  the  eye-glass,  placed  on  the  same 


axis,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengths. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  instrument  be  directed  to  a  point  P 
of  a  very  small  object  PQ,  so  distant  that  rays  from  any 
point  of  it  which  fall  upon  the  object-glass  are  sensibly 
parallel;  then  an  inverted  image  pq  wiU  be  formed  in  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  rays  which  diverge  from 
any  point  q  of  the  image  upon  the  eye-glass  will^  after  re- 
fraction, emerge  approximately  parallel  to  the  line  qa^  which 
joins  q  with  the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  since  aq  nearly  «  ap 
» the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glass.  If  therefore  an  eye  be 
placed  at  E^  the  point  at  which  the  axis  of  the  pencil  from  q 
carosses  the  axis,  the  rays  entering  the  eye  will  be  fit  for 
producing  distinct  vision,  and  an  image  of  PQ  will  be  seen. 

Objects  seen  through  this  telescope  will  appear  inverted, 
but  this  is  of  no  importance  in  the  case  of  celestial  objects. 

90.     The  Magnifying  Power. 

The  magnifying  power  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
Tisual  angles,  when  the  object  is  viewed  through  the  telescope 
and  with  the  naked  eye  respectively. 

The  angle  under  which  PQ  would  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  is  PAQ^  which  ^pJq;  and  the  angle  under  which  pq  is 
seen  is  paq,  since  the  rays  emerge  parallel  to  qa ; 

.•.  magnifymg  power  «  — y-  «  —  nearly, 
°     '^    °  '^  pAq      ap 

where  /,,/,  represent  the  focal  lengths  of  the  object-glass 

and  eye-gliuss  respectively. 

34 
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91.  The  Field  of  View. 

The  field  of  view  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye,  or  at 
the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  (for  on  account  of  the  distance 
of  the  object  the  two  will  be  sensibly  the  same,)  by  the  largest 
object  which  at  a  given  dbtance  can  be  seen  through  the 
telescope.  This  definition,  however,  though  apparently  precise, 
is  not  so  really ;  for,  suppose  we  find  a  point  in  the  object 
from  which  a  pencil  of  rays,  after  being  refracted  through  the 
object-glass,  just  fall  on  the  eye-glass :  then  if  we  take  a  point 
a  little  further  from  the  axis,  the  rays  from  it  will  not  all  fall 
on  the  eye-glass,  but  some  of  them  will  be  lost;  still  more 
will  this  be  the  case  with  a  point  a  little  further  from  the 
axis ;  and  so  on,  until  at  last  we  come  to  a  point  from  which 
no  rays  fall  upon  the  eye-glass,  and  therefore  none  reach  the 
eye.  The  result  is,-  that  in  looking  through  a  telescope  such 
as  we  have  described,  the  outer  portions  of  the  field  instead  of 
being  clearly  defined  would  gradually  fade  away;  this  im- 
perfect part  of  the  field  is  called  the  ragged  edge  of  the  JIM 
of  view. 

The  ragged  edge  may  be  cured  by  placing  a  stop,  or 
annulus  of  metal,  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass ;  for  by  this 
means  we  can  stop  entire  pencils  of  rays,  which  cannot  be 
efi^ected  by  a  stop  placed  in  any  other  position,  and  we  can 
thus  limit  the  field  to  any  extent.  If  this  be  done,  the  angular 
extent  of  the  field  of  view  will  be  the  angle  subtended  bj  the 
aperture  of  the  stop  at  the  centre  of  the  object-glass. 

92.  The  telescope  which  we  have  now  described  is  not 
applicable  to  vision  of  terrestrial  objects,  on  account  of  its 
inverting  property;  but  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  purpose 
by  using  a  combination  of  lenses  called  an  erecting  eye-piece, 
instead  of  the  simple  eye-glass.     The  construction  of  such  an 


eye-piece  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  which  represents  one  form  of  its  construction. 
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93.     GaKleo*s  Telescope. 

This  telescope  consists  of  a  convex  lens  BAff^  and  a 
concave  lens  hab\  placed  on  the  same  axis,  at  a  distance  from 

B 

^  Q 


each  other  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  focal  lengths; 
BABt  is  the  object-glass,  and  is  of  much  greater  breadth  and 
focal  length  than  the  eye-glass  hall^  which  need  not  be  larger 
than  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  instrument  be  directed  to  a  point  P 
in  an  object  PQ,  which  is  at  such  a  distance  that  rays  from 
any  point  of  it  may  be  considered  to  fall  upon  the  object-glass 
in  a  state  of  parallelism ;  then  if  nothing  were'  interposed,  an 
inverted  image  'pq  would  be  formed  of  PQ,  in  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass.  If  now  an  eye  were  placed  at  E  the  rays 
converging  to  any  point  q  would  not  produce  distinct  vision 
(see  Art.  66.) ;  but  if  a  small  concave  lens  hah'  be  placed  before 
the  eye,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  image  equal  to  its  focal 
length,  the  rays  will  emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and 
therefore  will  produce  distinct  vision;  and  the  visual  angle 
will  be  paq^  since  the  rays  which  before  refraction  at  the 
eye-glass  were  converging  to  q  emerge  parallel  to  aq.  The 
rays  being  intercepted  by  the  eye-glass  before  they  have 
crossed  the  axis,  objects  will  appear  erect. 

94.  The  Magnifying  Power. 

Let  /,,  f^  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the  object-glass  and  eye- 
g^Iass  respectively ;  then  the  visual  angle  for  PQ  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  is  PAQ^  the  visual  angle  when  seen  through  the 
telescope  iapaq\ 

.\  magnifying  power  - 1^  -  ^  -"^  nearly. 

95.  The  Field  of  View. 

The  ragged  edge  in  6alileo*s  telescope  is  not  curable  by 
the  use  of  a  stop  as  in  the  astronomical  telescope,  because  no 
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real  image  is  allowed  to  be  formed  by  tbe  object-glass,  and 
it  is  manifest  therefore  that  a  stop  placed  any  where  within 
the  telescope  will  not  stop  imperfect  pencils  only. 

In  this  telescope  the  field  of  view  will  be  limited  by  the 
object-glass,  and  not  by  the  eye-glass,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
astronomical  telescope.  For  the  field  will  necessarily  be 
limited  in  any  combination  of  lenses,  by  the  first  lens  through 
which  the  rays  pass  excentrically ;  and  in  Galileo's  telescope, 
the  rays  pass  excentrically  through  the  object-glass;  for 
although  rays  fall  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  object-glass 
from  each  point  of  the  object,  yet  the  eye-glass  selects  a 
small  pencil,  (as  will  be  seen  distinctly  from  the  figure,)  and 
this  small  pencil,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  passes 
through  the  object-glass  excentrically. 

96.  Galileo's  telescope  possesses  great  historical  interest* 
as  being  the  first  combination  of  lenses  so  used ;  the  con- 
struction is,  however,  now  only  applied  to  opera-glasses,  and 
for  astronomical  purposes  is  wholly  useless*  The  capital 
defect  of  the  telescope  is  that  no  .image  is  formed  by  the 
object-glass ;  now  observations  of  the  stars  are  made  by  means 
of  fine  wires,  which,  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  olgect- 
glass  of  an  astronomical  telescope,  become  vbible  by  stopping 
pencils  of  rays  which  there  converge  to  points,  and  the  place 
of  a  star  is  noted  by  referring  it  to  these  wires;  but  in 
Galileo's  telescope  wires  cannot  be  so  used,  there  being  no 
position  in  which  they  can  be  made  visible ;  hence  for  astro- 
nomical purposes  the  construction  is  totally  useless. 

ON  REFLECTING  TELESCOPES. 

97.  In  reflecting  telescopes,  the  place  of  the  object-glass 
is  supplied  by  an  object-mirror,  or  concave  speculum  of  metal, 
which  reflects  the  incident  rays  and  causes  them  to  eonveige. 
We  shall  describe  four  kinds  of  reflecting  telescopes,  which 
involve  however,  (as  will  be  seen)  only  two  essentially  different 
constructions. 

98.  HeracheFs  Telescope. 

BAlff  is  a  concave  speculum,  having  its  9^\%  AF  inclined 
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at  a  small  angle  to  AP  the  axis  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope, 
so  that  a  ray  incident  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube 
is  reflected  in  the  direction  Ap ;  on  the  line  Ap  as  axis  is 
placed  the  convex  lens  bab\  at  a  distance  from  A  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  mirror  and  lens. 

If  the  axis  of  the  instrument  be  directed  to  P,  a  point 
in  a  small  distant  object  PQ,  an  inverted  image  pq  will  be 

B 


formed  on  Ap^  and  at  a  distance  from  A  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  mirror :  and  this  image  being  by  the  construc- 
tion in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  the  rays  after  refraction 
through  it  will  emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and  will 
therefore  be  fit  for  the  production  of  distinct  vision.  Objects 
will  appear  inverted. 

The  form  of  the  object-mirror  should  be  parabolical,  not 
spherical.     See  Art.  25. 

99.  This  is  the  most  simple  construction  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  and  is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  astronomical 
telescope.  It  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  other 
constructions,  which  will  be  presently  described,  in  the  small 
number  of  reflexions  which  the  rays  undergo,  and  hence  it  is 
*well  adapted  for  viewing  very  faint  objects,  when  no  unneces* 
sary  loss  of  light  can  be  afibrded.  But  it  has  this  very  great 
defect,  that  the  pencil  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view  is  not  incident  directly  upon  the  mirror,  and  the  reflected 
pencil  has  defects  of  a  very  serious  kind  owing  to  this  obli- 
quity.    Consequently  Herschel's  telescope  is  not  advantageous 
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-when  great  distinctness  of  definition  is  the  point  principally 
desired.  The  construction  is  adapted  only  for  very  large 
instruments,  because  if  the  telescope  be  not  large,  the  ob- 
server s  head,  when  looking  into  the  telescope,  will  materially 
interfere  with  the  incidence  of  the  rays :  this  defect  is  ob- 
viated by  Newton's  construction,  which  we  shall  presently 
describe. 

100.      The  Magnifying  Power. 

The  visual  angle  for  the  object  PQ  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye  is  PAQ\  when  viewed  through  the  telescope  it  is  paq ; 

paq       paq      ap 


.'.  magnifying  power 


PAQ. 

fo 


pAq      Ap 


J  nearly^ 


where  f^  f^  are  the  focal  lengths  of  the  object-mirror  and 
eye-glass  respectively. 

101.  The  Field  of  View. 

The  ragged  edge  may  be  cured,  as  in  the  astronomical 
telescope,  by  placing  a  stop  at  the  common  focus  of  the 
mirror  and  eye-glass,  and  the  field  of  view  will  then  be  mea- 
sured by  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  stop  subtends 
at  the  central  point  A  of  the  mirror.  If  there  be  no  stop, 
we  may  take  the  angle  subtended  by  the  eye-glass  at  the 
same  point  as  the  measure  of  the  field  of  view. 

102.  Newton's  Telescope^ 
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BAB  is  a  concaye  mirror^  which,  if  light  were  incident 
upon  it  from  a  small  distant  object  PQ,  would  form  an  in- 
verted image  p9  of  PQ,  in  the  principal  focus.  But  a  small 
plane  mirror  DCD\  placed  at  an  angle  of  45<^  with  the  axis 
of  the  object-mirror,  causes  the  image  to  be  formed  at  jlq^ 
instead  of  pf,  and  if  a  convex  lens  haJi  be  placed  on  Cp  as 
axisy  and  at  a  distance  from  pq  equal  to  its  focal  length,  the 
rays  will  emerge  after  refraction  through  haV  in  a  state  of 
parallelism,  and  therefore  a  distinct  image  of  PQ  will  be  seen 
by  an  eye  at  E. 

103.  The  Magnifying  Powers  and  Field  of  View. 

Both  of  these  will  be  the  same  as  in  HerschePs  con* 
struction ;  the  two  telescopes  are  in  fact  the  same,  the  plane 
mirror  in  Newton's  being  introduced  principally  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  looking  directly  towards  the 
object-mirror,  which  in  the  case  of  small  instruments  would 
manifestly  be  most  inconvenient. 

104.  Gregory* 8  Telescope. 

BAS  is  a  concave  mirror,  which  being  directed  to  a  dis- 
tant object  PQ  forms  an  inverted  image  of  it  pq  in  its  principal 

b: 


focus.  DCLf  is  a  small  concave  mirror,  on  the  same  axis  as 
BABj  and  at  a  distance  from  p  rather  greater  than  its  focal 
length ;  the  rays  from  the  different  points  otpq  diverge  upon 
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DCD\  and  after  reflexion  form  an  inverted  image  pV  ^ 
pq^  which  will  therefore  be  erect  with  respect  to  PQ.  The 
adjustment  is  such  that  pq  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  a 
convex  lens  hah\  on  the  same  axis  as  the  two  mirrors,  and 
on  which  the  light  falls  through  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  the  object-mirror ;  the  rays  of  light  therefore,  after 
refraction  through  it,  emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and 
produce  distinct  vision  of  the  object  PQ  to  an  eye  at  £• 
Objects  seen  through  this  telescope  will  appear  erect. 

105.     The  Magnifying  Power. 


To  find  the  magnifying  power  let  us  trace  the  course  of 
the  ray,  which  would  fall,  from  the  point  Q  of  a  distant  object, 
on  J  the  middle  point  of  the  object-mirror ;  let  AS  be  the 
reflected  ray,  which,  after  reflexion  at  the  small  mirror  will 
pass  very  nearly  through  /  the  focus  of  the  small  mirror,  (on 
account  of  the  distance  of  the  point  A  being  very  consider* 
able,)  and  passing  through  the  point  q  of  the  final  image,  and 
being  refracted  through  the  eye-glass,  emerges  in  the  direc- 
tion bE,  parallel  to  qa. 

Then  QAP  may  be  regarded  as  the  visual  angle  of  PQ  to 
the  naked  eye,  gap  the  visual  angle  when  the  object  is  viewed 
through  the  telescope ; 

therefore,  magnifying  power  r-  ^"^       '«"  ^^^    fP  ^^ 


QAP      qfp  BAG     op  fC 


nearly, 
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where  f^J^e  ^^^  ^^  toosX  lengths  of  the  object-mirror,  small 
mirror,  and  eye-glass  respectively*. 

106,     Fidd  of  View. 

The  field  of  view  may  be  limited  either  by  the  eyeglass, 
or  by  the  small  mirror.  With  the  same  figure  as  in  the  last 
article,  suppose  the  ray  there  traced  to  fall  on  the  extreme 
point  b  of  the  eye-glass,  then  the  eye-glass  will  limit  the  field, 
and  we  shall  have, 

the  field  of  view  -  ZPAQ  ^  BAC 

where  h  is  the  breadth  of  the  eye-glass. 

If  the  field  of  view  is  limited  by  the  small  mirror,  we 
must  suppose  the  ray  traced  in  the  figure  to  pass  through 
the  extreme  point  D  of  the  small  mirror,  in  which  case  the 

field  of  view  «  — -;-  -  — ,  where  c  is  the  breadth  of  the 

AC     Jq 

small  mirror. 

In  order  that  the  field,  as  limited  by  these  two  considera- 
tions, may  be  the  same,  we  must  have 

c     /« 

Practically,  the  field  of  view  will  always  be  limited  by  the 
eye-glass,  and  not  by  the  small  mirror ;  if  it  were  limited  by 
the  small  mirror,  the  construction  of  the  instrument  would  be 
defective.  The  preceding  investigation  points  out  the  smallest 
breadth  which  the  small  mirror  can  have  without  diminishing 
the  field  of  view. 

If  we  call  the  magnifying  power  M^  we  have 

field  of  view  ■»  -r  .  -r> . 

*  The  approzimatioDs  in  this  and  the  following  article  are  of  a  very  rough  kind, 
AC  vkdifp  hdng  each  considered  to  be  equal  to/^  But  it  will  be  eaiily  seen  that  little 
walue  would  be  attributable  to  a  more  carefUl  approximation,,  since  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  power  of  the  telescope  is  all  which  is  required  in  practice.  It  maj  be  observed, 
Innrerer,  that  the  expression  given  in  the  text  is  a  more  accurate  value  of  the  ratio  of 
the  angles  qap^  QAP^  than  it  would  seem  to  be  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
obtained. 
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From  this  expression  it  appears  that  a  teleseope  of  high 
magnifying  power  will  have  a  very  small  field  of  view»  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  rety  difficult  to  bring  such  an 
instrument  to  bear  upon  a  heavenly  body.  Hence  powerful 
telescopes  are  always  supplied  with  a  small  telescope,  called  a 
finder,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  larger  instrument ; 
the  heavenly  body  having  been  found  with  this  less  powerful 
telescope,  and  brought  into  the  centre  of  its  field,  will  then 
also  be  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  more  powerful 
instrument. 

107.     Cassegrairis  Teleseope. 

The  construction  of  this  instrument  differs  from  that  of  the 
preceding,  only  in  having  a  convex  sm^U  mirror  instead  of  a 
concave. 

BAB'  is  a  concave  mirror,  which,  being  directed  to  a  dis- 
tant object  PQ,  would  form  an  inverted  image  of  it  |>9  in  its 
principal  focus ;  but  the  reflected  rays  are  intercepted  by  the 
small  convex  mirror  DCIf,  which  is  so  placed  that  its  focus 
is  a  little  further  from  the  object-mirror  than  the  principal 
focus  of  that  mirror,  and  consequently  an  image  p(l^  inverted 
with  respect  to  PQ,  is  formed  at  some  distance  from  the  small 


P 


mirror.    The  adjustment  is  such  that  this  image  is  formed  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  haV^  and  consequently  the  rajs 
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after  refraction  emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and  are  there- 
fore fitted  to  produce  distinct  vision. 

Objects  seen  through  this  telescope  will  appear  inverted* 

108.     The  magnifying  power. 

Let  a  construction  be  made  similar  to  that  for  Gregory's 
telescope*  ^ 

b 


—  -^  —X  "  -tV  nearly. 

109.     Fwld.  of  View. 

If  the  field  be  limited  by  the  eye-glass  we  shall  haTe, 

field  of  view  -  iPAQ, «  ftBAO 


\  6,  nearly. 


110.     The  Compound  Refracting  Microscope* 

We  have  already  explained  (Art.  85.)  the  principle  upon 
which  a  small  convex  lens  of  very  short  focal  length  may  be 
nsed  as  a  magnifying  glass,  or  simple  microscope.  Combina- 
tions of  lenses  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  combi- 
nations of  reflectors  and  lenses,  and  such  combinations  are 
called  compound  microscopes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  description  of  the  compound  refracting  microscope  in  its 
simplest  form,  observing  that  to  make  it  practically  useful 
a  number  of  refinements  must  be  introduced. 
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BAff  18  a  Bmall  convex  lens,  before  wliicb^  and  at  a 
distance  from  it  a  little  greater  than  its .  focal  length,  if  a 
small  object  PQ,  be  placed,  an  inverted  image  pq  will  be 


formed  of  it.  The  ac)ju8tment  is  such  that  pq  is  formed  in 
the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  hah\  and  therefore  the  rays  when 
refracted  through  it  emerge  in  a  state  of  parallelism,  and 
therefore  in  a  state  fit  to  produce  distinct  vision ;  and  an 
eye  at  E  will  see  a  magnified  inverted  image  of  PQ. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
microscope  requires  notice.  For  the  magnifying  power  will 
not  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  angles  qap^  qjp  as  in 
the  case  of  a  telescope,  but  this  ratio  must  be  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  which  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  with  the  naked 
eye  bears  to  the  distance  AP,  since  the  angle  under  which  the 
object  is  seen  must  be  compared  with  that  under  whi<di  it 
would  be  seen  if  viewed  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 
the  naked  eye. 

Suppose y^  the  focal  length  of  BAB',  f^  that  of  bab\  and 
let  AP  m  u.    Then,  without  regard  to  sign, 


1        1 
Ap      u 


•  • 


and 


1 
A^ 

Ap 


1 
^    * 


u 


f. 


Now  let  X  be  the  ordinary  dbtanoe  of  distinct  viaon,  thai 
the  magnifying  power  will  be  measured  by 
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1.  Wb  propose  in  the  following  treatise  to  give  some 
account  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  resulting  phenomena, 
with  the  mode  of  making  observations ;  all  which  and  other 
kindred  subjects  are  classed  under  the  head  of  Plane  Astro- 
nomy: we  shall  not  here  treat  of  the  Physical  branch  of 
Astronomy,  which  investigates  phenomena  on  the  principles  of 
!&[echanicSy  and  refers  them  to  general  laws,  but  only  of  that 
branch  which  deals  with  facts  as  matters  of  observation.  We 
most  premise,  that  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  extensive,  that 
the  student  must  not  expect  more  than  the  merest  intro- 
duction in  a  treatise  which  is  necessarily  so  brief  as  the 
present. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student  should 
be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  notion  of  a  ^here,  and  of  lines 
drawn  upon  it,  we  shall  commence  by  presenting  him  with  a 
few  of  the  most  elementary  propositions  and  notions  belong- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere. 

ON  THE  SPHERE. 

2.  Db7.  a  sphere  is  a  surface  every  point  in  which  is 
equidistant  from  a  given  point,  called  its  centre. 

The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  is  called  the 
radius,  and  any  line  passing  through  the  centre  and  bounded 
by  the  surface  is  called  a  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

3.  Every  section  of  a  sphere 
made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle. 

Let  EDF  be  any  such  section 
of  a  sphere,  of  which  the  centre  is 
O.  Draw  OC  from  O  perpendi- 
cular to  the  cutting  plane,  and  join 
CDf  OD,  D  being  any  point  in  the 
section  EDF. 
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Then  since  OC  is  perpendicular  to  the  cutting  plane,  it 
is  perpendicular  to  any  line  in  that  plane,  and  therefore  to 
CD\ 

or  CD^^OD^^OC'i 

but  OD  and  OC  are  both  constant  quantities,  therefore  CD 
is  constant,  or  the  section  is  a  circle  having  C  for  its  centre. 

4.  A  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  is  called  a  gre(U  circle ;  other  sections  are  called 
9maU  circles. 

The  diameter  of  the  sphere,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  any  circle  on  the  sphere,  is  called  the  cuds  of  that 
circle ;  and  the  points  in  which  the  axis  meets  the  sphere  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  circle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poles  of  a  great  circle  are  equi- 
distant from  it ;  also  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pole  of  a  circle 
is  equidistant  from  every  point  in  the  circle. 

5.  The  angle  which  is  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere 
hy  the  arc  joining  the  poles  of  two  great  circles^  is  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  circles. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the 
sphere;  DCE,  FCG  the  two  great 
circles;  OJ,  OB^  lines  respectively 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the 
circles,  so  that  A^  B  are  their  poles.  j> 
Join  OC. 

Then    OC  being  in  the   plane 
DCE    is     perpendicular     to     AOf 
and   being   in  the  plane    FCG    is 
perpendicular  to  J?0;  therefore  CO  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  AO^  BO  lie,  and  therefore  to  EO  and  G0\ 

.*.  EOG  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  circles. 

But  EOG  -  90^  -  BOE  «  AOB ; 

therefore  the  angle  subtended  by  AB  is  the  indination  of  the 
planes  of  the  circles. 
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Cor.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  arc  joining  the 
points  in  two  great  circles  distant  90^  from  the  point  of  their 
intersection,  subtends  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  an  angle 
equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  circles. 

6.  To  determine  the  position  of  a  point  on  a  sphere. 

Let  ^  be  a  point  on  a  sphere, 
the  centre  of  which  is  O;  then  its 
position  may  be  most  conveniently 
determined  as  follows. 

Let  POP  be  a  given  diameter  of 
the  sphere ;  through  P,  A  and  P  draw 
the  great  circle  PAP  \  then  if  the 
angle  which  the  plane  of  PAP  makes 
with  a  given  plane  passing  through 
PP^  and  the  arc  PA,  be  given,  the  ^ 

position  of  A  will  be  completely  determined. 

ON  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EAfiTH. 

7.  The  form  of  the  earth  is  nearly,  but  not  accurately, 
spherical.  Its  true  form  is  that  of  a  slightly  oblate  spheroid, 
or  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse,  having 
its  axes  nearly  equal,  about  its  minor  axis.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  earth's  figure 
to  be  that  of  a  sphere,  having  a  radius  of  about  4000  miles. 

The  round  form  of  the  earth  is  easily  concluded  from  such 
considerations  as  the  following ;  the  tops  of  the  masts  are  the 
first  portion  of  a  ship  which  become  visible ;  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  have  that  form ;  more- 
over the  earth  has  been  actually. sailed  round;  and  lastly,  in 
the  case  of  a  lunar  eclipse  the  shadow  of  the  earth  may  be 
seen  upon  the  face  of  the  moon  and  its  circular  form  is  then 
exhibited.  The  experiments  which  determine  the  actual 
figure  to  be  spheroidal  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  kind,  and 
cannot  be  entered  upon  here ;  the  general  principles  of  the 
methods  employed  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

8.  The  heavens  present  to  an  observer  on  the  earth's 
surface  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sphere,,  at  the  centre  of 
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which  the  observer  Btands ;  and  it  will  be  conTenient  to  con- 
ceive of  such  a  sphere,  which  we  may  call  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  in  the  surface  of  which  we  maj  conceive  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be ;  the  actual  point  on  the  surface  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  to  which  we  shall  refer  any  given  object,  will  be  the 
point  in  which  the  line  joining  the  eye  of  the  observer  and 
the  object  meets  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  the  earth,  it  will  be,  for  many  purposes,  indif- 
ferent whether  we  consider  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  the 
position  of  the  observer  as  the  centre  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

9.  The  earth  revolves,  as  will  be  explained  more  par- 
ticularly presently,  about  a  certain  axis  coinciding  very  nearly 
with  the  minor  axis  of  its  figure,  considered  as  a  spheroid ; 
the  points  in  which  this  axis  produced  meets  the  celestial 
sphere  are  called  the  .North  and  South  Poles.  The  great 
circle  of  which  these  points  are  the  poles  is  called  the  equator^ 
and  the  two  equal  portions  into  which  the  plane  of  the 
equator  divides  the  celestial  sphere  are  called  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

The  plane  of  the  equator  cuts  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  two  equal  portions,  which  are  also  called  respectively 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ;  and  the  circle  in 
which  the  plane  cuts  the  earth  is  sometimes  called  the  equa- 
tor, as  well  as  that  in  which  it  cuts  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
still  water  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  called  the 
vertical  at  that  place ;  and  the  points  in  which  the  vertical 
line  meets  the  celestial  sphere,  are  called  the  zenith  and 
nadir  of  the  place.  The  vertical  direction  will  be  very  ap- 
proximately that  of  the  line  joining  the  place  with  the  earth*s 
centre.  The  actual  direction  of  the  vertical  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  suspending  a  plumb-line,  that  is,  a  fine  wire  which 
carries  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
stretched.  The  vertical  direction  may  also  be  spoken  of  as 
the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity^  or  that  in  which  a  body 
falls  to  the  earth*. 

*  See  this  subject  explained  with  great   care  in   the  <*  Elementary  Chapteim  in 
Astronomy.*' 
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A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  at  the  earth^s  sur- 
face, is  called  the  sensible  horizon;  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  same  line  at  the  earth's  centre,  the  rational  horizon. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  sensible  and  rational 
horizon  may  be  considered  as  coincident. 

The  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  great  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith  of  the  place. 

The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian  with  the 
horizon  is  called  the  meridian  line  ;  the  intersections  of  this 
line  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it  with  the  celestial  sphere 
are  the  four  Cardinal  points.  North,  South,  East,  and  West ; 
looking  to  the  North  that  on  the  right  hand  is  the  East,  that 
on  the  left  the  West. 


ON  TERRESTRIAL  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

10.  The  position  of  a  place  upon  the  earth^s  surface 
may  be  determined  on  the  principle  explained  in  Art.  6.  Let 
the  meridian  of  some  place,  as  Greenwich,  be  considered  as 
£^ven;  then  the  angle  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
and  that  of  tke  place  in  question  is  called  the  longitude  of 
the  place,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  the  zenith  of  the  place  and  the  equator  is  called 
the  latitude ;  and  the  latitude  is  said  to  be  north  or  south, 
according  as  the^  place  is  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  being  given,  the  position  of  the 
place  is  defined.  The  latitude  of  Greenwich  is  51^  %%'  nol' 
North. 

The  complement  of  the  angle  which  measures  the  latitude 
of  a  place  is  called  the  co-latitude;  it  will  be  measured  by  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  zenith  and  the  pole. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above  the  horizon  of  the 
place.  Circles  parallel  to  the  equator  are  called  parallels  of 
latitude ;  the  latitude  of  all  places  on  the  same  parallel  is 
obviously  the  same.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  upon 
the  earth's  surface  is  about  70  English  statute  miles. 

35—2 
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It  18  nsual  to  measure  longitude  through  I8(r  east'and 
west  of  Greenwich ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more  conyenient  to 
measure  through  860^  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  practice 
longitude  is  never  so  reckoned. 


ON  THE  EARTH'S  MOTION. 

11.  The  motion  of  the  earth  may  be  conceived  of,  is 
being  compounded  of  two  motions,  namely,  a  motion  of  re- 
volution about  an  axis,  while  at  the  same  time  that  axis  is 
moving  parallel  to  itself  in  space. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  revolution  about  the  axis :  and 
for  a  first  approximation  we  may  say,  that  the  earth  revolyes 
about  a  line  coinciding  with  its  shorter  axis  and  remaining 
fixed  in  space ;  this  we  shall  find  afterwards  to  be  not  strictly 
true.  The  time  of  revolution  is  twenty-four  hours*;  and  the 
effect  produced  to  an  observer  on  the  earth's  surface  is  this. 
that,  imagining  himself  to  be  fixed  in  position,  the  celestial 
sphere  appears  to  revolve  about  its  poles,  carrying  the  hea- 
venly bodies  with  it;  so  that  the  sun  and  stars  describe 
circles  about  the  axis  of  revolution,  the  greater  part  small 
circles,  those  only  describing  great  circles  which  happen  to 
be  in  the  equator.  When  a  heavenly  body  comes  into  the 
horizon  of  any  given  place  it  is  said  to  me,  when  it  reaches 
the  meridian  it  culminates,  and  when  it  agun  reaches  the 
Jiorizon  it  seta.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  revolve  round 
the  earth  from  east  to  west,  consequently  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  takes  place  from  west  to  east. 

All  this  coincides  with  observation;  for  the  stars  are 
observed  «to  revolve  about  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens, 
nearly  coinciding  with  a  bright  star,  known  as  the  Pole  Star, 
and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  adopt  one  of  two  hypotheses, 
namely^  that  the  celestial  sphere  actually  revolves  about  the 
esxth.  as  fixed,  or  that  the  celestial  sphere  being  fixed  the 
earth  revolves  about  an  axis  which  remains  fixed  in  space. 

*  We  are  here  ming  the  term  hour  in  a  popular  lense ;  this  is  the  case  vith  msajr 
words  which  are  necessarily  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  and  which  oaly 
receiYe  a  strict  definition  from  the  refined  processes  of  Astronomy. 
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The  great  simplicity  of  the  latter  hypothesis  leaves  little 
doubt  concerning  its  truth.  Moreover  the  analogy  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  leads  to  the  same  result ;  the  sun  for 
example  is  known  from  observation  of  spots  upon  its  surface 
to  revolve  upon  its  axis  in  somewhat  more  than  25  days.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  also  connected  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner with  its  form ;  the  oblate  form  of  the  earth  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particles 
arising  from  its  rotation. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  has  lately  been  demonstrated 
iif  a  novel  and  curious  manner^  which  deserves  notice.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  demonstration  consists  in  the  fact  of  the 
rotation  being  rendered  palpable  by  its  effects  upon  a  pen- 
dulum ;  if  a  heavy  ball  be  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  and 
made  to  oscillate,  and  if  the  earth  upon  which  the  ball  is 
suspended  be  revolving  about  an  axis  It  seems  probable  that 
the  effect  of  that  rjevolution  will  in  some  way  influence  the 
nature  of  the  oscillation ;  the  actual  nature  of  the  effect  it  is 
rrather  difficult  to  conceive.  We  wiU  however  attempt  to 
exhibit  it. 

Let  us  first  take  a  particular  case,  in  which  the  problem 
presents  no  difficulty.  Suppose  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
thread  to  be  upon  the  axis  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  or  the 
pendulum  to  be  made  to  oscillate  at  the  North  Pole.  Then 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  will  in  no  way  influence  the  direction 
■of  the  pendulum'^s  motion ;  and  consequently  if  we  make  a 
mark  immediately  below  the  pendulum,  shewing  the  direction 
of  its  vibrations  at  any  moment,  this  mark  will  turn  round 
while  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  remains  the  same,  and  to 
a  spectator  who  moves  with  the  earth  the  mark  will  be  at 
rest,  and  the  plane  of  vibration  will  have  an  ajtimuthal  motion 
round  the  pole. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  effect  will  be  modified  if  we 
suppose  the  pendulum  suspended  at  any  other  point  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Let  O  be  the  earth's  centre ;  P  the  north 
-pole,  EE'H'  the  earth's  equator,  L  the  place  of  suspension 
which  is  carried  by  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth- 
In  the  circle  LVL'\     Draw  £7  a  tangent  to  the  circle  PLE 
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which  is  the  meridian  of  L ;  then  if  we  suppose  for  ^plicity's 


sake  that  the  pendulum  is  made  to  oscillate  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  LT  will  be  the  direction  of  the  oscillations. 
Let  L'  he  9L  position  of  the  place  L  indefinitely  near  to  Z,  or 
if  we  draw  the  circle  PL' n't  let  this  be  the  position  assumed 
by  the  meridian  of  L  after  an  indefinitely  small  amount  of 
rotation  of  the  earth.  Draw  L'T  9l  tangent  to  PL' If  whid 
will  meet  the  earth^s  axis  in  the  same  point  T  aa  LT\  alao 
draw  L'Q  parallel  to  LT\  LN,  ZOV  perpendicular  to  PO;  and 
join  LO,  L'O,  ifO. 

Then  ultimately  LT,  UT,  and  Ir'Q  will  be  in  the  same 
plane ;  and  the  force  of  gravity  whether  at  L  or  U  may  he 
regarded  as  a  force  perpendicular  to  this  plane ;  the  effect  of 
the  indefinitely  small  amount  of  rotation  of  the  earth  therefore 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  shifting  the  plane  of  yibration 
through  an  indefinitely  small  space  parallel  to  itself;  so  that 
when  L'  is  the  place  of  suspension  L'Q  is  the  direction  of  the 
vibration*  But  Z'Tis  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  conse- 
quently the  line  of  yibration  instead  of  now  lying  in  the  me- 
ridian makes  with  it  an  angle  TUQ,  or  LTL.  The  same 
thing  will  take  place  for  each  subsequent  indefinitely  smaU 
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motion  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  plane  of  the  pendu- 
lum's motion  will  therefore  have  a  continuous  azimuthal 
motion,  but  will  not  make  a  complete  revolution  during  24 
hours  because  the  angle  L  TL  is  manifestly  less  than  LNV 
or  EOH. 

The  exact  amount  of  azimuthal  motion  is  easily  calculated. 
Let  iArX'  =  0,  LrZr' -0, and  \  =  £0/i»LrAr,  the  latitude  of 
the  place.     Then 

Zrchde-LATchd^, 
or  since  Q  and  ^  are  indefinitely  small, 

^^^^      .    . 
0=0  — «  ^smX. 

And  the  same  relation  will  hold  for  all  subsequent  small  angles 
of  rotation  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  0  be  any  angle  through  which 
the  earth  has  turned,  and  Q  the  corresponding  angle  through 
which  the  plane  of  the  pendulum  has  revolved,  we  shall  still 
have 

0-  06in\: 

and  when  the  earth  has  made  a  complete  revolution,  the 
plane  of  the  pendulum  will  have  turned  through  Sir  sin  X. 

For  the  pole,  \  «  — ,  and  d  «  0,  as  before  explained.    For 

the  equator,  X  «  0,  and  d  «  0,  or  there  is  no  change  produced.- 

The  results  thus  shewn  to  be  consequent  upon  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  are  conformable  with  experience ;  only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pheenomenon  will  in  practice  be 
somewhat  modified  by  the  fact  of  the  oscillations  taking  place 
in  air  instead  of  a  vacuum  as  here  supposed.  Conversely,  from 
the  observed  change  in  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be  concluded. 

A  simple  but  singular  consequence  results  from  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  sun  appears  to  an  observer  on  the 
earth's  surface  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  after  passing  his  meri- 
dian to  set  in  the  west;  now  if  when  the  sun  is  on  his  meridian 
a  person  were  to  travel  westward  at  such  a  rate  as  would 
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carry  him  round  the  earth  in  24  hours,  it  is  evident  that  be 
would  keep  the  sun  constantly  upon  his  meridian ;  and  if  he 
travel  westward  but  more  slowly,  the  sun  will  be  a  longer  time 
than  24  hours  before  it  again  comes  upon  his  meridian,  and 
therefore  if  he  carry  a  chronometer  with  him  the  chronometer 
will  be  too  fast.  Suppose  now  he  travels  completely  round 
the  world,  then  the  sun  will  have  crossed  his  meridian  later 
and  later  every  day,  until  when  he  returns  to  the  place  from 
which  he  started  it  will  cross  24  hours  later,  in  other  words, 
he  will  have  lost  a  whole  day  in  his  reckoning ;  and  if  he  kept 
a  journal,  that  which  would  be  entered  in  it  as  Monday  (for 
instance)  would  be  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  from 
which  he  started  Tuesday.  If  he  travel  eastward  the  reverse 
effect  will  take  place,  or  he  will  find  himself  a  day  in 
advance. 

This  is  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  succession  of  day  and  night ;  in  addition  to  this  there 
is  an  annual  motion,  that  is,  the  earth  is  carried  round  the 
sun  in  a  certain  period,  which  constitutes  one  year.  In  this 
motion  the  axis  of  revolution  moves  always  parallel  to  itself, 
'as  is  shewn  by  the  fact  of  its  appearing  always  to  point  to 
the  same  point  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  centre  of  the 
earth  does  in  fact  describe  an  ellipse  in  one  plane  about  tbe 
centre  of  the  sun,  and  this  ellipse  does  not  differ  much  from 
a  circle  ;  at  present,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
actual  path  described  by  the  earth,  but  only  with  the  faet 
of  its  moving  round  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle, 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  According  to  observation,  the  son 
appears  to  move  in  that  time  round  the  earth,  but  the  phse* 
nomena  will  be  exactly  the  same,  whether  the  earth  move 
round  the  sun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth,  and  the  const- 
deration  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  9un  as  compared 
with  the  earth,  combined  with  other  reasons  which  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  planets,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  not  the  sun  about  the 
earth.  Properly  speaking,  neither  the  one  assertion  nor  the 
other  is  correct,  for  the  point  about  which  the  motion  takes 
place  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  as  how* 
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^ever  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  tbe  sun  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  system  is  not  very  dilFerent  from  its  own 
centre,  it  will  be  in  general  sufficient  to  speak  of  the  sun  being 
fixed  and  the  motion  taking  place  relatively  to  the  sun. 

For  purposes  of  explanation  however,  we  shall  in  general 
speak  of  the  sun  as  moving  in  a  great  circle  about  the  earth, 
and  this  great  circle  we  shall  call  the  ecliptic. 

The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  to  that  of  the 
ecliptic  is  an  angle  of  about  2S928',  and  is  called  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic. 

12.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  effective 
in  producing  the  phsenomenon  of  the  Trade  Winds,  which  we 
shall  here  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Without  assuming  the  knowledge  of  subsequent  explana- 
tions, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  power  of  the  sun 
upon  the  regions  of  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator  is  miich  greater  than  upon  those  nearer  to  the  poles. 
The  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  atmosphere  is  to  rarefy 
the  air  and  cause  it  to  expand ;  it  is  therefore  displaced  and 
Iraised  from  the  surface  by  the  influx  of  colder  and  therefore 
heavier  air  from  the  regions  more  distant  from  the  equator ; 
thus  is  caused  a  current  of  air  setting  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  while  the  rarefied  air  rising  to  the  higher  regions 
flows  towards  the  poles  forming  a  counter-current.  Putting 
out  of  consideration  then  the  rotation  of  the  earth  we  should 
have  a  regular  north  wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  a  south 
wind  south  of  it ;  but  this  phaanomenon  is  modified  conside- 
rably by  the  circumstance  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  for  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  velocity  of  a  point  upon  the  earth's  surface 
is  greater  aa  the  point  is  nearer  to  the  equator,  or  as  the  point 
18  further  from  the  axis  of  rotation ;  also  if  a  particle  of  air  be 
at  rest  with  respect  to  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  so  because  it  is 
moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  point  of  the  earth^s  surface 
with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  when  a  particle  therefore  moves 
towards  the  equator  it  will  constantly  approach  points  of  the 
eartVs  surface  which  are  moving  morerapidly  than  itself,  and  the 
particle  of  air  with  respect  to  the  earth's  surface  will  therefore 
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appear  to  lag  or  to  have  a  motion  in  the  opposite  diieetioa 
Now  the  motion  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  is  from  west 
to  east,  therefore  the  air  will  have  with  reference  to  the  earth*s 
surface  a  motion  from  east  to  west,  and  this  motion  combined 
with  that  before  explained,  will  constitute  a  permanent  north 
easterly  and  south  easterly  wind;  these  are  known  as  the 
Trade  Winds- 

ON  THE  SEASONS. 

13.  The  remarkable  changes  of  temperature  which  are 
observed  to  take  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  ye&Ti 
which  we  call  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  may 
be  simply  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  axis 
about  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth  takes  place  remains 
always  parallel  to  itself  and  is  inclined  at  a  fixed  angle  to 
the  ecliptic.  This  circumstance  affects  the  temperature  in 
two  ways;  in  the  first  place  it  cannot  escape  the  most 
ordinary  observation  that  in  summer  time  the  altitude  attained 
by  the  sun  at  midday  is  much  greater  than  that  attained  in 
the  winter;  and  the  lower  the  sun'^s  altitude  the  more  ob- 
liquely do  its  rays  fall  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  if  we  take  a  small  plane  of  given  magnitude 
and  expose  it  to  the  sunn's  rays,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
will  receive  will  depend  upon  the  angle  at  which  it  is  inclined 
to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  varying  from  zero  when  the 
plane  is  held  parallel  to  the  rays  to  a  maximum  when  it 
is  held  perpendicular  to  them.  In  these  latitudes  we  never 
obtain  this  maximum  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  other  words 
we  never  have  the  sun  vertically  over  our  heads,  but  the 
more  nearly  the  midday  altitude  of  the  sun  approaches  to 
that  extreme  limit  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  heat  which 
we  receive  in  a  given  time  ;  and  the  greater  midday  altitude 
of  the  sun  in  summer  than  in  winter  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  one  cause  of  the  greater  heat  of  that  season. 

But  again,  the  earth  receives  heat  from  the  sun  during 
the  day,  and  loses  it  by  the  process  called  radiation  during 
the  night ;  consequently  the  longer  th^  day  and  the  shorter 
the  night,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  by  radiation,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature  upon  the  whole.     Now  in  summer 
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ibe  days  are  longer  than  the  nights,  in  the  winter  the  con- 
trary; consequently  we  have  here  a  second  and  a  very 
importaat  cause  of  the  change  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year. 

The  heat  received  by  the  earth  of  course  depends  also 
upon  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  this  not  being 
quite  constant  there  will  be  a  variation  of  temperature  due 
to  this  cause ;  it  is  evident  however  that  no  portion  of  the 
heat  of  summer  in  Northern  Latitudes  is  due  to  this  cause, 
from  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  almost  at 
the  period  of  midwinter,  and  therefore  the  effect  is  rather  to 
mitigate  the  cold  of  winter  than  to  increase  the  heat-  of 
summer ;  it  may  be  shewn,  however*,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  being  greatest  when  nearest 
to  the  sun,  and  in  fact  increasing  according  to  precisely  the 
same  law  as  the  intensity  of  the  heat  increases,  a  compen- 
sation takes  place,  so  that  an  equal  distribution  of  light  and 
heat  is  accorded  to  both  hemispheres:  were  it  not  for  this 
compensation  the  tendency  of  the  cause  now  under  consider- 
ation would  be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  in  the  southern  Hemisphere  and  to  equalise  the 
temperature  of  the  two  in  the  Northern.  This  does  not 
however  prevent  the  effect  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays 
in  Southern  Latitudes  being  greater  than  in  our  own,  the 
excess  of  the  intensity  of  sunshine  due  to  this  cause  being 
as  much  as  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole. 

14.  The  manner  in  which  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's 
axis  produces  the  change  of  the  seasons  will  be  seen  from  a 


figure.     Let  MN  be  the  path  of  the  earth's  centre  0  round 

*See  ^^Ottdines  of  AitTonomy,"  page  217. 
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the  sun  S.  POP'  the  axis  about  which  the  earth  reyolves 
and  which  is  inclined  at  an  anfj^le  of  23^28'  to  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  MN.  Ay  B,  C,  2>,  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  position  of  the  earth  on  the  2l8t  of  March, 
the  Slstof  June,  the  2l8t  of  September,  and  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber respectively.  The  hemispheres,  which  are  turned  away 
from  the  sun,  and  are  therefore  deprived  of  its  light  and 
heat  are  shaded  to  denote  that  circumstance.  Now  if  we 
consider  the  condition  of  any  point  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, that  is,  lying  between  P  and  the  equator  £Q,  we 
shall  see  at  once  that  the  two  oonditions  of  heat,  as  depending 
upon  the  direct  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  shortness 
of  the  night,  are  realised  for  the  position  B  of  the  earth 
and  not  for  the  position  D:  these  are  the  two  extreme  cases; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  sun's  rays  fall  at  a  smaller  obiiqaitj 
upon  a  place  L  in  North  latitude  for  the  position  B  of  the 
earth,  than  they  do  upon  the  same  place  for  the  position  />, 
indeed  there  is  one  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  former  case 
upon  which  the  rays  can  fall  absolutely  vertically ;  moreover 
if  the  earth  be  supposed  to  revolve  uniformly  upon  its  axis 
PP^f  it  is  clear  from  inspection  that  the  time  during  which 
the  place  L  will  be  immersed  in  shade  will  be  much  less  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  In  other  words  for  the 
position  B  of  the  earth  X  is  in  midsummer,  for  the  position 
D  it  is  in  midwinter.  The  effects  for  the  positions  A  and  C 
will  be  intermediate  to  these  two  extreme  cases. 


ON  THE  SUN'S  MOTION  IN  THE  ECLIPTIC- 

15.  Let  0  be  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  supposed  iSxed; 
and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper 
pass  through  0,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  P,  and  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  11;  E^rE^  is  the  equa- 
tor, StS'  the  ecliptic. 

Then  we  may  say,  that  the 
sun  describes  its  course  in  the 
ecliptic  round  O  uniformly  in 
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tbe  course  of  a  year ;  this  is  not  strictly  true,  on  account  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  being  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipse  of  small  excentricifcy ;  it  will  however  be  sufficiently 
nearly  true  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  explanation. 
The  ecliptic  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
portions,  each  therefore  consisting  of  SO^,  and  these  portions 
are  called  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  they  are  known  by 
the  following  names:  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,^ 
Pisces ;  the  origin  of  these  names  will  be  seen  hereafter ; 
they  are  denoted  by  different  symbols,  one  only  of  which 
we  shall  use,  (  nr  ),  which  is  the  symbol  for  Aries.  The  first 
point  of  Aries  is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  equa* 
tor  and  ecliptic,  the  other*  point  of  intersection  being  the 
first  point  of  Libra. 

Suppose  the  sun  to  be  at  nr ,  which  will  happen  at  the  time 
of  year  called  the  vernal  equinox^  and  suppose  it  to  be  moving 
in  the  ecliptic  towards  S :  for  three  months  its  distance  from 
the  equator  will  increase,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will 
be  at  iS,  a  point  in  the  great  circle  passing  through  P  and  11. 
Its  distance  from  the  equator  will  then  diminish,  until  at  the 
end  of  three  months  it  will  again  be  in  the  equator ;  this  will 
happen  at  the  autumnal  equinoa.  The  sun  wilt  now  go  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  three 
months  will  be  at  S^  on  the  great  circle  passing  through  P 
and  n.  Lastly,  after  passing  S'  the  sun  will  again  approach 
the  equator,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  more  will  be 
again  at  t. 

16.  For  a  few  days  before  and  after  passing  the  points 
S  and  S^',  the  sun  will  move  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  therefore,  will  neither  approach  it  nor  recede  from  it ; 
hence,  so  far  as  motion  to  or  from  the  equator  is  concerned^ 
the  sun  may  be  said  at  those  points  to  be  stationary  for  a 
short  period,  and  they  are  on  this  account  called  the  solstices. 
3  is  the  summer  solstice,  SC  the  winter  solstice;  the  great 
circle  passing  through  the  solstices  and  the  poles  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic,  is  called  the  solstitial  colure. 
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ON  CLIMATE. 

17.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  all  parts,  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  not  equally  affected  by  the  sun^s  heat ;  the  tern 
climate  is  used  to  express  the  difference  amongst  the  several 
regions  of  the  earth  in  this  respect. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  nn  S  the  ecliptic,  t  E 
the  equator,  n,  P,  their  respective  poles ;  and  let  ir,  p,  <,  e, 


be  the  points  in  which  the  lines  OIT,  OP,  OS,  OE,  respectively 
meet  the  eftrth's  surface ;  also  tttt',  ss^  small  circles  on  the 
earth's  surface  made  by  planes  parallel  to  the  equator,  aiid« 
the  great  circle  in  which  the  plane  of  the  equator  cuts  the 
earth. 

Then  the  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface  to  the  north  of 
9nr\  and  an  equal  portion  to  the  south  of  a  similar  small 
circle  round  the  south  pole,  are  called  the  frigid  Zona :  the 
portion  between  ^rir'  and  as',  and  a  similar  portion  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  are  called  the  temperate  jZanes :  and  the 
portion  between  se'  and  a  similar  circle  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere are  called  the  torrid  Zones. 

The  small  circle  vir  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Antarctic  CirA. 
The  small  circle  es'  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Tropic  of  Co- 
pricom ;  because  the  sun,  after  receding  from  the  equator, 
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turns  (Tpevei)  on  entering  the  signs  of  Cancer  and  Capri* 
com,  and  again  approaches  the  equator. 

18.  The  peculiarity  of  the  torrid  zone  is  that  a  place 
situated  Tvithin  it  will  have  the  sun  vertical,  that  is,  exactly  in 
its  zenith,  twice  in  the  year.  For  let  a  be  the  place  of  the 
sun  at  any  given  time,  then,  if  we  join  Oo-,  this  line  will 
manifestly  intersect  the  earth's  surface  at  some  point  between 
the  tropics,  and  that  place,  with  all  others  in  the  same  latitude, 
will  have  the  sun  in  the  zenith ;  and  the  same  thing  will  take 
place  when  the  sun  has  passed  the  solstice  by  a  distance  equal 
to  cS.  Even  when  the  sun  is  not  exactly  vertical,  its  rays 
fall  with  a  smaller  obliquity  on  places  between  the  tropics 
than  in  the  temperate  zones ;  hence  the  extreme  heat  of 
tropical  climates. 

The  temperature  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth 
does  not  however  depend  wholly  upon  their  latitude,  but  upon 
a  variety  of  local  circumstances.  This  will  be  at  once  evident 
from  inspection  of  a  map  upon  which  are  laid  down  a  system 
of  isothermal  lines*,  or  lines  passing  through  all  places,  the 
mean  temperature  of  which  throughout  the  year  is  found  by 
observation  to  be  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  for  instance  from 
inspection  of  such  a  map  that  the  isothermal  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  Great  Britain  passes  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  in  a  latitude  of  little  more  than  40^,  and  that  the 
fiame  line  passes  through  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  in  lati- 
tude 45® ;  thus  the  mean  temperature  enjoyed  by  England  is 
the  same  as  that  of  some  places  10^  or  15®  nearer  to  the  equator. 
The  two  principal  causes  of  these  local  differences  of  climate 
are  the  influence  of  prevalent  warm  winds,  and  that  of  warm 
ocean  currents ;  to  the  latter  cause  the  peculiar  warmth  of 
England  with  reference  to  its  latitude  is  mainly  due.  The 
climate  of  a  country  will  also  vary  sensibly  with  the  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  favourably  influenced 
by  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  draining  of  swamps,  and  the 
like. 

The  x>^culiarity  of  the  frigid  zones  will  be  noticed  in 
Article  20. 

*  See  inch  a  map  in  Johostone's  Physical  Atlas, 
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ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  DAY. 

]  9.  The  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  during  one 
day  is  not  very  great ;  hence  in  considering  the  effect  of  its 
motion  on  the  length  of  the  day  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  explanation,  to  suppose  it  to  preserve  the  same  position 
in  the  ecliptic  during  one  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  during 
one  of  its  own  apparent  revolutions  about  the  earth. 

Let  O  be  the  earth's  centre,  Z  the  zenith  of  a  place  on  its 
surface,  HH'  the  horizon  of  the  phice,  MSSf  the  equator. 


P  its  pole.  Then  we  can  determine  the  length  of  the  day  for 
any  given  position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  by  supposing 
it  to  describe  a  small  circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  0P\ 
as  long  as  it  is  above  the  horizon  it  is  day,  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  night.  We  shall  consider  three 
cases. 

(l)  Let  the  sun  be  in  the  equator ;  then  its  diurnal  path 
will  be  the  great  circle  SM^  and  if  we  join  PS  by  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  half  the  day  will  be  measured  by  the  angle  MPS 
(called  an  hour-angle).  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
angle  MPS  is  a  right  angle,  hence  the  hour-angle  measuring 
the  length  of  the  day  is  two  right  angles ;  consequently  that 
which  measures  the  length  of  the  night  must  be  two  right 
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angles,  or  the  day  and  night  are  equal.  When  therefore  the 
sun  is  in  the  equator,  day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the 
world ;  hence  the  equator  is  sometimes  called  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra  are  called  the 
equino»es» 

(2)  Suppose  the  sun  to  be  in  the  summer  solstice ;  then 
its  diurnal  path  will  be  the  small  circle  SiMi,  the  arc  MMt 
being  that  which  measures  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Join 
SiP  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle ;  then  the  hour-angle  SiPMi 
measures  half  the  day,  and  this  angle  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  hence  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights  to  places  in 
northern  latitudes. 

(3)  In  like  manner,  if  the  sun  is  in  the  winter  solstice, 
and  SJIf^  its  diurnal  path,  the  hour-angle  S^PM^  will  measure 
half  the  day,  and  the  days  will  be  shorter  than  the  nights. 

For  intermediate  positions  of  the  sun  the  results  will  be 
easily  inferred. 

20.  Let  us  consider  the  peculiarities  of  day  and  night  in 
the  frigid  zones.  Let  us  suppose  PZ  to  be  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  then  the  small  circle  SiMi  will  pass 
through  jET,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  summer 
solstice  it  just  does  not  set  to  a  place  upon  the  Arctic  Circle ; 
and  in  general,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  set  to  any  given 
place,  its  angular  distance  from  the  Pole  (or  North  Polar 
distance,  as  it  is  called,)  must  be  greater  than  the  latitude  of 
the  place ;  suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  a  place  in  latitude 
70*,  then  tiie  sun  will  not  set  to  that  place  from  the  time  that 
its  north  polar  distance  is  70*,  until  after  having  passed  the 
solstice  its  north  polar  distance  is  70^  again.  Corresponding 
to  those  long  summer-days  there  will  be  equally  long  winter- 
nights  ;  and  at  the  poles  there  will  be  a  day  of  six  months 
in  length,  succeeded  by  a  night  equally  long. 

The  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  article  will  probably 
receive  elucidation  from  reference  to  the  figure  of  Art.  14 ; 
in  that  article  the  earth  has  been  represented  as  occupying 
different  positions,  the  sun  remaining  fixed,  here  we  have 
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supposed  the  earth  staliionaryi  and  have  supposed  the  sun  to 
move  in  the  ecliptic. 

Consider  the  position  A  of  the  earth  in  Art.  14,  then  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  earth  be  supposed  to  revolve  about  its  axis 
POP',  any  place  upon  its  surface  will  in  the  course  of  a  revo- 
lution be  during  equal  times  in  light  and  in  shade,  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  position  C;  these  two  positions  corre- 
spond to  the  sun  being  in  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes 
respectively.  Again,  consider  the  position  S,  and  suppose  tbe 
earth  to  revolve  on  its  axis  as  before ;  then  it  is  evident  from 
inspection  that  any  point  in  north  latitude,  such  as  L,  will  per* 
form  a  longer  path  in  light  than  in  shadow,  and  the  contrary 
will  be  the  case  for  the  position  of  D  of  the  earth ;  in  oihtf 
words,  places  in  north  latitude  will  have  the  day  longer  than 
the  night  when  the  sun  is  in  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
reverse  for  the  winter  solstice.  It  will  be  seen  moreover  thai 
any  point  between  P  and  B  is  in  perpetual  day,  and  any  point 
between  P  and  2>  in  perpetual  night. 

21,  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  most  refined  calculations 
prove,  that  throughout  the  centuries  to  which  the  records  of 
astronomical  observations  extend  the  length  of  the  mean  day 
has  been  invariable  ;  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  rotatioa 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  has  remained  sensibly  the  same. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  DETERMINING  THE  PLACE  OF 

A  HEAVENLY  BODY. 

22.  This  will  be  done  on  the  general  principle  oxpUned 
in  Art.  6,  and  already  applied  to  the  case  of  terrestriid  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in  Art  10. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  cdestial  sphere,  £  t  IT  the 
equator,  StS'  the  ecliptic,  P,  11  their  respective  poles.  Let 
a  be  any  heavenly  body,  the  position  of  which  we  desire  to 
determine :  draw  through  <r  the  arcs  of  great  cirdes  Pa  A, 
Jlcri;  then  r  ^  is  called  the  Bight  J^censian^  A(r  the 
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natum  of  0-9  and  if  these  be 
given  the  position  of  a  will  be 
determined.  It  will  be  the 
same  thing  if  we  suppose  Pa, 
the  North  Polar  distance,  to 
be  given  instead  of  the  decli- 
nation. The  Right  Ascension 
is  measured  from  t  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  motion. 
Bight  Ascension  *  is  usually 
written  in  the  abbreviated 
form  B.A.,  and  North  Polar 
Distance,  N.P.D- 


23.  The  position  of  a  may  be  equally  well  determined 
by  means  of  the  arcs  nr  L  and  La,  whi<di  are  called  respect 
tively  its  longitude  and  latitude.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  these  terms  with  the  same  as  applied  to  places  upon 
the  earth's  surface. 

24.  By  measuring  S.A.  and  longitude  from  y,  we 
appear  to  assume  that  t  is  a  fixed  point.  This  is  not  accu-i 
rately  true,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  its  motion  however  it 
sufficiently  slow  to  allow  us,  in  general,  to  conceive  it  to  be 
fixed ;  in  making  observations  the  motion  is  allowed  for. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  MAKING  OBSERVATIONS 
'     OP  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

25.  We  propose  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  Bight 
Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  star  become  matters  of  obser- 
ration,  and  to  describe  the  principal  instruments  by  means  of 
which  the  observations  are  made. 

Let  Z  be  the  zenith  of  the  place  of  observation,  O  the 
centre  of  the  celestial  sphere,  E^lf  the  equator,  P  its  pole, 
HZP  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

Let  <7  be  the  star  or  other  heavenly  body,  the  R. A.  and 
declination,   (or  N.PJ).)  of  which   we   wish  to  determine^ 
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and  suppose  it  to  be  on  the  meridian  when  we  make  our  ok 
servations.  Then  by  means  of 
an  instrument  caUed  the  Mural 
Circle,  soon  to  be  described, 
we  can  obserre  with  great  ac- 
curacy Za^  the  zenith  dbtance 
of  0*9  and  this  added  to  ZP,  the 
co-latitude  of  the  place  of  ob- 
servatiouy  which  may  also  be 
supposed  known,  will  be  the 
N.P.D.  of  (T.  Again,  since  the 
whole  heayens  turn  about  OP 
uniformly  in  24  hours,  called  sidereal  hours,  if  we  note 
the  time  of  t  passing  the  meridian  and  that  of  <r,  the 
difference  between  these  times  will  measure  the  arc  tjE, 
or  the   R. A.   of  <r ;   for  instance,   suppose   the   difference 

S60* 

of  time  to  be  1  hour,  then  the  R.  A.  would  be ,  or  15*.  The 

«4 

method  adopted  in  practice  is  to  have  a  clock  which  indicates 

Qb  qvh  ^jien  <r  is  on  the  meridian,  and  then  the  sidereal  time 

of  a  starts  passing  the  meridian,  or  the  time  of  its  trangU, 

converted  into  degrees  at  the  rate  of  15<^  to  1  hour,  will  he 

the  R.A.  of  the  star. 

Thus  the  determination  of  the  R.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  a 

heavenly  body  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  time  of  passing  the 

meridian,  and  the  meridian  zenith  distance.    We  shall  proceed 

to  describe  the  Transit  Instrument  and  the  Mural  Cirde,  by 

means  of  which  this  is  effected. 

26.     The  Transit  Instrument. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  common  astronomical  tele- 
scope, fixed  firmly  to  an  arm  FJT,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  cylindrical  and 
are  supported  by  two  pillars  of  solid 
masonry  £,  W,  so  placed  that  the  arm 
YV  points  east  and  west.  In  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  are  placed  a  certain 
number  of  fixed  vertical  wires,  usually 
^ve  or  seven,  and  one  horizontal  wire 
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pftsslng  through  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

The  telescope  moves,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
description,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  mode  of 


observation  is  as  follows :  Before  the  object  to  be  observed 
<x>nie8  upon  the  meridian,  the  transit  instrument  is  set  in 
such  a  position  that  the  object  shall  pass  as  near  as  possible 
through  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view :  this  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  contrivances,  but  it  requires  an  approx* 
imate  value  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  object,  which  however 
may  be  supposed  known  from  previous  observations  sufficiently 
nearly  for  the  purpose,  in  the  case  of  all  bodies  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  transit.  The  time  of  transit  is  the 
moment  at  which  the  object  crosses  the  middle  vertical  wire, 
supposing  that  wire  to  be  in  perfect  adjustment ;  but  to  avoid 
the  error  of  imperfect  adjustment,  and  also  to  diminish  as  far 
aa  possible  the  errors  of  observation,  it  is  usual  to  note  the 
time  of  transit  across  each  of  the  vertical  wires,  and  take  the 
mean  of  these  observed  times  as  the  true  time  of  transit. 
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The  observation  requires  the  assistance  of  a  sidereal  clock 
which  beats  seconds  in  a  very  distinct  manner ;  the  observer 
before  looking  into  the  telescope  takes  notice  of  the  time  mdi- 
cated  by  the  clock,  and  by  counting  the  beats  of  the  pendulum 
knows  the  time  which  elapses  afterwards :  having  a  book  and 
pencil  in  his  hand,  he  thus  notes  with  great  accuracy  the  time 
of  transit  over  each  wire. 

27.  The  transit  instrument  is  in  perfect  adjustment  when 
the  line  ofcoUimcUion,  that  is,  the  line  joining  the  intersection 
of  the  horizontal  and  middle  vertical  wire  with  the  centre  of 
the  object-glass,  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  instru- 
ment being  turned  about  its  horizontal  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  the  adjustment  may  be  perfect, 
(l)  the* line  of  collimation  must  be  accurately  perpendicular 
to  the  geometrical  line  in  the  transverse  axis  about  whidi 
the  instrument  turns ;  (2)  this  geometrical  axis  must  be  accu- 
rately horizontal;  (s)  the  same  axis  must  point  accurate!/ 
east  and  west. 

In  practice  the  transit  instrument  is  seldom  or  never  in 
perfect  adjustment,  and  even  if  it  could  be  made  perfect  at 
any  given  time,  so  small  a  cause  is  sufficient  to  sensibly  dis- 
arrange it  that  the  adjustment  would  soon  cease  to  be  perfect 
The  three  errors  therefore  corresponding  to  the  three  a<^ust- 
ments  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  known  as  the  errors 
of  collimation,  level,  and  deviation,  respectively,  are  ascertained, 
and  correction  made  in  the  observed  time  of  transit.  Por 
the  method  of  determining  these  errors  and  correcting  the 
time  of  transit,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  more  complete 
treatise  on  Astronomy. 

28.  The  Sidereal  Clock. 

The  clock  when  properly  adjusted  ought  to  indicate 
0^  O"'  C  when  the  first  point  of  Aries  is  on  the  meridian, 
and  should  indicate  the  lapse  of  24  sidereal  hours  during 
the  interval  of  two  successive  transits  of  that  point.  The  time 
of  the  transit  of  a  star  according  to  the  c&dereal  dock  will 
be  the  star's  II.A.  in  time. 
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-'  Hie  clock  IS  corrected  by  observing  the  time  of  transit  of 
a  star,  the  K  A.  of  which  is  accurately  known,  and  comparing 
the  known  R.A.  with  that  indicated  by  the  dock. 

By  observing  two  transits  of  the  same  star,  or  the  transit 
of  two  known  stars,  we  can  ascertain  the  clock's  rate,  that  is, 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  gaining  or  losing. 

And  by  observing  three  transits,  we  can  ascertain  whether 
its  rate  is  regular. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise 
to  describe  accurately  the  method  of  setting  the  clock,  that 
is,  determining  the  precise  position  of  the  first  point  of  Aries. 
Of  course  if  we  could  make  an  observation  of  the  sun  at  the 
moment  when  its  declination  was  zero,  the  end  would  be 
accomplished ;  this  is  evidently  impracticable  ;  we  may  how- 
ever make  a  series  of  observations  when  the  declination  is 
very  small,  and  when  it  changes  from  northern  to  southern, 
and  by  means  of  certain  precautions  we  may  thus  ascertain 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  time  at  which  the  sun  actually 
crossed  the  equator.  In  the  present  state  of  astronomy  the 
error  and  rate  of  the  clock  are  both  ascertained  by  help  of 
known  stars;  the  places  of  100  stars  which  have  been 
observed  unremittingly  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
are  given  for  the  purpose  in  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

29.     The  Mural  Circle. 

This  instrument  consists  of  an  astronomical  telescope 
firmly  clamped  to  a  flat  circular  rim,  which  moves  about  an 
axis  passing  into  a  strong  vertical  wall  to  which  the  back  of 
tlie  instrument  is  applied.  The  graduation  is  made  on  the 
side  of  the  rim  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  and  the  reading  off 
is  effected  by  means  of  mi^oscopes  A.  B,  C,  Z>,  E,  F.  In 
the  focus  of  the  object-glass  are  two  fixed  wires,  one  vertical 
and  one  horizontal,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  moveable 
borisontal  micrometer  wire,  the  nature  of  which  will  require 
some  explanation. 

A  micrometer  wire  is  one  which  is  moveable  by  means  of 
a  screw  within  the  observer's  reach,  the  head  of  which  is  gra- 
duated and  so  contrived  as  to  indicate  the  distance  through 
vhich  the  wire  is  moved.     Suppose^  for  instance)  in  the  above 
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case,  Trhen  tlie  micrometer  wire  coincides  with  tlie  fixed  hori- 
sontal  wire,  the  pointer  tm  the  screw-head  indicates  0°  o'  o' 
then  if  when  the  wire  is  made  to  coincide  with  anj  giren 


object  in  the  field  of  view  the  reading  of  the  screw-head  is  n", 
we  shall  know  that  the  distance  between  the  image  and  the 
fixed  horizontal  wire  subtends  an  angle  of  n"  at  the  centre 
of  the  object-glass,  in  other  words,  that  the  angular  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  as 
measured  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere 
is  n". 


80.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  instmment  is  to  obserre 
the  zenith  distance  of  heavenly  bodies  as  they  pass  the  merv 
dian,  the  line  of  collimation  ought  to  move  in  the  plane  of  th« 


— I 
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meridian.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  error  occa* 
sioned  by  a  slight  deviation  of  the  line  of  collimation  from 
that  plane  will  not  be  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  a  transit 
instrument :  the  error  of  principal  importance  is  this ;  when 
the  instrument  is  pointed  to  the  zenith,  one  of  the  micro- 
scopes ought  to  indicate  accurately  o'\  and  this  will  not  ge- 
nerally be  the  case,  the  error  in  the  reading  may  be  called 
the  error  of  coUimation  in  altitude,  and  may  eiUier  be  cal- 
culated and  allowed  for,  or  may  be  got  rid  of  entirely  by  a 
method  of  observation  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
Properly  speaking,  the  error  which  we  have  called  that  of 
collimation  in  altitude  consists  of  two,  one  arising  from  the 
fiict  that  if  the  line  of  collimation  were  in  perfect  adjustment 
there  would  in  general  be  an  index  errcr^  and  the  oUier  from 
the  usual  want  of  accurate  adjustment  of  the  line  of  colli- 
mation ;  these  two  however  are  necessarily  joined  together, 
and  may  be  conveniently  spoken  of  as  one  error. 

31.  The  reading  off  is  made  with  six  microscopes  instead 
of  one,  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  especially  in  these 
respects :  we  diminish  the  probability  of  error  from  defective 
graduation ;  but  still  more  we  avoid  any  error  arising  from 
false  centering,  Le.  from  the  centre  about  which  the  circle 
turns  not  coinciding  with  the  actual  centre  of  the  graduated 
rim;  for  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  on  this  account  any 
microscope  give  a  reading  in  excess,  the  opposite  one  will 
give  a  reading  as  much  in  defect,  and  thus  the  mean  of  the 
two  will  be  correct.  The  mode  of  reading  by  means  of  a 
microscope  is  simply  this :  the  part  of  the  graduated  rim,  the 
image  of  which  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  is  that  the  position  of  which  we  desire  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  this  will  in  general  not  happen  to  coincide  with  a 
line  of  graduation ;  we  have  therefore  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  the  field  from  the  nearest  line  of  gra- 
duation. This  is  done  by  means  of  a  ^aerometer  wire,  which 
when  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  /  ?ld  gives  a  reading 
on  the  screw-head  of  o'^  and  hence  if  we  turn  the  screw-head 
until  the  micrometer  wire  coincides  with  the  image  of  the 
nearest  line  of  graduation,  the  reading  on  the  screw-head 
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will  be  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  reading  of  the  cirde, 
corresponding  to  the  nearest  line  in  question.  The  first 
reading  is  thus  made  with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  micro- 
scope then  furnishes  a  correction  to  this  reading. 

32.  The  mode  of  observation  with  the  mural  circle  is  as 
follows. 

Before  the  star,  or  other  heavenly  body  to  be  observed, 
crosses  the  meridian,  let  the  telescope  be  directed  downwards 
towards  a  trough  of  mercury,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
image  of  the  star  seen  by  reflexion  at  the  sor&ce  of  the 
mercury  may  pass  through  the  field  of  view :  this  can  be 
done,  because  the  zenith  distance  is  supposed  to  be  known 
approximately.  Let  the  circle  be  clamped  in  this  position, 
and  the  microscopes  read. 

When  the  star,  as  seen  by  reflexion,  comes  into  the  field 
of  view,  let  it  be  bisected  by  the  moveable  micrometer  wirct 
a  short  time  before  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  field« 

Let  the  circle  be  now  undamped,  and  turned  rapidly 
round  until  the  star  is  visible  by  direct  vision,  and  by  means 
of  a  screw  provided  for  the  purpose  let  the  cirde  be  alightly 
moved  until  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  fixed  horizontal  wire. 
This  may  be  effected  by  a  skilful  observer  soon  after  the  star 
has  passed  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  microscopes  may  now  be  read,  and  the  mean  of  the 
six  readings  will  be  the  result  of  the  observation  by  direct 
vision.  The  micrometer  may  also  be  read,  and  this  reading 
added  to  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  six  microscopes, 
as  examined  before  the  observation,  will  give  the  result  of 
the  observation  by  reflexion. 

The  mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  the  true 
altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  free  from  error  of 
coUimation  in  altitude.  That  this  will  be  so  may  be  seen 
as  follows. 

33.  Let  TtM  be  the  position  of  the  line  of  collimation, 
when  the  stiu*  <r  is  seen  by  reflexion.  Then  if  Z  be  the 
zenith  point,  the  reading  ought  to  be  Zt^  but  in  consequence 
of  the  oollimation  error  let  it  be  Zt  +  C.    Also  let  Tf  be 
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ibe  pOBitioD  of  the  line  of  collimation,  when  the  star  is  seen 
bj  direct  Tision,  and  the   reading  will  be  Z/  -k-  C;  hence 


Zi  -  Zt*     ti 
the  mean  of  the  readings  -  — - —  •  —  •  the  true  altitude 

5  2 

of  the  star. 

34.  The  Transit  Instrument  and  the  Mural  Circle  are 
the  instruments  of  daily  use  in  observatorieSi  and  ire  recom^ 
mend  the  student,  if  it  should  be  within  his  power,  to  yisit  an 
observatory  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  the  instruments. 

Other  instruments  are  used,  especially  the  Equatorial, 
which  for  many  purposes  of  Astronomy  is  indispensable, 
foasmuch  as  the  Transit  Instrument  and  Mural  Circle  are 
applicable  only  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  can  be  observed 
upon  the  Meridian.  In  the  Equatorial  the  telescope  is 
attached  to  a  framework  which  revolves  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  the  telescope  be  directed 
to  a  star  and  the  instrument  made  to  revolve  about  this  jpo^or 
am%  the  star  may  be  made  by  this  ^ngle  motion  to  remain 
in  the  field  of  view :  but  again,  supposing  the  instrument  to 
be  at  rest  so  far'  as  revolution  about  the  polar  axis  is  con* 
cemed,  the  telescope  has  a  motion  in  declinatian^  that  is,  it 
ean  revolve  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis. 
By  Uie  combination  of  these  two  motions  it  is  clear  that  the 
telescope  may  be  directed,  to  any  part  of  the  heavens.     The 
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best  instruments  of  this  construction  are  fitted  with  a  dock- 
work  apparatus,  which  causes  the  equatorial  to  revolve  about 
the  polar  axis  at  the  same  rate  as  that  with  which  the  earth 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  .and  by  this  arrangement  an  object 
once  in  the  field  of  view  continues  so  and  may  be  examined 
by  the  observer  as  if  it  were  at  rest. 

It  is  obvious  that  motion  about  any  two  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  will  make  it  possible  to  turn  an  instrument 
upon  any  point  of  the  heavens;  instruments  are  some- 
times constructed  with  a  motion  round  a  horizontal  and  a  yer- 
tical  axis,  and  are  termed  AUUude  and  Azimuth  Instruments. 

A  heavenly  body  the  existence  of  which  has  only  beea 
recently  discovered,  such  as  a  new  comet  or  planet,  must  be 
observed  by  means  of  an  instrument  such  as  the  equatorial, 
which  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  any  portion  of  the 
heavens;  when  the  B.A.  and  N.P.D.  have  by  this  means 
been  determined  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  place 
of  the  body  may  be  ascertained  more  nearly  by  means  of 
meridian  observations  made  with  the  Transit  Instrument  and 
Mural  Circle,  for  the  application  of  which  it  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  place  of  the 
body  to  be  observed  is  indispensable. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  describing 
Hadley's  Sextant,  an  instrument  of  great  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  applicability  to  nautical  purposes ;  the  instruments 
already  described,  and  all  others  which  require  fixed  supports^ 
are  useless  at  sea  on  account  of  the  constant  motion  of  the 
vessel 

35.     Hadley*s  Seatant*. 

The  principle  on  which  this  instrument  is  constructed, 
depends  upon  a  proposition  proved  in  Optics,  (Art.S7>p-48l)i 
viz.  that  when  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  at  two  mirrors,  the 
angle  of  deviation  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  between  the 
mirrors. 


*  Commonly  called  Hadloy*s,  though  the  priority  of  inrentioo  imdoabtedly 
to  Newton.    Newton  communicated  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Halley,  amongst  whooe  papot 
the  description  of  the  instrument  was  found  after  his  death  in  Newton's  own 
J^adley's  invention  however  was  veiy  possibly  independent  of  Newton**. 
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The  figure  represents  Hadley's  Sextant ;  DF  is  a  portion 
of  a  graduated  rim,  the  graduation,  as  the  name  imports^ 


Extending  usually  to  about  one  sixth  of  a  eircumference,  but 
sometimes  to  more.  AE  is  a  moYeable  radius  of  the  circle, 
which  carries  with  it  a  small  mirror  A  of  silvered  glass  at  one 

end,  and  a  vernier  at  the  other*.    J9  is  a  piece  of  glass  silvered 

•     • 

*  The  V9m%er  !•  a  contiifMice  for  reading  off  more  Mcnrately  than  la  pofaible  with 
a  aiinple  pointer. 

Ijet  AB  be  a  portion  of  the  graduated  limb  of  anj  instrument,  and  suppose  that 
instead  of  a  simple  pointer  we  have  a  small 'piece  of  brass  CD,  havinS  apointer  B  and 

A  a  »  n 

■        '         1'     A    ■    I       ■■         f        ■■     J    ■  ■  ■        =^ 

CI      T  — J^ 

n 

the  space  between  B  and  D  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  n  of  its  graduations  shall 
be  equal  to  •—I  of  those  on  the  limb  AB. 

liet  a,  /9  be  the  lengths  of  the  respective  graduations ; 

.•.  «a«(»-l)/5»  or/?-a-f. 

Now  suppose  that  after  an  observation  B  does  not  point  accuratelj  to  any  line  of 
graduation  of  the  instrument;  let  a  be  the  nearest,  then  we  must  add  to  the  reading  at 
m  the  distance  between  a  and  the  pointer.  Suppose  the  r^  division  of  the  vernier  almost 
exactly  points  to  a  line  of  graduation,  as  at  6;  then  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the 
leading  at  a 

Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  /9b1^  and  »»6,  then  ^"IC;  and  if  r>i4,  the  quantity 
to  be  added  to  |he  reading  at  as40'. 
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over  half  its  surface,  and  is  so  fixed  thai  wh^ii  the  reading 
of  the  vernier  is  zero,  the  surfaces  of  the  nurrorsu^  and^ai^ 
parallel.  C  is  a  small  telescope  attached  to  the  instrument, 
and.  so  arranged  that  its  axis  passes  through  the  line  of 
division  between  the  silvered  and  unsilvered  parts  of  (he 
glass  B. 

To  find  the  angle  subtended  by  the  line  joining  two 
objects  cr,  cr',  let  the  instrument  be  held  in  such  a  position, 
and  the  moveable  radius  so  adapted,  that  the  image  of  o-as 
seen  by  reflexion  at  the  two  mirrors,  coincides  with  that  of 
o-^  as  seen  by  direct  vision ;  then  the  angle  between  the  two 
objects  will  be  twice  the  angle  between  the  mirrors,  or  twice 
the  arc  between  the  pointer  of  the  vernier  and  the  zero  point 
of  the  instrument,  since  when  the  mirrors  were  parallel  the 
reading  of  the  vernier  was  zero.  Cionsequently,  if  we  gra- 
duate the  arQ  DF  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  of  its 
divisions  correspond  to  2^  the  reading  given  by  the  vernier 
will  be  the  angle  required. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  the  angular  distance  between 
two  oljjects,  or  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the 
horizon,  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactness  for 

nautical  purposes. 

• 

ON  METHODS  OF  FINDING  THE  LATITUDE  OF 

A  PLACE. 

36.  In  our  explanation  of  the  mode  of  finding  the 
N.P.D.  of  a  heavenly  body,  we  have  assumed  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  to  be  known ;  we  proceed  to  shew 
how  it  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  aa  be  the  small  circle  described 
by  a  circumpolar  star,  round  the  pole  P, 
in  consequence  of  the  diiurnal  revolution 
of  the  heavens;'  Z  the  zenith  of  the 
place  of  observation,  ZtrPa  its  meri- 
dian. 

When  the  star  is  on  the  meridian  at  its  upper  transit,  let 
its  zenith  distance  Za  be  observed;  and  when  it  is  again  on 
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the  misridian  at  ita  lower  transit^  let  its  zenith  distance  Za 
be  obaenred. 

Then  ZP  «  — ^  «  the  co-latitude; 

hence  the  latitude  is  known. 

The  preceding  method  is  applicable  only  when  we  have 
a  fixed  instrument  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  as  in  an  Ob- 
servatory. Methods  applicable  to  observations  made  at  sea 
require  mathematical  calculations,  into  which  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  treatise  to  enter. 


ON  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

37.  If  we  look  at  the  heavens  night  after  night,  we  shall 
easily  conclude  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stars  preserve, 
at  least  approximately,  the  same  relative  positions,  and  if  we 
determine  thehr  II.A.  and  N.P.D.,  we  find  them  nearly  con- 
stant ;  such  stars  are  called  fixed  stars^  a  name  which  di»- 
lingoishes  them  from  the  planetary  bodies,  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  to  speak  more  particularly.  The  modes  of 
determining  the  B.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  a  star,  which  we  have 
described,  will  require  considerable  correction,  but,  supposing 
that  we  have  the  means  of  determining  accurately  these 
elements,  we  can  make  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars.  Such 
catal<^;tte8  have  been  made,  And  are  of  the  utmost  use  in 
practical  Astronomy;  the  place  of  a  star  becomes  knowil 
jKXSurately  only  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  and  when 
the  B.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  a  star  have  thus  been  satisfactorily 
established,  it  is  caUed  a  kncvm  star.  These  fixed  stars  are 
at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  earthy  as  is  at  once  coa- 
duded  from  this  fact,  that  the  most  powerful  telescope  does 
iioi  exhibit  any  sensible  disk ;  but  of  the  greatness  of  their 
distance  we  shall  presently  have  a  more  definite  notion,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  parallax.  The  stars  are  divided  into 
groups  called  constellations ;  this  however  is  not  done  upon 
any  good  and  conveniei^t  system,  but  in  a  manner  apparently 
4uite  arbitrary,  and  qertainly  very  fanciful.    If  we  refer  the 
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places  of  the  stars,  and  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
to  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  stars  will  be  fixed 
in  position,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  will  move  amongst 
them ;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  amongst 
the  fixed  stars ;  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  in  fact  Uie 
names  of  twelve  constellations,  which  at  the  time  the  names 
were  giren  were  coincident  in  position  with  the  signs  bearing 
the  same  names,  but  now,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  assigned, 
occupy  other  positions. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  star  may  be  deduced  firom 
its  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  stars  may  be  catalogued 
accordingly ;  but  this  method  is  not  so  conyenient  as  that  of 
registering  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations. 


ON  THE  CORRECTIONS  OP  ASTRONOMICAL 

OBSERVATIONS. 

38.  We  haye  described  the  mode  of  determining  hj 
obseryation  the  B.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  any  heayenly  body,  bat 
the  obseryations  so  made  require  seyend  important  corree- 
tionsy  which  we  now  proceed  to  explain* 


ON  REFRACTION. 
• 

39.  The  first  correction  is  due  to  the  deyiation  caused 
in  a  ray  of  light  by  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  the  place  of  obser- 
yation, Z  its  Ecnith.  And  conceiye  the  atmosphere  to  be 
formed  of  concentric  strata  of  air,  diminishing  in  density  as 
they  are  further  from  the  earth's  surface. 

Then  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere 
will,  on  entering  each  stratum,  be  bent  towards  the  normal, 
(Art.  7,  p.  465),  and  consequently  the  ray  of  light  by  which 
the  object  <r  is  seen  by  an  obseryer  at  J  will  be  of  tiie  kind 
represented  by  the  line  aabcdeJ.  In  the  limit,  when  we 
consider  the  strata  to  be  indefinitely  thin,  the  path  of  the  ray 
through  the  atmosphere  will  be  a  continuous  curre,  and  the 
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direction  in  wliich  the  object  will  be  seen  will  be  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  point  nearest  the  observer's  eye. 

The  atmosphere  will  be  exactly  similar  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  vertical  piano  through  ZAfr^  and  therefore  the  ray  of 


light  will  not  be  refracted  out  of  that  plane.  Hence  a  heavenly 
body  appears  to  be  raised  in  a  vertical  plane  above  its  true 
position,  and  the  zenith  distance  given  by  observation  will  be 

•too  small ;  the  amount  of  correction  to  be  applied  depends 

-tipon  calculations  into  which  we  shall  not  enter. 

It  may  be  mentioned  however  that  of  all  the  corrections, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  observed  places  of  hea- 
venly bodies,  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  determine  with 
accuracy.  The  observations  of  the  transit  instrument  are 
obviously  not  affected  by  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  mural 
circle  it  is  a  very  serious  error,  especially  when  the  zenith 
distance  is  considerable  ;  for,  without  inquiring  into  the  actual 

•  law  of  its  variation,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  refraction 
is  zero  when  the  heavenly  body  is  in  the  zenith,  and  increases 
as  the  zenith  distance  increases.  If  the  atmosphere  were 
homogeneous  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  law 

.  of  refraction,  but  this  is  not  the  casCi  and  the  actual  consti- 

37 
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tution  of  the  atmosphere  being  unknown  there  is  a  conseqnent 
difficulty  in  determining  the  refraction ;  mathematicians  ha^e 
however  been  able  to  construct  tables,  which  represent 
sufficiently  nearly  the  amount  of  the  error  provided  the  bodjF 
observed  be  not  very  near  the  horizon.  These  tables  are 
constructed  for  a  certain  standard  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  a  certain  standard  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  corrections 
corresponding  to  other  states  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
inferred,  and  for  this  purpose  it  b  necessary  to  note  the  height 
of  the  barometer  and  of  the  thermometer  in  making  an  obser- 
vation with  the  mural  circle. 

The  effect  of  refraction  upon  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  when  very  near  the  horizon  is  worthy  of  notice. 
We  have  seen  that  the  effect  is  in  general  to  raise  a  heayenly 
body  above  its  true  position,  but  this  effect  will  take  place 
in  Afferent  degrees  for  different  points  upon  the  surface  of  a 
body  of  considerable  disk,  such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  especiaUy 
when  those  bodies  are  very  near  the  horizon,  in  which  case 
the  effect  of  refraction  is  greatest.  If  we  consider  then  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  disk  of  the  setting  sun,  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  will  both  be  raised  by  refraction,  but  the 
lowest  more  than  the  highest,  consequently  the  diameter  will 
be  shortened ;  and  the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  every  line 
parallel  to  this  diameter;  consequently  the  circular  disk  of 
the  sun  will  appear  as  an  oval,  the  oval  however  being  more 
flattened  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  disk. 
This  is  a  result  capable  of  being  verified  by  common  obeerra- 
tion.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  apparent  increase  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  when  near  the 
horizon  is  not  connected  with  refraction,  and  is  in  fact  a  mere 
illusion,  arising  from  the  fact  that  when  these  bodies  a{qpear 
in  the  horizon,  we  judge  of  them  as  terrestrial  olgeots,  whereas 
when  seen  above  in  the  heavens  the  judgment  is  bewild^ed 
and  forms  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  their  magnitude.  Tbe 
angular  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  in  fact  materially  less  when 
in  the  horizon  than  when  seen  at  a  great  altitude. 

40.     On  the  phcBnomenon  of  Twilight. 

The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  refraction  upon  the 
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directions  of  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  atmosphere* 
renders  this  a  conyenient  place  to  explain  the  phsenomenon 
of  twilight.  We  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  article,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  apparently  raised  in  a  vertical  plane 
by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  follows  that  they 
become  visible  on  the  earth's  surface  when  they  are  in  fact 
somewhat  below  the  observer's  horizon.  But  before  it  be- 
comes visible,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun  below  the  horizon 
illuminate  the  atmosphere,  which  to  some  extent  reflects  and 
scatters  the  rays  in  all  directions,  and  the  result  is  a  faint 
light  which  precedes  -the  rising  of  the  sun  and  follows  its 
setting,  and  which  we  call  twilight.  Twilight  begins  and 
terminates  when  the  sun  is  about  18®  below  the  horizon ;  but 
its  duration  manifestly  varies  with  the  latitude,  for  the  time 
which  is  required  for  the  sun  to  rise  through  18®  vertically 
depends  upon  the  inclination  of  its  diurnal  path  to  the  horizon 
of  the  place,  and  b  less  as  this  inclination  is  greater,  that  is, 
as  the  place  is  nearer  to  the  equator.  To  take  an  extreme 
case,  suppose  the  place  to  be  on  the  equator,  and  for  simpli- 
city's sake,  suppose  the  sun  to  be  in  t  ,  then  its  diurnal  course 
wiU  be  a  vertical  great  circle,  and  the  duration  of  morning  or 
evening  twilight  will  be  the  time  taken  to  describe  18^  or  not 
-mttch  more  than  an  hour. 

In  more  northern  latitudes  the  twilight  may  endure  all 
night :  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  this  will  take  place. 

Let  Z  be  the  zenith  of  the  place, 
ITH  the  horizon,  P  the  pole  of 
the  equator,  S  the  sun  at  midnight. 
Then  the  condition  of  twilight  last- 
ing all  night  is,  that  the  greatest 
depression  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon  shall  not  be  more  than  18®, 
or  HS  not  greater  than  18®, 


Let  I  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  «  HP^ 
S  the  sun's  declination  =  90®  -  PS : 
then  HS^PS'-HPmgof^^S-l; 
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therefore  we  must  have 

or    S+/not<72*. 

For  instance,  the  latitude  of  London  is  51^^  therefore 
twilight  endures  all  night  so  long  as  the  sun's  declination  is 
not  less  than  S0^^  that  is,  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the 
latter  end  of  July« 

ON  PARALLAX. 

41.  This  second  correction  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  of  our  observations  being  made  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  not  at  the  centre.  If  the  position  of  a  heavenly 
body  were  registered  according  to  its  apparent  position  as  seen 
from  a  certain  place,  the  position  so  determined  would  not 
agree  with  that  determined  by  another  observer  at  a  difierent 
place  on  the  earth^s  surface ;  a  correction  is  therefore  applied 
to  observations,  such  as  shall  reduce  them  to  what  they  would 
have  been  if  made  from  the  earth^s  centre.  Thb  we  jNroceed 
to  explain  more  particularly. 

Let  O  be  the  earth's  centre,  A  the  position  of  an  observer 
on  its  surface,  Z  the  zenith ;  and  let 
<r  be  a  heavenly  body,  which  an 
observer  at  A  will  refer  to  the  point 
01  on  a  sphere  described  with  centre 
O,  and  an  observer  at  O  will  refer  to 
cTf  Hence  the  zenith  distance  of  <r 
as  observed  from  A  will  iiave  to  be 
diminished  by  the  quantity  o-j  o-g  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  what  it  would 
have  been  if  observed  from  O.  Paral- 
lax, it  is  evident,  takes  place  in  a  yertical  plane,  and  depresses 
a  heavenly  body,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that 
of  refraction ;  in  speaking,  however,  of  parallax  as  compared 
with  refraction,  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  corrections  in  very  different  meanings  of  the  word,  for, 
in  consequence  of  refraction,  the  object  Is  not  actually  ip  th^ 
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jkMtion  in  whioh  it  seems  to  be,  whereas  the  correction  for 
paraUax  is  merely  a  reduction  of  thp  observations  made  at 
one  place  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  made  at  another. 

42.  In  the  figure  let  p  m  A<iO»  o-|crs  nearly,  ZAa  «  Zf 
then,  from  the  triangle  AaO, 

AO   . 

(j(T 

or  since  p  is  very  small,  if  we  uso  the  circular  measure, 

AO   . 
p.^-sm*. 

This  quantity  p^  since  it  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the 
body,  is  called  the  diurnal  parallax ;  its  greatest  value  is  when 
the  body  is  in  the  horizon  or  zm  90^,  in  which  case,  (if  we 
call  the  value  P), 

^     AO        , 

'P  «  _— ,  and p^  Psinxi 
Oa 

P  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax. 

43.  It  is  found  that  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  namely, 
the  fixed  stars,  have  no  sensible  horizontal  parallax,  but  for 
the  sun,  moon,  and  the  planets  (of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
speak  more  particularly),  the  value  is  sensible,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  value  in  each  case  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  for  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  informs  us  at  once  of  the 
distance  of  that  body  from  the  earth's  centre  in  terms  of  the 
earth's  radius,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  shall  presently 
shew  how  to  find.     In  fact,  we  have  by  the  last  article 

Oct-—; 

and  if  it  be  the  earth^s  radius,  a  the  distance  of  the  heavenly 
body,  and  the  horizontal  parallax  be  given  in  seconds, 

180x  60x  60  „      /A   i^    ..        ,*o> 

or  «  -^ R.     (Art.  55,  p.  153.) 
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The  value  of  the  Ban*s  horizontal  parallax  is  about  8.577fi^, 
that  of  the  moon's  57'4'\ 


..    44.     To  find  the  horizantcJ  parallax  of  a  keavmkf  hod) 
hy  observation. 

Let  ZZ'  be  the  zeniths 
of  two  places  on  the  same 
meridian  PZZ^x  and  let  a 
be  a  heavenly  body  upon  the 
meridian,  which  is  referred 
by  observers  at  the  two  places 
to  the  points  o-,  trt  on  the 
celestial  sphere  respectively, 
its  true  position  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  beings 
0*1.  Then  if  P  be  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  of  or,  we 
have 

0*1 0*2  <-  P  sin  Z<T^ 

also  Zot  —  <ria%  +  Z'c$  -  <ricr»  «  ZZ^, 

^     Zat  +  Z^ct  -  Z2! 
sin  Z<Tt  +  sin  2^c% 

In  this  equation  Z<rs»  Z'at  are  known  by  observation,  and 
ZZ  is  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the  places,  (or  the  mm, 
if  the  places  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  as  in  the 
fi j^ure ;)  hence  P  is  completely  determined. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  places  of  observation  being 
upon  the  same  meridian;  practically  this  may  be  an  incon- 
venient or  an  impossible  condition ;  it  is  desirable,  however, 
that  the  condition  should  be  satisfied  as  nearly  as  possiUe, 
since  the  motion  of  the  mo<Mi  is  so  rapid,  that  if  there  be  anj 
considerable  difference  in  longitude  between  the  two  plaeea, 
the  change  of  the  moon's  declination  in  its  passage  firom  one 
meridian  to  the  other  will  be  very  sensible ;  and  to  applj  a 
correction  for  this  change  of  declination  would  introduce  the 
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uncertainty  whicb  attaches  to  the  sapposition  oiF  an  extremely 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  moon^s  motion.  The  observatories 
of  Greenwich  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  answer  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  exceedingly  weU,  their  distance  in 
latitude  being  more  than  85*  and  their  difference  in  longitude 
not  much  more  than  18®. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  the  moon»  the  parallax  of 
wbich  is  considerable ;  but  the  sun's  parallax,  being  a  very 
minute  quantity,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  the 
help  of  very  pa^cular  phaenomena,  a  description  of  which'we 
shall  not  here  enter  upon*.  It  may  be  stated  however  that 
the  value  above  given  probably  does  not  differ  from  the  truth 
by  more  than  one  two^hundredth  part« 

45.  The  diurnal  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  is  found  to 
be  wholly  insensible :  but  there  is  another  kind  of  parallax  due 
to  the  change  of  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  which  is 
called  annucU  parallax,  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  this 
win  affect  the  apparent  position  of  a  fixed  star. 


Let  S  be  the  sun,  E,  E  two  positions  of  the  earth  on 
opposite  sides  of  it ;  <r  a  star  which  an  observer  on  the  earth 
at  E  refers  to  the  point  ai,  and  an  observer  on  the  earth  at  H 
to  the  point  (t%  on  the  celestial  sphere;  then  tlcE  is  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  position  of  <r  caused  by  parallax,  and 
as  the  distance  ES  is  about  190,000,000  miles,  we   should 


See  Herschel^t  Ouiihus  qf  Attraiump,  p.  288. 
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expect  that  this  angle  would  be  sensible :  but  so  enottnouB  ia 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  that  ordinary  observations  detect 
no  annual  parallax*  By  observations  of  extreme  delicacy^ 
Bessel,  the  late  eminent  astronomer  of  Konigsburg,  detected 
pai'allax  in  one  star  (6l  Cycni) ;  this  is  a  double  star,  that  is, 
when  seen  through  a  good  instrument  it  appears  to  connst 
of  two  distinct  bodies  revolving  about  each  other,  or  rather 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two,  and  this  was  one 
reason  for  its  selection  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  detect 
parallax,  because  the  distance  of  the  point  hdfway  between 
the  two  stars  from  any  given  point  admits  of  more  exact 
determination  than  that  of  the  distance  of  a  star  itself: 
another  reason  for  chopsing  this  star  was,  that  it  has  a  laigtf 
amoimt  of  proper  motion^  that  is  to'  say,  its  place  in  the 
heavens  instead  of  being  absolutely  fixed,  is,  after  every  cor- 
rection has  been  made,  found  to  vary  regularly  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  whatever  cause  this  may  be  due,  a  large  amount 
of  proper  motion  would  seem  almost  certainly  to  indicate  pro^ 
portionate  proximity  to  our  system.  The  mode  of  observatioii 
was  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  point  midway  between 
the  stars  from  two  other  small  stars,  which  it  was  considered 
might  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  sensible  parallax,  and 
by  continuing  the  observations  for  a  year,  it  was  found  that 
after  every  allowance  had  been  made,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
change  of  position  due  to  annual  parallax.  The  result  is,  that 
the  star  6l  Cycni  appears  to  have  an  annual  parallax  of  about 
00'^S48,  which  gives  its  distance  from  the  sun  to  be  657,700 
times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  62,484,500,000,000 
miles ;  light  takes  rather  more  than  10  years  to  traverse  this 
space;  yet  this  is  probably  one  of  the  nearer  of  the  fixed 
stars.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the  component  stars  about 
their  centre -of  gravity  is  about  540  years ;  hence,  conduding 
their  distance  from  each  other  from  the  preceding  calculated 
distance  from  the  earth  and  their  apparent  angular  distance 
from  each  other,  we  can  deduce  the  sum  of  their  masses, 
which  proves  to  be  about  half  that  of  the  sun*. 

*  There  are  eight  other  start  to  which  annnal  parallax  has  been  assigned  with  mflre 
or  less  accuracy.    See  Henchel*B  OulHnes  qf  Attranomp,  page  A51. 
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ON  ABERRATION. 

46.  The  third  correction  to  be  applied  to  observations 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  light  travelling  with  a  finite  velocity;  the 
manner  in  which  this  circumstance  affects  the  apparent  posi- 
tion of  a  star  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

Suppose  a  particle  to  move  with  a  uniform  velo- 
city from  S  towards  T,  and  suppose  it  is  required  ^ 
to  hold  a  tube  ABCB,  which  is  also  in  uniform 
motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ST,  in  such  a 
I>osition  that  the  particle  shall  move  along  its  axis. 
Let  Oy  a  point  in  the  axis,  be  the  place  of  the  par- 
ticle at  any  given  time ;  let  c  be  any  other  point ; 
draw  cd  perpendicular  to  ST,  then  if  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  tube  to  ST  he  such  that 


ed  i.ad  ::  velocity  of. tube  :  velocity  of  particle, 

it  is  manifest  that  when  the  particle  has  arrived  at 
dj  e  will  also  have  arrived  there,  and  the  particle 
will  always  be  on  the  axis  of  the  tube,  as  was  required. 

Let  9  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  tube,  v  the  velo^ 
city  of  the  tube,  V  that  of  the  particle,  then  we  must  have 

V 

tan  0  ^  y.* 

Now  the  case  we  have  supposed  is  nearly  analogous  to 
that  of  a  heavenly  body  viewed  through  a  telescope ;  for  the 
telescope  is  in  motion  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  on  which  it  is  fixed,  and  in  order 
that  a  star  may  be  visible  through  it,  we  must  hold  it  in  such 
a  direction  that  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  the  star  may  pass 
down  its  axis ;  hence  we  conclude  from  what  precedes,  that 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  does  not  coincide 
with  the  direction  in  which  light  proceeds  from  the  star,  but 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  {&)  determined  by  the  equation 

/I      ^ 
tanfl  -  — , 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  V  the 
velocity  of  light.  If  then  v  be  comparable  with  F,  there  will 
he  a  consequent  error  in  our  observations,  and  this  error  is 
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said  to  be  due  to  aberration^.  We  shall  shew  how  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  observation  that  the  error  is  appreciable^  bat 
first  we  must  explain  more  particularly  the  effect  of  aberratioa 
in  altering  a  star's  apparent  place  on  the  celestial  sphere. 

47.    Let  AOB  be  the  ecliptic,  11  its  pole,  S  the  sun,  B 

71 


the  earth  in  its  orbit  CED,  <r  a  fixed  star.  Draw  EO  a 
tangent  to  the  earth's  orbit,  then  EO  is  the  direction  of  tbe 
earth's  motion,  and  aE  that  of  light  from  the  star,  heaoe 

*  The  following  paisage  is  from  Airy^s  Iptwkh  tectum :  *^  It  was  long  ago  male 
out  that  vision  is  produced  by  something  coming  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  thit 
this  something  comes  from  the  object  to  the  eye  with  a  definite  Tdoeity  •  Now,  in  tmas 
quence  of  this  light  coming  from  the  object  to  the  eye  with  a  definite  Tdodty,  aad  is 
consequence  of  the  earth*s  moving  with  a  definite  Telocity,  by  the  combinatioD  of  thae 
two  things,  there  is  produced  a  disturbance  in  the  visible  place  of  every  object,  not  em. 
nected  with  the  earth,  which  we  look  at.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  giiriof  m 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  combination,  In  relation  to  the  abenation  of  light,  will  be  Is 
refer  you  to  the  chance  experiment  which  suggested  the  theory  of  aberration  to  Dr  Bad- 
ley,  by  whom  in  fact  the  abemtion  of  light  was  discovered  and  rednced  to  law.  Be 
says,  he  was  being  rowed  on  the  Thames  hi  a  boat,  wiiich  had  a  small  toaat  witb  a  vbm 
at  the  top.  At  one  time  the  boat  was  stationary,  and  he  obseived  by  the  posllSoa  ef  At 
vane  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  The  men  commenced  pulling  with 
their  oars,  and  he  observed  that,  at  the  very  time  they  commenced  polling,  the  vane 
changed  its  position.  He  asked  the  watermen  what  made  <he  vane  duinge  lis  posttioa  ? 
The  men  said  they  had  often  observed  the  same  thing  before,  but  did  not  pnteod  it 
explain  the  cause.  Dr  Bradley  reflected  upon  it,  and  was  led  by  it  to  the  theoiy  of 
the  aberration  of  light.  I  may  offer  here  a  slight  illustration  of  it,  which  every  petioi 
may  observe  if  he  walks  out  in  a  rainy  day.  If  you  can  choose  a  day  when  the  dnfs 
are  large,  then  if  you  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  observe  the  direction  in  whidi  die 
drops  are  falling,  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  yon  will  see  that  the  drops  fall  voticsOy 
downwards  ;  but  if  you  walk  forward,  you  will  see  the  drops  fall  as  if  they  were  meecieg 
you ;  and  if  you  walk  backward,  you  will  immediately  observe  thedropo  of  raia  Allimsi 
if  they  were  coming  from  behind  you.  This  is  an  accuiate  iUnstratioB  of  tbepciae^  ef 
the  aberration  of  light.  **  Mr  Airy  gives  the  further  illustration  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  iliip 
in  passing  a  battery ;  it- is  evident  that  if  the  shot  were  to  entci  OA  one  side  of  the  vcmI 
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aberration  takes  place  in  the  plane  trEO;  join  aO  by  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  and  let  a  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  star. 
Join  aE,  and  draw  aE^  parallel  to  <tE  ;  then,  by  what  has 
been  said,  we  must  have 

.    EJSf  :  aE  (  •  tr'E)  ::  velocity  of  earth  :  velocity  of  light ; 

EE* 

sin  aa  «  sin  cEa  -=  sin  Ea'E'  -  -7-=^  sin  aEO, 


•  • 


or  aa 


<r'E 

velocity  of  earth  .      ^  , 

sin  aO,  nearly. 


velocity  of  light 

The  angle  cO  is  called  the  eartKa  fcay. 

The  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  point  in  its  surface  due  to  rotation  about 
the  axisy  that  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  (he  former  as 
producing  the  error  of  aberration. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  effect  of  aberration  is  to 
make  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  describe  a  small  curve  about 
its  real  place  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  aberration  upon  the  position 
of  a  planet,  it  is  evident  that  the  displacement  will  depend 
upon  the  reUxHve  motion  of  the  earth  and  planet. 

48.  Let  us  now  examine  a  particular  case  :  suppose  <f  to 
be  on  the  solstitial  colure  AIIPB,  and  the  earth  to  be  in  t  ,  as 


at  the  autumnal  equinox.    Then  the  earth  is  moving  towards 


out  at  the  other,  then  in  eonsequence  of  the  progression  of  the  ship  the  point  of 
exit  of  the  shot  wonld  be  astern  of  the  point  at  which  it  entered ;  and  if  the  crew  did  not 
take  aCGOont  of  their  motion  thej  would  imagine  that  the  shot  was  fired  fW>m  a  battery 
iomcwliere  ahead*. 
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J  parallel  to  thd  solstitial  colare»  and  consequently  the  star  ir 
is  displaced  by  aberration  into  the  position  a,  if 

,  .        -  .       n     f  ^  velocity  of  earth  \ 

ca  ^  a  sin  <r^  »  a  sin  <r^ ;   |  where  a  -  — = — rr — ^  .,  ,^  I . 

V  velocity  of  light  / 

Again,  at  the  vernal  equinox  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  will  be  cr",  if 

<TC    »  a  sm  (J  a  «  aa . 

Hence  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  determining  the 
coefficient  of  aberration  (a)  without  previous  knowledge  of 
the  velocity  of  light.  For  let  c^eT  be  the  N.P.D.  of  the  star  at 
the  autumnal  and  Vernal  equinox  respectively,  then 

c?  -  d  =  <7  V  «  2(r<r'  «  2  o  sin  <rS  =  2  a  cos  (d  +  w), 

(o)  being  a  IIP,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic) ; 

d'-d 


a 


2  COS  (d  +  w) 


49.  Hence,  also,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
light,  for  it  may  be  deduced  at  once  from  the  value  of  cc,  if 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  be  known ;  but  this  is 
determined  by  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which 
IS  known  from  the  value  of  the  sun's  parallax.  Thus  the  ph»- 
tiomenon  of  aberration  enables  us  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  light,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  value  thus  obtained  with 
that  deduced  by  a  perfectly  independent  method,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  leaves  little  doubt  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  principle  of  both  investigations.  The  coefficient 
a  has,  according  to  the  best  authority,  20^.445  for  its  value, 
and  this  gives  8™i7'.7S  as  the  time  required  by  light  to  tra- 
verse the  mean  radius  of  the  eartVs  orbit. 


ON  PRECESSION  AND  NUTATION. 

50.  The  preceding  articles  contain  an  mccount  of  the 
three  astronomical  corrections  which  are  necessary  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  observation;  but  besides  these,  another  correction, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  must  be  applied  to  the  R.A.  and 
K.P.D.  of  a  star,  as  determined  by  ohservation,.  in  order  to 
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uiake  them  coincide  with  those  registered  in  a  catalogue  of 
Btareu  To  understand  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  R.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  a  star,  when  considered  as  fixing 
its  position,  necessarily  assume  the  pole  of  the  equator  and 
the  point  <r  to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  ecliptic,  which 
they  are  not.  We  have  already  alluded  in  a  cursory  manner 
io  this  fact ;  we  shall  now  attempt  an  exposition  of  its  physical 
cause. 

We  shall  hereafter  shew  how  to  prove  by  observation  a 
fact  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  we  shall 
here  assume,  namely,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  not 
jUK^urately  spherical,  but  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  or  sur- 
face generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  minor 


It  is  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  protuberant  matter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth*s  equator  that  the  phseno- 
menon  now  to  be  considered  is  due ;  in  attempting  however 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  result  is  brought  about, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  belongs  to  a  department  of  mathematics  with  which 
we  have  not  been  hitherto  concerned,  namely,  that  depart- 
ment which  treats  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body ;  and  every 
attempt  at  explanation  must  in  the  absence  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  branch  of  mathematics  be  more  or  less  in- 
complete* All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  give  an  imperfect 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the  result  is  produced. 
The  student  will  find  the  subject  treated  at  considerable 
length  both  in  HerscheFs  Outlines  of  Astronomy ^  and  in 
Airy*s  fyswich  Lectures. 

51.  Let  us  first  observe  that  the  force  of  the  sun  upon 
«ny  particle  of  the  earth's  mass,  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
is  not  the  whole  amount  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon 
-that  particle,  but  the  difference  between  the  attraction  upon 
it  and  upon  a  particle  at  the  earth's  centre ;  for  we  are  con- 
cerned not  with  the  actual  motion  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth's  mass  in  space,  but  with  their  motion  relatively  to  the 
centre  considered  as  fixed ;  now  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon 
^  particle  nearer  to  it  than  the  earth's  centre  will  be  greater 
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than  its  attractioD  upon  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  excess  at 
force  will  therefore  tend  from  the  particle  in  question  towardt 
the  sun ;  for  like  reasons  the  excess  of  force  npon  a  particle 
more  distant  than  the  earth's  centre  will  tend  /rota  tJie  sun. 
It  is  manifest  also  that  this  excess  of  force  will  always  be  a 
very  small  quantity. 

This  bein;  premised,  let  us  consider  the  following  peo- 
blem,  from  the  solution  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  inf^  the 
nature  of  the  motion  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  actually 
concerned.  A  particle  F  revolves  uniformly  in  a  circle  about 
a  centre  of  force  E,  and  is  disturbed  by  a  very  distant  body 
S  not  in  the  plane  of  its  motion ;  to  determine  the  efie<^  f^ 
the  cUsturbance  upon  the  motion  of  P. 

Let  S  and  E  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  A'Pn 
represent  the  orbit  of  P ;  N^n  being  the  intersection  of  the 


plane  of  the  orbit  with  a  plane  which  for  distinctness*  sake 
we  will  conmder  to  be  the  plane  of  the  paper,  or  the  line  of 
nodea.  And  suppose  the  motion  of  /*  to  be  opposite  to  tbmt 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  so  that  JV  is  the  aseendmg  node  and 
n  the  descending. 

Let  A,  A'  be  the  points  in  the  orbit  which  are  at  the  same 
distance  from  S  aa  E,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  S,  the  points  in  which  a  plane  through  E  perpen- 
dicular to  SE  cute  the  orbit;  and  let  B,  S  be  the  pmnts 
halfway  between  N  and  n.  Then  by  what  has  been  already 
said,  through  the  portion  ABA  of  the  orbit  the  force  npon 
P  is  towards  S,  and  through  A'B'A  it  is  from  S,  Moreover 
from  N  to  B  and  from  n  to  ^  the  body  P  is  receding  from 
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the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  from  £  to  n  and  from  ff  to  N  it 
is  approaching  it 

Now  if  while  P  is  moving  ^rom  the  paper  between  A  and 
B  it  receives  a  small  impulse  tending  towards  S,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  effect  will  be  to  make  it  proceed  in  a  direction 
less  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  direction  of 
its  motion  produced  will  therefore  cut  the  plane  of  the  paper 
to  the  right  of  JV;  if  therefore  after  this  impulse  there  should 
be  no  further  action  of  S,  the  body  P  would  continue  to  re- 
volve in  a  plane  less  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  than 
NBn,  and  the  line  of  whose  nodes  would  be  slightly  inclined 
to  Nn  and  turned  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  P*s 
motion;  this  latter  change  we  express  by  saying,  that  the 
line  of  nodes  has  regreded.  This  being  the  effect  of  a  small 
instantaneous  force,  we  may  conclude  that  the  effect  of  the 
continuous  force  of  S  acting  upon  P  during  its  passage  from 
^  to  jB  is  to  make  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  continually 
diminish^  and  the  line  of  nodes  regrede. 

In  like  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  from  B  to  n,  when 
the  body  is  moving  towards  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  the 
force  is  towards  S^  the  effect  will  be  to  make  the  inclination 
increase,  and  the  line  of  nodes  regrede. 

And  from  n  to  ^'  the  effect  will  be  to  make  the  inclina- 
tion increase,  but  the  line  of  nodes  progrede. 

If  then  we  denote  the  angle  NAE  by  0,  we  find  that  in 
passing  from  J  to  A\  the  inclination  increases  through  an 
angle  90^  +  ^  and  diminishes  through  90^  -  0 ;  and  that  the 
node  progredes  through  0  and  regredes  through  ISO"  —  0. 

Similar  effects  take  place  in  the  other  half  of  the  orbit ; 
hence  in  an  entire  revolution  the  inclination  increases  through 
an  angle  ISO^  +  20  and  diminishes  through  ISO^  —  20 ;  and  the 
node  progredes  tiirough  20  and  regredes  through  s6cP  -  20. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  line  of  nodes  to  lie  in 
what  would  be  called  in  Trigonometry  the  first  and  third 
quadrants ;  if  we  had  supposed  them  to  lie  in  the  second  and 
fourth,  we  should  have  found  that  the  inclination  would  have 
increased  through  ISO" -20,  and  diminished  through  180^+20; 
and  that  the  node  would  have  progreded  through  20  as 
before,  and  regreded  through  360^  -  20. 
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Combining  then  the  results  of  these  two  cases  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  will  not  be  pemuu 
nently  affected,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  node  will  regrede. 

The  preceding  investigation  is  worthy  of  the  student's 
attention*  independently  of  our  present  purpose,  since  it 
corresponds  to  the  actual  case  of  the  moon's  motion  as  dis- 
turbed  by  the  sun;  we  now  proceed  to  deduce  from  it  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  phsenomenon  of  precession. 

Suppose  in  the  first  instance  that  the  earth  is  spherical, 
then  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  it  will  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  alter  its  motion  with  regard  to  its  own  centre* 
But  suppose  that  there  is  a  particle  revolving  round  the  earth, 
and  having  for  the  plane  of  its  orbit  the  plane  of  the  equator; 
then  we  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  such  a 
particle  is  not  on  the  whole  to  alter  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  of  its  motion  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  to  make 
its  line  of  nodes  regrede.  Hence  then  if  we  suppose  a 
number  of  such  particles  to  be  affixed  to  the  earth  at  its 
equator,  we  may  conclude  that  although  at  any  given  moment 
the  effect  upon  the  earth's  motion  resulting  from  its  attach- 
ment will  be  different  for  different  particles,  yet  on  the  tvAoft 
the  effect  will  be  to  give  to  the  line  of  equinoxes  a  motion  of 
.regression,  and  to  leave  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  unchanged 
And  from  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  effect  of  th^ 
sun's  attraction  upon  the  whole  of  the  protuberant  matter  in 
the  equatorial  regions  will  be  of  the  same  kind ;  the  whole 
result  being  of  course  small,  on  account  of  the  comparatiTeJy 
small  quantity  of  matter  upon  which  the  sun  acts,  and  the 
enormous  inertia  of  the  spherical  portion  of  the  earth  to 
which  this  matter  is  attached. 

This  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  though  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  extremely  imperfect  as  a  complete  solution  of  th.e 
problem,  derives  considerable  interest  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  mode  in  which  Newton  actually  treated  the  ques- 
tion, when  he  gave  the  first  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon 
of  Precession.  Having  treated  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  he  then  considers  the  effect  of  a  number 

*.The  student*!  attention  may  be  directed  with  adrantage  to  A  fry's  Grmiislit^ 
where  he  will  find  this  kind  4>f  reasoning  eztensif  cly  used. 
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of  moons  attached  to  the  body  of  the  earth.  **  Par  eat  ratio 
nodorum  annuli  lunarum  terram  ambientis  ;  sive  lunse  ills  so 
mutuo  non  contingant,  sive  liquescant  et  in  annulum  conti* 
nuum  formentur,  sive  denique  annulus  ille  rigescat  et  inflexi- 
bilis  reddatur."     Princip.  Lib.  iii.  Prop,  xxxix. 

52.  The  general  result  then  of  the  sun's  attraction  on 
the  protuberant  matter^  in  the  mid-regions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  is  to  make  the  first  point  of  Aries  regrede,  that  is, 
move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
or  of  the  sun's  motion,  without  affecting  the  obliquity  of  the 
ediptic.  This  regression  of  nn  gives  rise  to  what  is  called 
the  preeesrian  of  the  equinadpes ;  for  since  nn  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  sun,  it  goes  as  it  were  to  meet  the 
sun,  and  consequently  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  equinox 
will  precede  the  time  at  which  the  sun  would  reach  it  if  it 
were  stationary.  Thewholephsenomenon  of  the  motion  of  the 
first  point  of  Aries  is  called  Precession ;  the  motion  is  about 
50"  annually.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  regression  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic,  the  pole  of  the  former  will  describe  about  that 
of  the  latter  a  small  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere ;  in  other 
words,  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  earth's  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  will  describe  about 
the  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  a  cone 
having  for  its  semi-vertical  angle  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 

The  results  of  this  precessional  motion  are  remarkable : 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  fixed  stars  will  change  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  equator  and  its  pole,  and  the 
change  of  their  position  will  be  represented  by  supposing 
the  whole  celestial  sphere  to  revolve  with  a  slow  angular 
motion  from  west  to  east,  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  time  of  this  revolution  is  about  26,000 
years.  As  an  illustration  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  only 
an  accident  of  the  present  age,  that  we  have  what  is  called  a 
pole  star ;  the  star  which  is  now  so  near  the  pole,  will,  after  a 
aeries  of  years,  leave  that  position,  and  only  return  to  it 
after  a  complete  revolution  of  the  heavens. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  when  the  names,  Aries, 

38 
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TauruSi  &c.,  were  given  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac^  the  be- 
ginnings of  those  signs  were  found  in  constellations  bearing 
those  names;  but  now  the  signs  are  far  distant  from  the 
constellations  which  have  respectively  the  same  names. 

53.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  earth  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  all  periods  through- 
out the  year ;  the  mean  effect  on  the  pole  of  the  equator  will 
be  such  as  has  been  described,  but  to  represent  the  facts 
more  accurately,  we  must  suppose  the  pole  to  describe  about 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  not  a  small  circle,  but  a  tortaons 
curve,  sometimes  approaching  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  some- 
times receding  from  it,  this  curve,  however,  never  differing 
much  from  a  circle.  This  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the 
pole  is  called  its  wUation. 

V 

54.  What  has  been  said  hitherto  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  in  producing 
precession  and  nutation ;  a  similar  effect  will  manifestly  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  moon,  and  the  entire  result  will  be 
due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  two  bodies.  Although  the 
mass  of  the  moon  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  sun, 
yet  on  account  of  her  proximity  the  precessional  motion  due 
to  her  action  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  sun  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  5  to  2.  The  nature  of  the  moon's  action 
moreover  is  of  a  much  more  complicated  kind  than  that  of 
the  sun,  on  account  of  her  orbit  not  coinciding  with  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  nor  even  having  a  fixed  position  with  respect 
to  that  plane  on  account  of  the  regression  of  the  nodes  of  her 
orbit  before  referred  to ;  the  portion  of  the  nutation  therefore 
due  to  the  moon  will  depend  partly  upon  the  moon's  positioa 
in  her  orbit,  and  partly  upon  the  position  of  the  line  of  nodes; 
the  general  nature  however  of  the  mechanical  action  b  the 
same  for  both  sun  and  moon,  and  the  explanation  which  has 
been  given  for  one  will  apply  in  principle  to  the  other. 

55.  We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  correctt<Mia 
which  must  be  applied  to  astronomical  observations,  by  giving 
an  account  of  tiie  manner  in  which  Bradley  separated  the 
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effects  of  Aberration  and  Nutation  and  established  tbe  ex- 
istence of  both. 

The  star  7  Draconis,  passing  near  the  zenith  of  Brad- 
ley*8  observatory,  and  being  consequently  little  affected  by 
refraction,  was  the  chief  star  of  his  observations.  This  star 
in  March  passed  more  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  by  about 
sg"  than  it  did  in  September.  Other  stars  also  changed  their 
declinations;  a  small  star  in  Camehpardaltis,  having  an  op- 
posite R.A.  to  that  of  y  Draconis  was  observed  at  the  same 
time ;  and  Bradley  argued  that  if  the  changes  of  declina- 
tion arose  from  a  real  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  pole 
must  have  moved  as  much  towards  7  Draconis  as  from  the 
star  in  Camehpardalus ;  such  however  was  not  the  fact,  and 
Bradley  was  led  to  account  for  the  phsBnomena  by  the  theory 
of  aberration.  Now  if  this  theory,  together  with  that  of 
precession,  would  account  for  all  observed  changes  of  decli- 
nation, the  declination  of  7  Draconis  in  September  1728 
ought  to  have  differed  from  that  in  September  1729  merely 
by  the  quantity  due  to  precession,  since  the  aberration  is 
the  same  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  This  proving  not 
to  be  the  case,  it  appeared  that  there  was  still  some  cause  of 
change  of  declination  undiscovered. 

Bradley  was  thus  led  to  readopt  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nutation  of  the  earth^s  axis,  which  he  had  before  rejected ; 
he  found  that  within  the  same  periods  the  changes  in  decli- 
nation of  7  Draconis  and  of  the  star  in  Camehpardalus  were 
equal  and  in  contrary  directions,  and  these  changes  which 
were  observed  through  a  term  of  years  could  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  supposing  a  nutation  of  the  earth^s  axis  from 
the  one  star  and  towards  the  other. 

After  1731  Bradley  observed  contrary  effects  to  happen; 
that  is,  7  Draconis  receded  from  the  zenith  and  north  pole, 
and  the  star  in  Camehpardalus  by  equal  steps  approached 
those  points;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  for  more 
than  nine  years,  from  1731  to  1741,  after  which  7  Draconis 
again  began  to  approach  the  zenith  and  the  other  star  to 
recede.  These  phcenomena  then  might  be  explained,  by 
Apposing  that  from  1731  to  1741,  there  was  a  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis  from  7  Draconis  and  towards  the  star  in' 
Camehpardaha^  88 — ^ 
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Bradley  was  thus  led  to  connect  the  physical  cause  of  the 
phfldnomenon  with  the  position  of  the  moon^s  orbit,  the  nodal 
line  of  which  performs  a  complete  revolution  in  about  19 
years,  and  to  refer  the  supposed  nutation  of  the  earth'^s  axis 
to  the  variable  effect  of  the  moon  in  producing  precession. 
Subsequent  examination  has  lefl  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  peculiarly  ingenious  hypothesis ;  indeed  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  precession  and  nutation  has  been  reduced  to  the  most 
accurate  mathematical  calculation  upon  the  principles  of 
universal  gravitation.  "  We  cannot/'  says  an  eminent  scien- 
tific writer,  "sufficiently  admire  the  patience,  the  sagacity* 
and  the  genius  of  the  Astronomer,  who,  from  a  previously 
unobserved  variation  not  amounting  to  more  than  forty 
seconds,  extricated,  and  reduced  to  form  and  regularity,  two 
curious  and  beautiful  theories*." 

ON  THE  PROPER  MOTION  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

56.  If  the  It.A.  and  N.P.D.  of  any  fixed  star  be  found 
by  observation,  and  all  the  corrections  which  we  have  de- 
scribed be  applied,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  that  the 
position  of  the  star  is  not  actually  fixed.  The  change  of 
position  is  very  small  and  regular,  and  for  many  stars  is  a 
known  quantity.  No  physical  cause  has  been  certainly  assigned, 
but  the  variation  is  attributed  to  a  proper  motion  of  the  stars 
themselves.  And  reflection  will  shew  that  such  a  proper 
motion  might  have  been  expected  a  priori  ;  for  supposing  the 
law  of  attraction  which  holds  in  our  own  system  to  extend,  as 
most  probably  it  does,  to  the  regions  of  the  fixed  stars,  then 
the  mutual  attractions  of  the  stars  must  prevent  them  froin 
being  actually  fixed  in  space.  Nevertheless,  in  consequence 
of  their  enormous  dbtance,  the  proper  motion  of  a  star  will 
produce  an  extremely  small  apparent  change  of  position  to 
an  observer  on  the  earth*s  surface,  and  therefore  we  still  use 
the  name  JU^ed  stars,  although  believing  the  bodies  so  called 
to  be  really  in  motion. 

Regarding  the  sun  as  one  amongst  the  stars  we  should 
judge  from  analogy  that  it  was  not  absolutely  fixed  in  space, 
but  that  it  had  a  proper  motion  of  its  own.    And  this  appears 

*  WoodhouM*!  Aitrorwmjf,  from  which  the  previoiiB  account  ii  taken. 
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to  be  the  fact»  and  it  is  a  sufgeet  of  much  interest  to  deter* 
mine  the  point  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  solar  system  is 
moYingt  and  if  possible  also  the  Telocity  of  its  motion.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  involves  many  sources  of  uncertainty; 
nevertheless  there  is  so  near  an  agreement  in  the  results  of 
independent  investigators*  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
the  point  towards  which  the  sun's  motion  was  taking  place  at 
the  epoch  1790  was  nearly  that  determined  by  R.A.  260^  and 
N.P.D.  55\  With  regard  to  the  velocity  there  is  more  un- 
certainty, but  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  motion  is  about 
4SS,000  miles  per  diem,  or  that  the  velocity  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  her 
orbit.  On  this  curious  subject  we  must  refer  to  Herschel's 
Outlines  of  Jsironomy,  Chap.  xvi.  where  the  student  will  find 
a  variety  of  information  respecting  the  fixed  stars,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  a  short  treatise. 

ON  THE  MODE  OP  DETERMINING  THE  EARTH'S 

FIGURE  AND  MAGNITUDE 

67.  We  have  already  described  the  earth  as  being  nearly 
spherical,  but  as  being  mone  accurately  of  the  form  of  an 
oblate  spheroid,  or  of  the  figure  which  would  be  generated 
by  the  revolution  about  its  minor  axis  of  an  eUipse  of  very 
small  excentricity.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  in 
a  general  way  the  method  of  determining  by  observation  and 
calculation  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  first  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  spherical, 
and  proceed  upon  that  hypothesis  to  determine  its  radius. 
Let  O  be  the  earth's  centre ;  Q,  Q[ 
two  places  upon  the  same  meridian,  y    z 

the  distance  between  which  is  ac- 
curately measured;  also  let  the 
meridian  zenith  distance  of  the 
same  star  jS"  be  observed  at  Q  and 
tf ;  then  the  angle  QOQ^  will  evi- 
dently  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  these  two  zenith  distances, 
and  hence  the  angle  QOQ'  is  known  ^ 
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from  astronomical  observation ;  but  if  we  know  Qtf  and  the 
angle  QOQ^t  we  shall  know  the  radius  OQ  or  OQf ;  and  hence 
the  radius  of  the  earth  supposed  spherical  may  be  found. 

If  however  the  radius  were  so  determined  by  means  of 
observations  made  at  a  number  of  different  places  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  it  would  be  found,  that  although  in  all  eaaea 
we  should  obtain  a  result  not  differing  much  from  4000  miles^ 
yet  there  would  be  discrepaDcies  sufficiently  large  to  diew, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  being  spherical  is  untenable 
as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  fact»  and  that  it  is  only 
approximately  correct.  What  we  do  in  reality  determine  by 
such  a  process  as  that  above  described,  is  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  earth's  surface,  or  its  curvature  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  places  of  observation.  In  the  figure  ZQO 
will  be  the  vertical  line,  or  the  direction  of  the  plumbline  at 
the  place  Q.  and  Z'Q'O  will  be  the  corresponding  direction 
at  Q\  but  O  will  not  be  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  angle 
QOQ'  will  however  be  determined  as  before,  being  in  fact  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  places.  The  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface  having  been  thus  determined  for  a 
number  of  different  places,  it  remains  to  determine  the  form 
which  will  best  satisfy  all  the  vaxious  results. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  earth's  figure  is  thus 
reduced  to  that  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  arc  Q(j^i 
this  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  accurately  measured ;  in 
reality  however  the  length  must  be  ascertained  by  a  trigone* 
metrical  survey,  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  utmost  care  is 
required.  In  the  first  place  a  base  line  must  be  actually 
measured;  and  this  is  a  work  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  absolute  measure  of  length  which  shall  be  un- 
affected by  the  variations  of  temperature.  This  difficulty 
however  and  others  being  overcoQie  by  methods  which  we 
shall  not  here  explain,  a  base  line  in  a  convenient  position 
is  measured,  and  from  this  a  system  of  triangles  is  formed  by 
observing  conspicuous  objects,  until  at  length  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  Q  and  Q'  is  detennined. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  result  to  be 
obtained  many  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out,  for   the 
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purpose  of  measaring  nn  arc  of  the  meridian  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  a  comparison  of  all  the 
measures  Mr  Airy  has  arrived  at  the  following  results,  that 
the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which 

the  major  axis  »  7925.64S  miles 
and  the  minor  axis  «  7899*170  miles. 

Hence  the  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial  by 
about  -g^^  part  of  the  whole ;  this  fraction  then  measures 
what  is  technically  called  the  compression. 

58.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  result  requires  con- 
firmation, but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  form  of  the 
earth  here  assigned  agrees  with  the  results  made  by  means 
of  the  pendulum  upon  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction 
in  different  latitudes.  Putting  out  of  consideration  the 
earth's  form,  and  supposing  it  truly  spherical,  there  would 
still  be  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  different 
latitudes  ;  for  gravity  does  not  arise  entirely  from  the  earth^s 
attraction,  but  is  the  resultant  of  the  earth's  attraction  and 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  earth's  rotation ;  and,  since 
particles  in  different  latitudes  are  at  different  distances  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force  is  dif- 
ferent, and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  force  upon 
them.  Now  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes  can 
be  ascertained  with  great  accuracy,  by  means  of  observations 
of  the  pendulum  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  that  force  ought 
to  Tary  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force  only,  can  also  be 
determined;  and  when  we  compare  the  two  results  we  find 
that  they  do  not  agree,  thus  proving  that  a  cause  of  variation 
in  the  force  of  gravity  exists  besides  that  arising  from  centri* 
fi^^al  force ;  this  discrepancy  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by, 
consideration  of  the  earth's  spheroidal  form. 

There  is  still  another  and  independent  method  of  con- 
firming the  above  view  of  the  earth^s  form,  which  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  The  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect 
to  the  earth  is  different  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth 
being  a  spheroid,  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a 
sphere.      Two  irregularities  in  the  moon^s  motion  Laplace 
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was  led  to  assign  to  this  cause ;   from  one   of  which  he 
deduced  a  compression  of  ,  and  from   the  other  a 

'^    J  305.05 

compression  of ;;. 

*^  S04.6 

Lastly  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  problem  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  has  been  treated  as  a  purely  hydrostatical  pro- 
blem, upon  the  hypothesis  of  its  original  fluidity.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a  spherical  mass  of  fluid  be  made  to  revoWe 
slowly  about  an  axis,  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  will  be  to 
cause  a  protuberance  in  the  equatorial  regions;  great  di& 
culty  is  howeTcr  introduced  into  the  problem,  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  density  of  the  fluid  of  which  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  composed  varies  in  the  interior,  and 
results  obtained  upon  any  arbitrary  hypothesis  concerning 
this  change  of  density  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
very  uncertain.     In  this  manner  the  compression  of  the 

earth  has  been  found  to  be ,  a  result  which  certainly 

SO7.SI8 

agrees  with  observation  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  but 

which  is  nevertheless  of  no  great  value  for  the  reason  aboTe 

mentioned. 

ON  THE  PLANETS. 

59.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  accurate  to- 
count  of  the  sun  and  the  bodies  revolving  about  tt,  of  whidi 
the  earth  is  one. 

The  principal  planets  are  named  as  follows,  the  order 
being  that  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  Neptune,  Uranus, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mercury.  Besides 
which  there  are  no  less  than  forty-four  very  small  planets, 
called  asteroids;  these  are  invisible  to  the  ndced  eye,  and  in 
point  of  distance  from  the  sun  are  intermediate  to  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Even  now  others  may  exist  which  have  not  been 
recognised ;  for  among  the  multitude  of  telescopic  stars,  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  been  sufficiently  observed  to 
enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  constancy  of  their  position.  No 
less  than  twenty  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  asteroids 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work. 
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The  foDowing  Table  exhibits  the  mean  distances  of  the 
principal  Planets  from  the  Sun*. 


Mercury 

0.387 

Venus 

0.723 

Earth 

1. 

Mars 

1.524 

Jupiter 

5.203 

Saturn 

9.539 

TJranus 

19.182 

Neptune 

30.037 

And  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  asteroids  with  their 
respective  mean  distances  from  the  sun  and  the  dates  of  dis- 
covery f;  the  list  does  not  include  one  discovered  by  Mr 
Pogson  at  the  Oxford  Observatory  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  (1857)9  which  has  been  named  Ariadne,  nor  one  dis* 
covered  in  last  May  at  Paris  by  M.  Goldschmidt,  which  has 
pot  yet  received  a  name. 


1 

Ceres 

2.767 

1801 

22 

2 

Pallas 

2.770 

1802 

23 

3 

Juno 

2.669 

1804 

24 

4 

Testa 

2.361 

1807 

25 

5 

Antnea 

2.576 

1845 

26 

6 

Hebe 

2.425 

1847 

27 

7 

Iris 

2.387 

1847 

28 

8 

Flora 

2.201 

1847 

29 

9 

Metis 

2.385 

1848 

30 

10 

Hygea 

3.149 

1849 

31 

11 

Parthenope 

2.452 

1850 

32 

12 

Tictoria 

2.335 

1850 

33 

13 

Egeria 

2.576 

1850 

34 

14 

Irene 

2.585 

1851 

35 

15 

Eunomia 

2.643 

1851 

36 

16 

Psyche 

2.923 

1852 

37 

17 

Thetis 

2.473 

1852 

38 

18 

Melpomene 

2.^96 

1852 

39 

19 

Fortuna 

2.443 

1852 

40 

20 

Massalia 

2.409 

1852 

41 

21 

Lutetia 

2.435 

1852 

42 

Calliope 

Thalia 

Themis 

Phociea 

Proserpina 

Euterpe 

Bellona 

Amphitrite 

Urania 

Euphroflyne 

Pomona 

Polyhymnia 

Ciroe 

Leucothea 

Atalanta 

Fides 

Leda 

Lntitia 

Harmonia 


2.909 
2.626 
3.141 
2.401 
2.655 
2.346 
2.775 
2.545 
2.364 
3.156 
2.583 
2.866 
2.667 
2.974 
2.757 
2.654 
2.635 
2.765 
2.268 


Daphne  (not  known) 
Isis  2.290 


1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


*  Taken  from  Henchel*!  OuiHnes  ofAairoiMmy. 

«f*  Taken  fnm  »  Timet  entitled  ^  Dt  planetis  minoritrai  inter  Mwtcm  at  Jovem  drea 
Salem  Tcnantibtis,  Diaacrtatio  Aatnmomica  inaQgiiialia»  auctoK  C.  C  firuhna.'* 
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60.  Hie  patbs  of  the  planets,  with  the  e:teeption  of  the 
asteroids,  are  in  planes  making  a  small  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic ;  their  motions  are  governed  by  the  three  fol- 
lowing remarkable  laws,  called  from  their  discoverer  Kepler^s 
Laws*. 

L  The  planets  move  in  ellipses,  each  having  the  sun*s  centre 
in  one  o/itsfod. 

II.  The  areas  swept  out  by  each  planet  abotU  the  sun  ate^ 
in  the  same  orbit,  proportional  to  the  time  of  describing  them, 

III.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  major  axes. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  these  three  laws  follow  at  once 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  force,  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  resident  in  the  sun's  centre.  (See  Newton^ 
Props.  I.  XL  and  XV.)  Speaking  accurately,  the  centre  of 
the  sun  is  not  a  fixed  point,  the  motion  taking  place  in  fact 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system;  but  on 
account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun,  as  compared  with 
any  one  or  with  all  of  the  planets,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  may  generally  be  con- 
ceived of  as  coincident  with  it.  Moreover,  no  one  of  Kepler's 
laws  is  quite  rigidly  true,  because  not  only  does  the  sun 
attract  each  of  the  planets,  but  the  planets  mutually  attract 
each  other,  and  produce  slight  perturbations  or  deviations 
from  laws  which  would  hold  strictly  for  any  one  undisturbed 
planet. 

The  complete  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  disturbed 
planet  requires  the  most  refined  mathematical  processes, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  methods  of  modem  analysis.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has,  in  his  OiUUnes  of  Astronomy,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  more  popular  view  of  the  subject ;  nevertheless  even  in  this 
form  much  study  will  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  any 
valuable  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

*  The  liiitorj  of  Kepler's  discoveries,  wUcb  may  be  Ibirod  in  his  life  pnbliahed  hy 
tbe  Soeittjr  far  the  INffusion  of  Useful  Kaowled^,  is  well  woRhjr  of  the  st«d«tt*e 
attentioiit 
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Foiups  ike  most  interesting  result  of  the  mathematical  in* 
▼eitigaiioii  is  that^  whidh  asstires  ns  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  cannot  change  materiaDy  either  in  magnitude  or  in 
form  or  in  relative  inclinations  from  what  they  are  at  present^ 
so  that,  as  far  as  existing  causes  are  concerned,  we  are  assured 
of  the  stability  of  the  system,  notwithstanding  all  mutual  per- 
turbations of  the  constituent  bodies. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  great  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  of  which  the 
theory  of  the  planets  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  application, 
than  the  actuid  solution  of  an  inverse  problem  of  planetary 
perturbation  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune* 
In  the  direct  problem,  we  know  the  position  of  the  disturbing 
bodies,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  the  motion 
of  any  one  planet  as  affected  by  the  action  of  the  rest;  but 
the  following  problem  is  conceivable, — Given  the  pertiurba^ 
tions  of  a  planet  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  position  of 
a  body  which  will  produce  them ;  and  this  problem  has  been 
in  one  instance  solved*  The  motion  of  the  planet  Uranua 
was  known  to  be  disturbed  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be* 
or  at  least  had  not  been,  explained  by  the  action  of  the  re- 
cognised members  of  the  Solar  system ;  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  perturbations  might  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  planet 
whose  orbit  was  exterior  to  that  of  Uranus,  and  on  this  sup- 
position two  mathematicians,  Mr  Adams  in  this  country  and 
M.  Leverrier  in  France,  independently  undertook,  and  both 
with  success,  the  search  for  the  hyjiothetical  planet.  Such 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  which  may 
justly  be  ranked  as  among  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
of  modem  science. 

61.  The  planets  which  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun  than  the  earth,  are  called  wperiar  planets,  those  which 
are  at  a  smaller  distance,  inferior.  It  will  be  anticipated  that 
the  phsenomena  exhibited  by  these  two  classes  to  an  observer 
on  the  earth's  surface  will  be  in  many  respects  different. 

Let  ^S^  be  the  sun's  centre,  EE^  the  earth's  orbit,  PP^ 
the  orbit  of  an  inferior  planet,  supposed  for  simplicity's  sake 
to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  Then  it  is  evident  that  the 
planers  elongation  from  the  sun,  that  is,  the  angle  subtended 
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at  the  earth  by  its  distance  from  the  sun,  can  never  exceed  a 
certain  limit ;  for  from  E,  the  position  of  the  earth,  dniw 
EP,  EP  tangents  to  the  planet's 
orbit,  then  PES,  or  F^ES,  will  be 
the  maximum  angle  of  elongation, 
and  the  elongation  will  vary  between 
zero  and  this  value ;  sometimes  the 
planet  may  even  pass  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  it  will  then 
be  seen  to  cross  over  the  sun's  face 
like  a  dark  spot.  Now  suppose  the 
sun  and  the  planet  to  revolve  round  E^  then  the  time  of 
passing  the  meridian  of  any  given  place  will  not  be  veiy 
different  for  the  sun  and  the  planet ;  for  example,  let  Venus 
have  her  maximum  elongation,  and  suppose  her  to  rise  some 
time  before  the  sun  so  as  to  be  a  morning  star,  then  the  time 
by  which  her  rising  precedes  that  of  the  sun  diminishes  until 
at  last  she  is  so  near  the  sun  that  she  becomes  invisible: 
afterwards  she  begins  to  rise  after  the  sun,  and  therefore  to 
set  after  him,  and  thus  becomes  an  evening  star.  Mercury  is 
seldom  sufficiently  far  from  the  sun  to  be  visible  with  tbe 
naked  eye.  There  is  manifestly  no  limit  to  the  elongation  of 
the  superior  planets,  and  therefore  no  connexion  between  tbe 
times  of  their  rising  or  setting  and  that  of  the  sun. 

The  planets  circulate  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stability  of  the  systenr 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article  is  partly  due  to  this  cause; 
if,  however,  the  places  of  the  planets  be  observed  from  the 
earth  and  referred  to  the  celestial  sphere,  their  motion  will 
be  of  a  complicated  kind,  that  is,  their  motion  will  sometimes 
appear  direct  or  in  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as 
ihey  would  if  seen  from  the  sun,  sometimes  the  motion  will 
appear  retrogade  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and 
sometimes  they  will  appear  to  move  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other,  but  to  be  at  rest.  The  student  will  *  understand  that 
we  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  doe 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  to  the  course  which  would 
be  represented  if  the  place  of  a  planet  were  noted  eveiy 
night  and  marked  down  upon  a  globe  representing  the  celes- 
tial sphere.     With  regard  to  the  inferior  planets  this  result 
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may  be  deduced  as  follows :  when  Venus  (for  instance)  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  in  heliocentric 
opposition,  she  will  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  order  of  the 
signs  as  if  seen  from  the  sun ;  but  if  she  is  in  heliocentric 
conjunction,  she  will  appear  from  the  earth  (supposed  for  the 
moment  stationary)  to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  she  moved  before ;  the  earth  however  is 
not  stationary,  but  her  angular  motion  is  less  rapid  than  that 
of  Venus  by  Kepler's  third  Law,  hence  the  motion  of  Venus 
will  still  appear  to  retrograde.  Between  these  two  opposite 
states  of  motion  there  will  be  an  epoch  at  which  the  one  will 
change  to  the  other,  and  for  which  therefore  the  planet  will 
appear  stationary. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  a  superior  planet.  Suppose 
that  Jupiter  and  the  earth  are  in  heliocentric  opp<>sition, 
then  the  motion  will  appear  direct,  exactly  as  if  be  were 
an  inferior  planet.  Again,  suppose  them  in  heliocentric 
coiyunction,  then  if  the  earth  were  stationary,  Jupiter  would 
appear  to  be  moving  in  the  order  of  the  signs ;  but  the  earth 
is  moving  in  that  direction  also  and  more  rapidly  than 
Jupiter,  hence,  relatively^  Jupiter  moves  backward  or  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs*  And  it  necessarily  follows  that 
between  these  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  motion  there  must 
be  stationary  points. 

This  kind  of  reasoning  then  demonstrates  that  all  planets, 
whether  inferior  or  superior,  must  alternately  be  direct  and 
retrograde  in  their  motion  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

62.  The  inferior  planets  present  to  the  earth  phase$, 
exactly  as  does  the  moon :  this  will  be  seen  to  be  a  necessary 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  illuminated,  for  since 
only  one  hemisphere  of  the  planet,  namely  that  which  is  turned 
towards  the  sun  is  illuminated,  the  portion  of  the  illuminated 
snrface  visible  from  the  earth  must  depend  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  planet.  Of  the  superior  planets. 
Mars,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  earth,  presents  sometimes  a 
slightly  gibbous  appearance,  that  is,  a  phase  like  that  of  the 
moon  when  near  full,  but  the  others  have  no  perceptible 
changes  of  phase,  because  the  direction  in  which  light  falls 
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Upon  them  from  the  sun  is,  on  account  of  thdr  great  distance, 
Tery  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  are  viewed  from 
the  earth. 

63.  The  limits  of  this  treatise  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
upon  a  description  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Tarioos 
planets.  We  cannot  however  omit  to  take  notice  of  thcTeiy 
remarkable  object  called  Saturn's  ring.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  speak  of  two  rings*  for  there  are  in  fact  two,  lying 
in  one  plane  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  inter- 
yal,  the  inner  one  being  separated  by  a  much  wider  intervil 
from  the  planet  itself*.  The  ring  has  a  rapid  rotation  in  its 
own  plane,  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  which  is  doabi- 
less  the  means  of  preserving  its  form  and  its  position. 

64.  The  earth  and  the  superior  planets  are  accompanied 
by  secondary  bodies^  termed  saieUiiea,  revolving  about  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  themsdves  revolve  about  the  son. 
Of  these  satellites  or  moons,  the  earth  has  one,  Jupiter  foor, 
Saturn  seven,  Uranus  certainly  two  and  perhaps  six;  only 
one  satellite  has  at  present  been  observed  as  attending  Nep- 
tune. 

For  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  we  most 
again  refer  to  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herachel's  Outlines  &f  Asirinuimif,^^ 
work  to  which  reference  has  been  frequently  made  already, 
and  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate. 

ON  THE  MOON. 

65.  The  earth  is  aooompanied  (as  has  been  already  men- 
ti<med)  in  its  course  round thesun  by  asecondary  hodj^  whidi 
we  call  the  moon,  and  which  revolves  round  it  in  the  wot 
kind  of  way  as  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun,  and  from 
west  to  east.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  ai 
concluded  from  the  value  of  its  horizontal  parallax,  is  about 
Go  of  the  earth's  radii.  The  moon  revolves  round  the  etrth 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  bodies  moving  in  centnl 

*  Reent  obtervitloiii  appesr  to  hsTe  demoostntcd  Um  existence  of  i&odier  fiflfi 
Ijing  between  the  ring  m  fonnerlj  obecfred  tod  the  body  of  the  pUnet.  This  nev  tfai^ 
ct&  only  bo  seen  vndcr  mMt  fiitMmUe  eitcaiiiilaiicM  Old  liy  a  moit  ]M»Gti^ 
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orbits,  dcTiating  howerer  from  the  strictness  of  these  roles 
materially  in  eonseqaence  of  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun, 
which  18  much  greater  than  that  of  one  phinet  on  another,  and 
therefore  causes  the  moon's  orbit  to  deviate  more  from  the 
ellipticai  form  than  is  the  cose  with  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
The  time  of  the  moon^s  reyolution  about  the  earth  is  27  days 
7  hours  nearly. 

Some  of  the  deyiations  of  the  moon  from  uniform  cii^- 
eular  motion  are  so  great  as  to  hare  been  noticed  by  very 
early  astronomers;  and  these  were  known  as  facts  of  obserra- 
tion  long  before  their  physical  cause  was  assigned.  Theory 
has  added  many  more  errors,  or  deviations  from  undisturbed 
motion,  to  the  list,  and  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion  may 
now  be  regarded  as  complete.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the 
moon,  as  of  the  planets,  that  the  complete  investigation  of 
the  orbit  requires  the  most  refined  mathematical  analysis; 
bat  the  principal  irregularities  may  be  explained  without 
difficulty  by  general  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  the  sun,  and  the  student  will  find  the  subject 
thus  treated  with  great  deamess  in  Airy's  Graviiaiionj  the 
regression  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon^s  orbit  has  already  been 
incidentally  introduced  into  this  treatise.  Newton  himself 
applied  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation  to  the  motion  of 
the  moon^  and  with  great  success ;  he  was  however  able  to 
calcolate  mathematically  only  the  principal  errors. 

66.     The  most  remarkable  ph»nomenon  exhibited  by  the 
moon  is  the  change  of  its  phase,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  phases  of  the  inferior  planets, 
and  which  is  an  immediate  result  of  being  illuminated  by 
the  snnu    It  is  manifest  that  when  the  moon  and  sun  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  or  the  moon  is  in  geocentric  cppO' 
eUum,  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  will  be  turned  towards  the 
;    earth,  or  it  will  hefuU-mocn;  and  when  the  moon  is  between 
,s    the  earth  and  sun,  or  in  geocentric  conjunction^  the  bright  side 
j^   will  be  turned  away  from  the  earth,  or  it  will  be  neuhmoon. 
Between  these  two  extreme  cases   the  moon   will  present 
^   every  variety  of  phase.     The  time  elapsing  between  two  suc- 
cessive foil-moons  is  not  that  of  the  moon^s  revolution,  because 
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the  sun  has,  during  the  month,  adranced  in  its  teKne ;  the 
time  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon, 
together  with  that  which  the  moon  takes  to  pass  o?er  the 
space  moved  through  by  the  sun^  or  about  29^  days.  This  is 
called  a  lunattan^  or  a  synodic  period. 

67.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  moon  when  AiIl,  being  in 
exactly  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  the  sun,  or 
in  other  words,  distant  from  the  sun  1 SC^  in  R.A.,  comes  upon 
the  meridian  12  hours  after  the  sun,  i.e.  at  12  o'clock  at 
night ;  hence  the  moon  is  brightest  at  a  time  when  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  would  otherwise  be  the  most  intense* 

68.  The  moon  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  it  revolves  about  the  earth,  and  m  the 
same  period ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  always  presents  to 
the  eiu*th  the  same  face.  The  appearance  of  the  face  is  ex- 
tremely ragged  and  mountainous ;  the  height  of  some  of  the 
mountains  has  been  ascertained,  and  it  thus  appears  that  thej 
are  very  much  greater  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  moon, 
than  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  mountains. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  the 
moon  always  presents  exactly  the  same  face,  or  that  we  are  able 
to  see  just  half  of  the  moon's  surface  and  no  more ;  and  this 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  rotation  of  the  moon 
on  its  axis  is  uniform,  but  the  moon's  motion  in  its  orbit  is 
not  so,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  able  to  see  a  little 
beyond  the  border  of  the  hemisphere,  which  would  be  illih 
minated  if  the  motion  in  its  orbit  were  perfectly  uniform. 
And  again,  since  the  axis  of  the  moon  is  not  accurately  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  motion,  the  two  poles  with  the 
.regions  just  beyond  them  come  alternately  into  view.  These 
phenomena  are  known  as  the  moon's  Libratunu. 

To  a  spectator  upon  the  moon^s  surface  the  earth  must 
present  the  appearance  of  a  moon  immoveably  fixed  in  the 
sky,  and  going  through  phases  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
moon  does  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  decided  indicar 
tion  of  an  atmosphere.     Hence  the  climate  of  the  moon 
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mast  be  most  remarkable ;  the  changes  being  from  the 
brightest  sunshine  during  one  fortnight  to  excessive  frost  and 
cold  during  the  next.  "  Such  a  disposition  .of  things,*'  says 
Sir  John  Herscbel,  "must  produce  a  constant  transfer  of 
whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from  the  point 
beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation  tn  vacuo  after 
the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  called  a  Cryophorus. 
The  consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  vertical 
sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  region, 
and  perhaps  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the  borders 
of  the  enlightened  hemisphere," 

The  most  obvious  office  of  the  moon  is  that  which  it  per- 
forms in  giving  light  to  the  earth,  but  an  equally  important 
one  is  that  of  producing  tides,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak  more  particularly. 

The  phfenomenon  of  eclipses  also,  which  the  moon  is  in- 
strumental in  producing,  will  be  separately  considered. 


69.  The  accurate  theory  of  tides  ia  one  of  the  utmost 
difficulty ;  but  a  general  ezplanation,  sufficient  for  many  pur- 
poses, may  be  given  as  follows. 


Let  f  be  the  earth,  Jfthe  moon;  and  suppose  the  earth 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  sea,  and  the  moon  to  be  at  rest  with 
respect  to  it.  Then  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  each  particle 
of  water  will  tend  to  draw  the  water  away  from  the  earth 
on  the  side  turned  towards  it,  and  thus  to  make  a  protube- 
rance of  water ;  there  will  be  a  similar  protuberance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  because  the  force  which  draws  any 
jwticle  of  water  away  from  the  earth  is  the  difference  between 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  that  particle  and  on  the  earth, 
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and  hence  the  force  in  question  upon  a  particle  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  earth  from  the  moon  will  tend  from  the 
earth ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  said,  there  will  be  a  protube- 
rance of  water  on  the  side  of  the  earth  which  is  turned  awa; 
from  the  moon,  as  well  as  on  the  other.  The  accurate  form 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  a  spheroid,  having  its  longer  axis 
passing  through  the  moon. 

If  there  were  no  moon  there  would  be  a  similar  disturb- 
ance of  the  spherical  form  of  the  sea  by  the  8un*8  attractiou. 
In  order  to  determine  the  result  of  their  combined  action,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  the  sun  and  moon  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  earth,  or  the  moon  in  geocentric  con- 
junction, the  action  of  the  two  will  be  combined,  and  we  may 
suppose  the  effect  to  be  the  sum  of  those  due  to  their  separate 
actions ;  the  same  will  be  the  case  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  on  opposite  sides,  or  the  moon  in  geocentric  opposition: 
when  the  moon  is  halfway  between  opposition  and  conjunc- 
tion, the  effect  may  be  considered  to  be  the  difference  of 
those  due  to  the  lunar  and  solar  action ;  in  other  positions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  the  results  will  be  intermediate.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  as  the  moon  revolves  the  tidal  protuberance 
follows  it,  then  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  each  place  of 
the  surface  will  have  low  and  high  water  succeeding  each 
other  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours.  From  what  has  been  sud 
it  is  clear  that  the  highest  tides  will  be  at  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  the  lowest  at  the  times  halfway  between;  the 
former  are  called  spring-tideBj  the  latter  neap-tides.  In  order 
to  make  this  theory  agree  tolerably  well  with  observation,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  lags 
somewhat  behind  the  moon. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  tides,  which  is  known  as  the 
Equilibrium  Theory,  would  be  imperfect,  even  if  the  earth 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  an  ocean  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  supposed ;  but  the  phaenomena  of  tides  are  still  fur- 
ther, and  almost  indefinitely  complicated,  by  .the  mixture  of 
land  and  water  upon  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  in  particular 
localities  the  tidal  phsenomena  differ  extremely  from  that 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  namely,  high  water  and  low  water 
alternately  every  twelve  hours.     The  problem  <^  Tides  baSi 
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howerer,  been  to  a  considerable  extent  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Mathematics^  and  in  Mr  Airy'^s  Essay  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana^  many  of  the  most 
curious  phsenomena  are  explained  by  direct  mathematical 
calculation.     We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract 
on  the  subject  of  Tides  from  BufTs  Physics  of  the  Earthy  a 
little  work  which  we  are  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
commending to  the  student,  as  containing  in  a  small  compass 
very  much  interesting  information  given  with  much  clearness. 
"The  formation  and  progress  of  the  Tide-wave,  although 
in  general  it  is  connected  with  the  conditions  which  have  been 
explained,  is  yet  subjected  to  very  considerable  changes  by 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  land  and  sea.     The  updraw- 
iog  of  a  perfect  tide-wave  requires  that  the  moon,  or  the  moon 
and  the  sun  toge&er,  should  stand  in  the  zenith  of  some 
point  in  the  sea,  while  for  two  other  points,  or  at  least  for 
one,  of  the  same  sea  they  must  be  just  on  the  horizon.     At 
such  latter  point  the  tide  is  at  the  lowest,  just  when  it  is  at 
the  highest  at  the  former.     From  this  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  the  inland  seas,  lakes,  nor  small  seas  in  general,  can 
be  subject  to  a  tide  of  their  own.     Even  the  Atlantic  ocean 
is  not  broad  enough  for  the  formation  of  a  powerful  tide-wave* 
The  breadth  of  this  ocean  near  the  equator  amounts  to  forty 
or  fifty  degrees,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.     But  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  is  far 
from  being  great  enough  to  allow  of  any  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  distances  of  our  satellite  from  any  dif- 
ferent points  of  this  sea.     Only  the  great  Pacific  Ocean, 
whose  enormous  mass  of  water  embraces  nearly  half  the 
globe,  has  width  enongh  for  this.     The  Pacific  therefore  is 
the  sea  from  which  the  tides  chiefly  come  forth.     The  tide- 
wave  once  formed,  marches  on  from  this  ocean,  towards  the 
west,  according  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  path  of 
any  other  wave^  which  may  be  raised  on  any  surface  of  water, 
whether  by  the  wind,  by  a  stone  thrown  in,  or  by  any  other 
cause.     It  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean,  partly  running  round 
Australia,  partly  finding  its  way  through  the  numerous  straits 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     The  Atlantic   Ocean,  severed 
almost  entirely  from  the  great  ocean  by  the  far-stretching 
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'Continent  of  America,  receives  now  most  of  the  remaining 
force  of  the  wave,  as,  turning  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  it 
presses  onwards  to  the  North,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  It  is  to  this  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  tides  of  our  Euro- 
pean and  American  coasts. 

''Now  the  tide- wave  requires  time  for  its  development, 
and  therefore,  at  the  place  of  its  origin,  is  not  completed  tOl 
after  the  moon  has  passed  the  meridian.     Moreover,  in  all 
smaller  seas  and  arms  of  the  sea,  in  which  tides  occur,  these 
tides  must  be  due  to  the  progress  of  the  wave  derived  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its  ad- 
vance, and  by  which  it  is  at  last  arrested,  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  form  of  the  coasts,  to  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  islands  that  it 
meets  with.     For  these  reasons  the  tides  that  visit  the  coasts 
•of  Europe  must  be  retarded,  so  as  to  occur  considerably  later 
than  the  cause  from  which  they  arise.     Thus,  for  instance, 
the  tide-wave  requires  (according  to  the  reckoning  of  Whewell) 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to  travel  from  the  southern  end  of 
Africa  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Ireland. 
And   then,  on  account  of  the  increased  resistance  there, 
seven  more  hours  are  necessary  for  it  to  get  through  the 
English  Channel.     The  North  Sea  receives  its  tides  from  the 
two  branches  of  the  tide-wave,  one  of  which  comes  through 
•the  Channel,  while  the  other  passes  round  Scotland.    The 
same  tide  which  appears  at  Brest  at  noon,  reaches  Dover 
iind  Calais  about  seven  o'clock,  and  Ostend  about  eight  in 
the  evening.     The  same  tide  running  round  Scotland  arriyes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  when  it  meets 
And  swells  the  other  wave  that  came  up  the  Channel. 

**  The  tide-water,  rising  in  front  of  a  river's  mouth,  partly 
pours  itself  into  the  river,  and  partly  prevents  the  escape  of 
its  waters  into  the  sea,  so  that,  in  great  rivers,  the  flood  is 
felt  many  miles  up  the  stream,  being  however  more  and  more 
retarded  the  further  it  advances;  so  much  so,  that  it  maj 
easily  happen,  that  at  the  river^s  mouth  the  ebb  may  hare 
already  commenced,  while  higher  up  the  flood  may  still  be 
rising. 
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**  The  causes^  however/ of  these  several  delays  of  the  tide 
remain  always  the  same ;  the  tides  must  therefore  ever  follow 
each  other  in  regular  and  equal  periods.  Hence  the  times 
of  their  recurrence  may  be  calculated  from  the  position  of 
the  moon  any  length  of  time  beforehand.  The  regular  delay 
of  high  water  at  any  place,  after  the  moon's  passage  of  its 
meridian,*  on  the  days  of  new  and  of  full  moon  is  called  the 
Establishment  of  the  Port*.'* 

ON  ECLIPSES. 

70.  Eclipses  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  of  the  moon  and 
of  the  sun,  and  may  be  described  in  general  as  being  caused 
respectively,  by  the  passage  of  the  moon  through  the  shadow 
thrown  behind  the  earth,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  moon 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  intercept  the  sun*s 
Ught  from  the  earth.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  motions  of 
the  suuy  earth,  and  moon,  be  accurately  known,  so  that  their 
relative  positions  at  any  time  can  be  predicted,  it  will  be  only 
d  matter  of  calculation  to  determine  when  an  eclipse  will  take 
place ;  but  the  method  of  calculation  must  be  very  different 
in  the  case  of  a  lunar  from  that  of  a  solar  eclipse,  and  the 
latter  will  be  very  much  more  complicated  than  the  former; 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  have  described  the  phsenomena  more 
particularly. 

Lunar  Eclipse* 

71.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  draw  the  common 
tangents  to  their  surfaces  JCU,  BDU,  meeting  in  U^  and  the 
two  APDP^\  BPCF^  meeting  in  P  between  the  sun  and 
earth. 

Then  the  portion  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  vertex  is  U, 
behind  the  earth  is  the  earth's  shadow,  and  is  called  the 
umbra ;  the  portion  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  vertex  is  P. 
behind  the  earth  is  partially  free  from  the  sun's  rays  in  con-» 
sequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  the 
penumbra.     When  the  moon  is  eclipsed  it  is  observed  to  enter 

*  BuiTi  Phpiies  qfihs  Earthy  p.  28.    The  itudent  may  with  great  advantage  itudy 
die  chart  oC  the  Tides  in  Johnstone**  Phytlcgl  Alias. 
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the  penumbra  first,  and  afterwards  the  uibbra:  on  account 
of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  earth's  diameter  and  the 


distance  of  the  moon,  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  umbra 
from  the  earth  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and 
hence  the  moon  will  always  pass  through  the  unabra  if  at  the 
time  of  geocentric  opposition  its  path  is  rightly  directed. 

72.  But  there  is  not  necessarily  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
at  each  opposition,  because  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to 
that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  at  the  time  of  opposition  it  may  not 
be  sufficiently  near  to  a  node,  (or  point  in  which  its  path 
crosses  the  ecliptic,)  to  pass  through  the  nmbra.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  mode  of  making  the  ealculatioos 
necessary  to  determine  whether  at  any  given  opposition  the 
moon  will  be  eclipsed,  and  to  what  extent. 


« 

73.     Let  EN  be  a  small  portion  of  the  path  of  the  centre 
of  the  earth^'s  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  considered 
as  a  straight  line,  MN  a  portion  of  the  path  of  the  moon's 
centre,  M  being  the  position 
at  the  time   of  opposition, 
and  N  the  node.     Then  it 
will  be    convenient  to  sup- 
pose   the   earth    to    remain 

fixed,  and  the  moon  to  move    ^ 

in  an  imaginary  orbit  MN\       :b        x  ir        v 

called  a  relative  orbit,  such  that  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  moon  and  shadow  shall  always  be  the  same  as 
they  actually  are.  Let  m  be  the  moon's  centre  when  the 
centre  of  the  shadow  is  at  £";  join  £'m\  take  mm  equal  and 
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parallel  to  Elf^  and  join  Em\  then  Em  will  be  equal  and 
parallel  to  Em\  and  m  will  therefore  be  a  point  in  the  rela- 
tive orbit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  relative  orbit 
MN  will  be  a  straight  line,  and  its  inclination  MN'E  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  of  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  earth  and  moon. 

The  radius  of  the  umbra  at  the  moon's  distance,  or  rather 
the  angle  subtended  by  that  radius  at  the  earth,  may  be  easily 
calculated  from  the  parallax  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  their 
apparent  diameters;  all  which  quantities  are  known  and 
registered. 

Now  draw  EA  perpendicular  to  the  relative  orbit,  then 
since  ME,  which  is  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  op- 
position, and  EM  A  are  known,  EA  may  be  calculated.  EA 
is  the  nearest  approach  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  the 
umbra;  if  then  EA  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  radii  of 
the  moon  and  the  umbra,  there  will  be  no  eclipse,  if  less  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  obscuration 
according  to  the  value  of  EA.  If  we  draw  two  lines  Eu, 
Eu\  each  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  r^dii  of  the  moon  and 
umbra,  then  u  and  tl  will  be  the  positions  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  commencement  atd  termination  of  the  eclipse 
respectively ;  and  by  calculating  these  positions  we  can  easily 
determine  the  time  of  the  commencement  and  termination. 

74.  Since  a  lunar  eclipse  is  caused  by  an  actual  depriva-. 
tion  of  the  sun*s  light,  in  order  to  determine  the  places  at 
which  a  given  lunar  eclipse  will  be  visible,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  determine  the  places  which  will  have  the  moon  above  their 
horuson  at  the  time.  The  calculation  is  easily  made,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  proceed  as  follows:  Take  a 
common  terrestrial  globe,  determine  upon  it  the  moon^'s  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse,  then  all  places  on  the 
hemisphere  lying  round  this  point  will  see  the  commencement 
of  the  tclipse ;  in  like  manner  determine  the  hemisphere  from 
all  places  of  which  the  termination  is  visil)le ;  then  the  whole 
of  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  from  all  places  which  are  common 
to  these  two  hemispheres. 
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Solar  Eclipse. 

75.  The  calculation  of  a  solar  eclipse  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  lunar,  because  the  moon  by  its  interposition 
between  the  earth  and  sun  will  intercept  the  sun^s  light  from 
some  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  not  from  others,  and 
the  sun  may  be  visible  at  a  given  place  during  an  eclipse 
although  the  eclipse  may  not  be  visible. 

We  shall  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  circumstances  of  a  solar  eclipse,  premising 
that  as  we  have  already  supposed  the  earth  to  remain  fixed 
and  the  moon  to  move  in  a  relative  orbit,  so  here  we  shall 
suppose  the  sun  to  be  fixed  and  the  moon  to  be  apparently 
depressed  by  the  difierence  of  the  solar  and  lunar  parallax, 
or  (as  we  may  call  it)  the  relative  parallax.  This  relative 
parallax,  as  well  as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  are  known  from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  some 
equivalent  work. 

76.  Let  P  be  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  for  distinct- 
ness' sake,  let  the  pl^tne  of  the  paper  be  the  plane  of  the 
solstitial  colure  :  ^S*  the  sun's  centre,  supposed  fixed,  Mif  the 
moon's  relative  orbit;  round  ^S'  draw  a  small  circle, having  for 
its  radius  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semidiameters  of  the  8un 
and  moon ;  then  to  any  place,  which  is  so  situated  that  the 
moon's  centre  can  be  sufficiently  depressed  by  parallax  to 
make  it  fall  within  this  small  circle,  the  eclipse  will  be  visible. 

Xict  us  find  the  place  at  which  the  eclipse  will  be  first 
seen.  Dfaw  SaM  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  and  make  Ma 
equal  to  the  relative  parallax,  and  produce  SM  to  Z,  so  that 
Za  «  90^,  then  Z  will  be  the  zenith  of  the  place  required,  for 
to  such  a  place  JW  will  be  depressed  towards  S  by  the  whole 
relative  horizontal  parallax. 

Again,  suppose  we  wish  to  determine  those  places  on  the 
earth^s  surface  to  which  the  first  contact  for  different  positions 
of  the  moon  first  becomes  visible.  Let  m  be  any  poi^ion  of 
the  moon  in  the  relative  orbit,  then  from  m  we  can  draw, 
in  general,  two  arcs  of  great  circles  each  equal  to  the  relative 
horizontal  parallax  to  meet  the  small  circle  round  S,  and  if 
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we  produce  these  to  Z'  and  Z",  making  mZ^mmZ'^m  90^- the 
relative  parallax,  the  moon  will  appear  depressed  as  much 


as  possible  to  these  two  places*  and  therefore  for  the  position 
m  of  the  moon  Z'Z"  are  the  zeniths  of  the  two  places 
to  which  an  apparent  contact  will  be  first  visible.  And 
so  we  may  trace  a  curve  on  the  earth's  surface  including  all 
places  determined  by  this  construction. 

In  like  manner  any  other  problem  may  be  solved;  the 
most  general  perhaps  is  this,  To  find  all  places  on  the  earth^s 
surface  at  which  a  given  portion  of  the  sun's  surface  will 
appear  obscured  at  a  given  time. 

By  methods  founded  upon  the  principles  which  we  have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  describe,  maps  are  constructed,  such 
as  those  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  exhibiting  curves  on  the 
earth's  surface  comprehending  all  places  for  which  an  eclipse 
will  be  visible  in  a  given  degree. 


ON  THE  SATELLITES  OF  THE  PLANETS. 


77.  The  satellites  have  been  already  described  as  se^ 
condary  bodies,  which  attend  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
revolve  about  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planets  them- 
selves revolve  about  the  sun.  The  earth  is,  as  we  well  know, 
attended  by  one  such  satellite,  viz.  the  moon,  a  body  which 
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on  account  of  its  peculiar  -interest  to  ourselves'  has  already 
received  a  separate  notice.  In  these  systems  Kepler's  laws 
are  obeyed,  except  so  far  as  the  motion  is  disturbed  by  ex- 
traneous causes. 

78.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  those  which  have  been 
most  observed ;  they  revolve  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  moon  and  planets,  and  in  planes  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  equator  of  the  planet.  Their  eclipses 
are  frequent;  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
inclinations  of  their  orbits  and  the  gr^at  length  of  Jupiter^s 
shadow,  three  out  of  the  four  are  eclipsed  at  every  revolution, 
usually  the  fourth  also,  though  on  accotmt  of  the  greater 
inclination  of  its  orbit  not  invariably. 

79.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  observations  of  Ju- 
piter^s  satellites  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  the  propagation 
of  light  with  a  finite  velocity,  and  the  actual  calculation  of 
that  velocity.     This  we  proceed  to  explain. 

It  was  observed  by  Soemer,  that  the  eclipses  of  Jnpiter^s 
satellites  always  happened  too  soon,  that  is,  sooner  than  he 
expected  from  an  average  of  observations,  when  Jupiter  was 
in  geocentric  apposition,  and  therefore  the  earth  as  near  to 
Jupiter  as  possible,  and  too  late  when  in  geocentric  conjunct 
tioTiy  and  therefore  the  earth  as  far  from  Jupiter  as  possible. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  light  required 
a  finite  time  for  its  propagation,  and  that  therefore  the  same 
phenomenon  would  not  appear  to  happen  at  the  same  moment 
to  two  observers  at  stations  190,000,000  miles  apart,  as  is  in 
fact  the  case  with  two  observers  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  supposing  the  error  in 
the  time  of  the  eclipses  to  be  due  to  this  cause,  we  have 
sufficient  data  for  calculating  the  actual  velocity  of  light, 
and  the  velocity  thus  found  coincides  with  that  which  results 
from  the  phenomenon  of  aberration,  which  has  been  already 
explained  (Art.  49) :  the  coincidence  of  the  two  independent 
determinations  leaves  no  doubt  respectii^  the  accuracy  of 
each. 
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ON  TIME. 

80.  There  are  three  kinds  of  days  recognized  by  astro- 
nomers, viz*  Sidereal)  Solar,  and  Mean  Solar.  Each  of  them 
is  divided  into  24  hours,  each  hour  into  6o  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  60  seconds. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  true  first  point  of  Aries ;  or  it  is  the  time  of 
the  earth'^s  revolution  on  its  axis.  Sidereal  hours  are  those 
marked  by  the  sidereal  clock  already  described.     (Art.  28.) 

The  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  not  of  constant  length  ; 
hence,  although  the  beginning  of  this  day  is  marked  by  a  very 
obvious  phaenomenon,  viz.,  the  transit  of  the  sun,  yet  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  as  the  ordinary  standard  of  time. 

The  mean  solar  day  is  equal  in  length  to  the  average  ^f 
true  solar  days ;  its  commencement  is  marked  by  no  actual 
phienomenon,  but  by  the  transit  of  an  imaginary  sun  which  is 
supposed  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  with  the  sun*8 
mean  or  average  velocity. 

Ordinary  docks  indicate  mean  solar  time,  and  are  there-i 
fore  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  sun,  sometimes  behind  it. 
The  quantity  which  must  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from, 
true  solar,  to.  give  mean  solar  time,  is  called  the  equation  of 
time,  and  requires  a  particular  explanation. 

81.  The  Equation  of  Time. 

The  equation  of  time  maybe  conceived  of  as  arising  from 
two  distinct  causes,  viz.,  first,  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  not  in  the  equator,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
time  of  noon  would  vary  even  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  its 
orbit  were  uniform ;  and,  secondly,  the  variable  motion  of  the 
sun  in  its  orbit,  in  consequence  of  which  there  would  be  an 
equation  of  time  even  though  the  ecliptic  had  no  obliquity. 
It  will  give  distinctness  to  our  explanation  to  consider  these 
two  parts  of  the  equation  separately. 

I.  Let  EyE'  he  the  equator^  t  C  the  ecliptic,  P,  11 
their  respective  poles :  and  let  S  be  the  sun  in  the  ecliptiq 
between  t  and  the  summer  solstice.     Draw  the  declination 
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circle  PSSi,  then  Si  is  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  equator. 
Now  the  mean  sun  is  to  be  supposed  to  start  with  the  true 
sun  from  t  ,  and  to  move  in  the  equator  with  the  8un*8  velo- 


Sj  Sa 


city ;  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  suns  will  be  on  the 
solstitial  colure  at  the  same  time,  and  will  meet  at  the  wot* 
tumnal  equinox.  But  between  nn  and  the  solstice,  the  II.A. 
of  the  mean  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  true  sun,  fd^  the 
R.A.  of  the  mean  sun  is  to  be  equal  to  St  ^  which  it  is  easj 
to  see  is  greater  than  Si  t  ;  because,  if  we  take  the  case  of 
the  sun  being  very  near  t  ,  we  may  treat  S^rSi  as  a  plane 
right-angled  triangle,  in  which  the  hypothenuse  St  is  the 
greater  side,  and  the  same  will  be  true  until  th^  sun  readies 
the  solstice,  when,  the  B.A*  of  the  two  is  the  same.  Take 
then  Sg  as  the  place  of  the  mean  sun,  S^  being  further  from 
<r  than  Si.  Now  the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  sun  moves,  consequentlf 
the  meridian  of  any  place  is  brought  to  Si  before  it  reaches 
899  that  is,  apparent  noon  precedes  mean  noon  when  the  san 
is  moving  from  an  equinox  to  a  solstice.  In  like  manner  it 
will  appear,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  from  a  solstice  to  an 
equinox.  Hence  the  equation  of  time,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  subtractive  from  an 
equinox  to  a  solstice,  additive  from  a  solstice  to  an  equinox, 
and  vanishes  at  both  solstice  and  equinox. 


11.  In  consequence  of  the  excentricity  of  the  sun's 
orbit,  and  the  law  of  Kepler,  according  to  which  the  areas 
swept  out  in  equal  times  are  equal,  the  sun  moves  with  more 
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than  its  mean  velocity  when  near  perigee,  and  less  when 
near  apogee.  Suppose  a  fictitious  sun  to  move  in  the  ecliptic 
with  the  8un*s  mean  motion,  and  to  coincide  with  the  real 
sun  in  perigee;  then  from  perigee  to  apogee  the  real  sun 
will  be  before  the  mean  sun>  and  therefore  mean  noon  will 
precede  apparent;  the  opposite  will  be  the  case  when  the 
sun  is  moving  from  apogee  to  perigee :  hence  from  perigee 
to  apogee  the  equation  of  time  is  additive^  from  apogee  to 
perigee  subtractive,  and  zero  at  both  apogee  and  perigee. 

To  conceive  of  these  two  effects  as  combined,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  sun  which  moves  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  which  we  spoke  of  as  the  real  sun  when  discussing  the 
equation  of  time  arising  from  the  obliquity,  to  be  not  the 
real  sun,  but  a  second  fictitious  sun  moving  in  the  ecliptic 
with  the  sun's  mean  motion,  and  coinciding  with  the  real  in 
perigee  and  apogee. 

82.     To  find  the  Mean  Time  by  observation. 

If  we  have  a  fixed  Observatory,  nothing  is  more  simple, 
because  we  have  only  to  observe  the  time  of  the  sun^s  transit, 
which  will  give  the  time  of  apparent  noon,  from  which  we 
deduce  the  time  of  mean  noon  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
equation  of  time :  or  we  may  observe  the  transit  of  a  known 
star,  which  will  give  us  the  sidereal  time,  from  which  the 
solar  may  be  deduced ;  for  the  sidereal  time  determines  the 
position  of  t  ,  and  since  we  have  tables  giving  the  mean  S.A. 
of  the  sun,  we  may  hence  deduce  the  position  of  the  mean 
sun  with  respect  to  our  meridian  at  the  time  of  observation. 

But  when  we  have  no  fixed  Observatory,  we  must  resort 
to  other  methods :  we  shall  describe  only  one.  Let  an  obser- 
vation of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  be  made  before  noon,  and 
another  made  when  the  altitude  is  the  same  after  noon ;  then 
the  sun  was  on  the  meridian  at  a  period  equidistant  from  the 
two  observations ;  or,  if  a  clock  indicates  h  and  h!  hours  at 
the  two  observations  respectively,  the  time  of  apparent  noon 

h  4-  h' 
by  the  clock  is :  apparent  noon  being  known,  the  mean 

time  may  be  deduced. 
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The  preceding  result  is  only  approximately  true,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sun's  motion  between  the  two  observations;  but, 
if  necessary,  a  correction  may  be  introduced. 

83.     On  the  different  kinds  of  Years. 

Thtee  kinds  of  years  may  be  reckoned,  which  we  may 
call  astronomical,  the  tropical,  the  sidereal,  and  the  anoma- 
listic; besides  which  there  is  the  year  in  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  which  we  may  call  the  citnl  year. 

The  tropical  year  is  the  interval  between  the  two  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  the  sun  at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  its 
length  is  about  S65^  5*  48". 

The  sidereal  year  is  the  interval  between  the  sun's  leaving 
and  returning  to  the  same  point  of  the  heavens.  Its  length 
differs  from  that  of  the  tropical  year  on  account  of  the  motion 
of  nn ,  which  has  been  before  explained,  and  is  found  to  be 
365^  6^  9°. 

The  anomalistic  year  is  the  interval  between  two  succes- 
sive passages  of  the  sun  through  perigee,  and  differs  from  the 
preceding  on  account  of  a  slow  motion  of  the  perigee,  pro- 
duced by  the  disturbance  of  the  planets;  its  length  is  s65^ 
6^  13°. 

No  one  of  these  years  would  be  convenient  for  ordinary 
purposes,  because  a  year,  to  be  convenient,  should  consist  of 
an.  integral  number  of  days.  The  civil  year  is  therefore 
made  to  consist  of  365  days,  but  to  prevent  the  seasons  from 
falling  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  every  fowth  year,  or 
leap  year,  is  made  to  consbt  of  366  days.  By  this  means 
the  average  length  of  a  civil  year  is  made  to  be  365^  6\ 
which  is  rather  more  than  a  tropical  year;  to  correct  this 
error,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  would  become  eon- 
siderable,  the  intercalation  is  ordered  to  be  omitted  in  the 
years  comjdeting  centuries,  when  the  number  of  centuries 
is  not  divisible  by  four ;  thus  only  97  days  are  intercalated 
in  400  years  instead  of  100:  the  error  which  remains  will  not 
amount  to  a  whole  day  in  4500  years*. 

*  On  the  snbjcct  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  dHTcrent  medeg  of  fixing  dates  adopted  fa 
various  aget  and  various  countries,  the  student  is  referred  to  Sir  Uazris  Nicolas'  CArt- 
noloffy  of  HUtorjf,  being  a  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopmdku 
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ON  THE  MODGS  OF  DETERMINING  TERRESTRIAL 

LONGITUDE. 

84.  The  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  is  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  and  one  which  for  a  long  time 
presented  great  difBculties.  It  is  evident  that  if  by  any 
means  we  can  ascertain  at  a  given  moment  what  is  our  own 
mean  time  of  day,  and  also  what  is  the  mean  time  at  some 
given  place,  as  Greenwich,  we  shall  know  how  many  degrees 
we  are  situated  to  the  east  or  west  of  Greenwich;  now  the 
time  of  day  at  any  place  ma}*  be  ascertained  by  observation, 
as  already  explained  (Art.  82),  hence  the  problem  of  the  lon- 
gitude reduces  itself  to  that  of  ascertaining  at  any  given  time 
and  place  mean  Greenwich  time. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  problem  is  solved,  if  we 
can  obtain  watches  set  to  Greenwich  time  and  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  the  perfection  to  which 
chronometers  have  been  brought,  has  in  fact  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  longitude  at  sea  a  matter  of  perfect  simplicity. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  astronomical  methods  which 
deserve  notice ;  the  following  are  some  of  them. 

85.  To  faid  the  longitude  by  ob^ervoHon  of  on  eclipse  of 
ens  of  Jupiter's  satellites^ 

The  time  of  an  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter^s  satellites  is 
evidently  quite  independent  of  the  place  from  which  it  is 
observed ;  and  the  motions  of  the  satellites  being  known,  it 
is  possible  to  predict  every  eclipse  and  to  register  the  time 
of  its  happening  according  to  Greenwich  mean  time;  if  then 
an  observer  at  another  place  observes  an  eclipse  and  notes 
the  time  of  its  happening,  he  will  be  able  to  compare,  by 
means  of  the  Nautical  Almanack,  his  own  mean  'tinpie  with 
that  of  Greenwich,  and  so  determine  his  longitude. 

86.  To  find  the  longitude  by  observing  the  distance  of  the 
moovCs  centre  from  certain  fixed  stars ^ 

This  is  a  mode  which  can  be  practised  at  sea. 
Let  the  observer  with  a  Hadley's  sextant  observe  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  star  from  the  moon's  centre,  by  noting  its 
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from  the  nearest  and  furthest  point  of  the  moon^s  disk  and 
taking  half  the  sura  of  these  dis^nces.  The  distance  thus 
found  must  be  corrected  for  parallax  and  refraction. 

Also,  let  the  observer,  immediately  after  making  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  (or  another  observer  simultaneouslji)  take 
the  altitude  of  the  star.  From  this  observation,  coupled  with 
the  N.P.D.  of  the  star  and  the  latitude,  which  are  supposed 
known,  the  apparent  time  at  the  place  of  observation  ma;  be 
fofind. 

Now  the  Nautical  Almanack  gives  the  distance  of  the 
jnoon  from  certain  stars»  of  which  that  observed  must  be  one, 
for  every  three  hours,  and  from  this  we  can  easily  determine 
the  Greenwich  time  for  which  the  distance  of  the  moon  and 
star  is  exactly  that  which  we  have  determined,  that  is,  we  can 
determine  the  Greenwich  time  of  taking  the  observation;  and 
the  comparison  of  this  with  the  apparent  time  at  the  place  of 
observation  determines  the  longitude* 

87.  The  longitude  of  a  fixed  Observatory  may  be  deter- 
mined thus.  Suppose  the  moon  is  observed  at  the  Obser- 
vatory in  question  to  culminate  with  a  certain  fixed  star,  then 
the  same  star  and  the  moon  will  not  culminate  together  to  a 
place  on  a  different  meridian,  because  the  moon  will  biva 
moved  in  B.A.:  suppose  that  the  difierence  of  time  (a)  be- 
tween the  transit  of  the  moon  and  the  star  is  observed  at 
the  second  place,  which  will  be  in  fact  the  moon'^s  motion  in 
B.A.  Also  let  A  be  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  E.A.  in  the 
time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  w  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  of  the  two  places^  then  we  shall  have 

w^  :  S60«  IX  a  X  A\ 

ox  aP  ^  -^  S60\  the  difference  of  longitude  required. 

ON  COMETS. 

88.  We  shall  devote  only  a  few  words  to  comets.  These 
are  in  fact  planets  revolving  in  conic  sections  about  the  sua 
in  their  focus,  but  in  orbits  of  very  great  excentricity;  the 
orbits  of  the  greater  number  are  ellipses  so  much  elongated 
JLS  to  be  sensibly  parabolas^  and  some  but  not  many  move  in 
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hyperbolas*  The  number  of  these  bodies  belonging  to,  or 
raUier  infesting,  our  system,  appears  to  be  very  great  indeed ; 
but  few  have  been  sufficiently  observed  to  identify  them, 
when  after  travelling  far  into  space  they  again  approach  the 
sun,  and  become  visible  to  us.  Of  the  few  so  observed  we 
may  notice  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Halley's  Comet,  the 
period  of  which  is  about  75  years ;  also  Encke's  Comet,  the 
period  of  which  is  s^  years ;  and  Biela's^  6|  years. 

The  last  two  possess  remarkable  interest;  the  former 
from  the  fact  of  its  period  being  found  to  diminish,  or  its 
distance  from  the  sun  to  diminish,  a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  resisting  medium  in  which 
the  planets  move,  but  which  has  at  present  not  sensibly 
affected  the  motions  of  the  larger  planets.  The  latter  is 
remarkable  as  a  double  comet,  or  combination  of  two  comets, 
probably  revolving  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

89.  We  shall  conclude  this  treatise  with  a  general  view 
of  the  Solar  System,  compiled  from  Humboldt^s  Cosmos^ 
(Sabine's  translation),  a  work  of  most  extraordinary  learning 
and  scientific  value,  to  which  we  would  gladly  direct  the 
student's  attention. 

''The  Solar  System  consists,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge*,  of  eleven  principal  planets,  eighteen  moons  or 
satellites,  and  myriads  of  comets,  three  of  which  (called  pla- 
netary  comets)  do  not  pass  beyond  the  orbits  of  the  prin- 
cipal planets.  We  may,  with  considerable  probability,  include 
within  the  dominion  of  our  sun,  a  revolving  ring  of  finely 
divided  or  nebulous  matter,  situated  perhaps  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  but  certainly  extending  beyond 
that  of  the  earth,  which  we  call  the  Zodiacal  Light ;  and  a 
host  of  extremely  small  asteroids,  the  paths  of  which  inter- 
sect, or  very  nearly  approach,  that  of  the  earth,  and  which 
present  to  us  the  pheenomena  of  aerolites  or  shooting  stars. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telescopic  planets, 

*  Neptune  and  forty  asteroids  have  been  discovered  since  this  was  mitten. 

40 
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Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  with  their  more  excentric 
intersecting  and  greatly  inclined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle 
zone,  or  group,  in  our  planetary  system ;  and  if  we  follow 
out  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  comparison  of  the  inner 
group  of  planets,  comprising  Mercury,  Yenus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars,  with  the  outer  group  consisting  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  presents  several  striking  contrasts.  The  planets 
of  the  inner  g^^oup,  "which  are  nearer  the  sun,  are  of  more 
moderate  size,  are  denser,  rerolve  about  their  respectire 
axes  more  slowly  in  nearly  equal  periods,  which  differ  litde 
from  twenty-four  hours,  are  less  compressed  at  the  poles, 
and  with  one  exception  are  without  satellites.  The  extenud 
planets,  more  distant  from  the  sun,  are  of  much  greater 
magnitude,  five  times  less  dense,  more  than  twice  as  rapid 
in  their  rotation  round  their  axes,  more  compressed  at  their 
poles,  and  richer  in  moons  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  1,  if 
Uranus  really  has  the  six  satellites  ascribed  to  it. 

"In  viewing  these  general  characteristics  of  the  two 
groups,  we  must  admit  however  that  they  cannot  be  strict!/ 
applied  to  each  of  the  planets  in  particular ;  nor  are  there 
any  constant  relations  between  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  their  absolute  magnitudes,  densities,  times  of 
rotation,  excentricities,  and  inclinations  of  orbits  and  of 
axis.  We  find  Mars,  though  more  distant  from  the  sun 
than  either  the  Earth  or  Venus,  inferior  to  them  in  magni- 
tude. Saturn  is  less  than  Jupiter,  and  yet  much  larger  than 
Uranus.  The  zone  of  the  telescopic  planets  comes  next 
before  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  all  the  planetary  bodies ;  and 
yet  the  disks  of  these  small  planets  are  less  than  twice  the 
size  of  France.  Eemarkable  as  is  the  small  density  of  the 
planets  which  are  furthest  from  the  sun,  yet  neither  in  this 
respect  can  we  recognise  any  regular  succession.  Uranus 
appears  to  be  denser  than  Saturn;  and  we  find  both  Venus 
and  Mars  less  dense  than  the  earth,  which  is  situatied  be^ 
tween  them.  The  time  of  rotation  decreases  on  the  whole 
with  increasing  solar  distance,  but  yet  it  is  greater  in  Mais 
than  in  the  earth,  and  in  Saturn  than  in  Jupiter.  Among 
all  the  planets,  the  orbits  of  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Mercury,  have 
the  greatest  excentricity ;  and  Venus  and  the  Earth  which 
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immediately  follow  each  other  have  the  least ;  while  Mercury 
and  Venus  (which  are  likewise  neighbours)  i»*esent»  in  this 
respect,  the  same  contrast  as  do  the  four  smaller  planets, 
whose  paths  are  so  closely  interwoven.  The  excentricities 
of  Juno  ^and  Pallas  are  nearly  equal,  but  are  each  three 
times  as  great  as  those  of  Ceres  and  Vesta.  Nor  is  there 
more  regularity  in  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in  the  position  of 
their  axes  of  rotation  relatively  to  their  orbits;  on  which 
latter  position  the  relations  of  climate,  seasons,  and  length 
of  days  depend,  more  than  on  the  excentricity.  It  is  in  the 
planets  which  have  the  most  elongated  ellipses,  Juno,  Pallas, 
and  Mercury,  that  we  find,  though  not  in  equal  proportion, 
the  greatest  inclination  of  the  orbits  to  the  ecliptic.  Nei- 
ther do  we  find  a  regular  order  of  succession  in  the  position 
of  the  axes  of  the  few  planets,  (four  or  five,)  of  the  planes 
of  rotation  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  certain  know* 
ledge.  Judging  by  the  position  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
the  axis  is  inclined  barely  11^  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit; 
and  Saturn  is  placed  intermediately  between  this  planet,  in 
which  the  axis  of  rotation  almost  coincides  with  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  and  Jupiter,  whose  axis  is  almost  perpendicular 
to  it. 

"  Among  the  fourteen  satellites,  concerning  which  investi- 
gation has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  system  of 
the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn  offers  the  greatest  contrasts, 
both  of  absolute  magnitude,  and  of  distance  from  the  planet. 
The  sixth  satellite  is  probably  but  little  smaller  than  Mars 
(whose  diameter  is  twice  that  of  our  moon),  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  innermost  satellites  belong  to  the  smallest 
cosmical  bodies  of  oiu:  system.  After  the  sixth  and  seventh 
of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  comes,  in  order  of  volume,  the  third 
and  brightest  of  Jupiter's. 

''  The  twelve  moons  attendant  on  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the 
Earth,  all  move,  as  do  their  primary  planets,  from  West  to 
East,  and  in  elliptical  orbits  differing  little  from  circles.  The 
satellites  of  Uranus  exhibit  some  remarkable  differences  from 
the  movements  of  other  satellites  and  planets.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  orbits  are  but  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
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moTements  are  from  West  to  East,  inclading  Saturn's  ringSi 
which  may  be  regarded  as  belts  formed  of  an  aggregation  of 
satellites ;  but  the  satellites  of  Uranus  move  in  planes  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  direction  of  their  motion 
is  from  East  to  West. 

''  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  times  of  rotation  of 
all  secondary  planets,  or  satellites,  are  the  same  as  their  times 
of  revolution  round  their  primaries ;  so  that  they  always  pre- 
sent to  the  latter  the  same  face.  In  the  case  of  the  moon, 
owing  to  certain  disturbing  causes,  rather  more  than  half  the 
surface  is  visible  to  us  at  different  times ;  but  as  much  as 
three-sevenths  of  the  whole  surface  is  always  invisible. 

''Of  aU  planetary  bodies,  comets, — ^though  their  mean 
mass  is  probably  much  less  than  the  five-thousandth  part  of 
the  earth, — are  those  which  occupy  the  greatest  space,  their 
wide-spreading  tails  oflen  extending  over  many  millions  of 
miles.  The  cone  of  light-reflecting  vapour,  which  radiates 
from  them  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  equal  in 
length  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  vapour  of  the  tails  of  the  comets  of  I819 
and  1823  mixed  with  our  atmosphere. 

**  Comets  shew  such  diversities  of  form,  that  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  one  of  them  cannot  be  applied  without  much 
caution  to  another.  The  fainter  telescopic  comets  are  for 
the  most  part  ^without  tails.  We  can  distinguish  in  the  larger 
comets  the  hecui  or  nucletia,  and  the  tail.  The  intensity  of 
light  in  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  does  not  increase  in  a  uniform 
manner  towards  the  centre,  but  bright  zones  alternate  with 
concentric  nebulous  envelopes.  The  tail  appears  sometimes 
single,  more  rarely  double ;  in  the  comet  of  1744,  the  tail  had 
six  branches.  The  tails  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
curved,  and  sometimes  inflected  like  a  flame  in  motion ;  they 
are  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and  so  directed  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  that 
body. 

'<  Amongst  the  countless  host  of  uncalculated  or  still  un- 
discovered comets,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  many, 
the  mm'or  axes  of  whose  orbits  may  far  exceed  even  that 
of  the  comet  of  168O,  to  which  Encke  assigns  a  period  of 
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upwards  of  8800  years.  In  order  to  afford  some  notion  of 
the  distance  in  space  of  a  fixed  star  or  other  sun  from  the 
aphelion  of  this  comet,  (the  one  of  the  bodies  of  our  solar 
system,  which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  attains 
the  greatest  degree  of  remoteness,)  it  may  be  mentioned,  that, 
according  to  the  most  recent  determinations  of  parallax,  even 
the  nearest  fixed  star  is  at  least  250  times  more  distant  from 
our  sun  than  this  comet  at  its  aphelion. 

''Another  class  of  bodies  remains  to  be  considered;  namely, 
those  minute  asteroids,  which,  when  they  arrive  in  a  fragmen- 
tary state  within  our  atmosphere,  we  designate  by  the  name 
of  aerolites^  or  meteoric  stones. 

"  Shooting  stars,  fireballs,  and  meteoric  stones,  are  with 
great  probability  regarded  as  small  masses  moving  with 
planetary  velocities  in  space,  and  revolving  in  conic  sections 
round  the  sun,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  universal  gravi- 
tation. These  masses  approach  the  Earth  in  their  path,  are 
attracted  by  it,  and  enter  our  atmosphere,  becoming  luminous 
at  its  limits,  when  they  frequently  let  fall  stony  fragments, 
heated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  covered  with  a  shining 
black  crust.  While  there  are  exploding  and  smoke-emitting 
balls  of  fire,  which  are  luminous  even  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  a  tropical  day,  and  sometimes  exceed  in  size  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  shooting 
stars  which  fall  in  immense  numbers,  and  are  of  such  small 
dimensions,  that  they  exhibit  themselves  only  as  moving 
points,  or  as  phosphorescent  lines.  Whether  among  the  many 
luminous  bodies  which  shoot  across  the  sky,  there  may  not 
be  some  of  a  different  nature  from  others,  still  remains  un- 
certain. 

''  The  connection  of  meteoric  stones  with  the  more  splendid 
phsenomenon  of  fireballs,  and  the  fact  that  meteoric  stones 
sometimes  fall  from  fireballs  with  a  force  which  causes  them 
to  sink  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  into  the  earth, 
hare  been  proved  by  a  variety  of  observations.  In  some 
instances  a  small  and  very  dark  cloud  forms  suddenly  in  a 
perfectly  clear  sky,  and  the  stones  are  hurled  from  it  with  a 
noise  resembling  repeated  discharges  of  cannon.  Such  a 
doud,  moving  over  a  whole  district  of  country,  has  sometimes 
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covered  it  with  thousands  of  fragments,  rery  yarions  in  size, 
but  similar  in  quality. 

"  We  have  as  yet  scarcely  any  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  physical  and  chemical  processes  which  contribnte  to  the 
formation  of  these  phienomena.  We  know  by  measurement 
the  astonishing  anfl  quite  planetary  Telocity  of  shooting  stin, 
fireballs,  and  meteoric  stones ;  in  this  respect  therefore  we 
are  able  to  recognise  what  is  general  and  uniform  in  theph»- 
nomena;  but  the  successive  transformations  undergone  are 
not  known  to  us.  The  largest  meteoric  masses  yet  known 
to  us  are  seven  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  length;  the 
meteoric  stone  of  Mgos  Potamos,  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Parian  Marbles,  and 
which  fell  about  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Socrates,  has  been 
described  as  being  of  the  size  of  two  millstones  and  eqoal  in 
weight  to  a  waggon  load. 

''  Shooting  stars  fall  either  singly  or  sporadically,  or  in 
groups  of  many  thousands  which  are  compared  by  Arabian 
writers  to  flights  of  locusts.  The  latter  cases  are  periodical, 
and  the  meteors  are  then  seen  in  streams,  moving  for  the 
most  part  in  parallel  directions.  Of  the  periodic  groops 
those  hitherto  best  known  are  the  phaenomena  of  the  isth  to 
the  14th  of  November,  and  on  the  lOth  of  August  or  dayoC 
St  Lawrence,  whose  "fiery  tears"  were  long  since  recognised 
in  England  as  a  recurring  meteorological  phaenomenon. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  different  streams  of  meteors, 
each  consisting  of  myriads  of  small  bodies,  intersect  the  orKt 
of  the  earth  in  the  same  way  that  Biela^s  Comet  does;  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  we  may  imagine  that  they  form  a  continuous 
ring,  each  pursuing  its  course  in  a  common  direction.  We 
cannot  yet  determine  whether  the  variations  in  the  epochs 
at  which  the  stream  becomes  visible  to  us,  and  the  obsened 
retardations  of  the  phsenomena,  indicate  a  regular  progression 
of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  ring  with  the  earth^s  orbits 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  explained  by  the  irregular  groupng 
of  these  very  small  bodies,  and  by  the  supposition  that  the 
zone  formed  by  them  has  a  width  which  the  earth  requires 
several  days  to  traverse.  Should  increased  probability  be 
given  to  the  former  of  these  hypotheses,  the  discoveiy  of 
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older  observations  of  these  phsenomena  will  acquire  a  special 
interest. 

"  To  complete  our  view  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  solar 
system,  which  now,  since  the  discovery  of  the  small  planets, 
of  the  comets  of  short  period,  and  of  the  meteoric  asteroids, 
appears  so  complex  and  so  rich  in  forms,  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider the  Zodiacal  Light.  Those  who  have  dwelt  long  in  the 
zone  of  Palms,  must  retain. a  pleasiqg  remembrance  of  the 
mild  radiance  of  the  'phsenomenon,  which  rising  pyramidally 
illumines  a  portion  of  the  unvarying  length  of  the  tropical 
nights.  In  the  obscurer  sky  and  thicker  atmosphere  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  Zodiacal  Light  is  only  distinctly  visible 
in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  when  it  may  be  seen  after  evening 
twilight  above  the  Western  horizon,  and  at  the  end  of  Autumn, 
before  the  commencement  of  morning  twilight  above  the 
Eastern  horizon.  * 

''We  may  with  great  probability  attribute  the  Zodiacal 
Light  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  oblafe  ring  of  nebulous 
matter,  revolving  freely  in  space  between  the  orbits  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  We  can  indeed  at  present  form  no  certain  judg- 
ment concerning  the  true  dimensions  of  the  supposed  ring ; 
its  possible  augmentation  by  emanations  from  the  tails  of 
many  millions  of  comets  when  at  their  perihelia ;  the  singular 
variability  of  its  extent,  which  seems  sometimes  not  to  exceed 
that  of  our  own  orbit ;  or  concerning  its  not  improbable  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  more  condensed  cosmical  vapour  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  The  nebulous  particles  of  which  the 
ring  consists,  and  which  revolve  round  the  sun  according  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  planets,  may  be  either  self-luminous,  or 
may  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun." 


THB  END. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


EVANS  (Bby.  J.)    Newton's  Prindpia.    The  First  Three  SectioiiB, 

with  an  Appendix ;  and  the  Ninth  and  Elercnth  Sectioiu.    Fowrtk  JUUiom, 
8to.    6«. 


GASEIN  (Bet.  T.)    Solutions  of  the  Trigonometrical  ProUemfl 
propooed  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  firom  1820  to  1846.    8to.   te. 

Solutions  of  the  Geometrical  Problems  proposed  ai 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  1880  to  1846,  constating  chiefly  of 
Examples  in  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry.  With  an  Appendix,  cfmUdmng 
several  general  Properties  of  Carres  of  the  Seeond  Order,  and  the  Determi- 
nation of  the  Magnitude  and  Position  of  the  Axes  of  the  Conic  Section,  re- 
presented by  the  General  Eqnatian  of  the  Second  Degree.    Sro.    Ut. 


The  Geometrical  Oonstmction  of  a  Come  SedaoD, 

rabject  to  Five  Conditimis  of  paaainff  through  given  Points  and  toodiing 
given  Straight  Lines,  deduced  from  the  Properties  of  Involntion  and  Aa- 
harmonic  Ratio :  with  a  variety  of  General  Properties  of  Curves  of  the 
Second  Order.    8vo.    8b. 

GLOYEB  (Bey.  F.  B.  A.)      The  Polymeter  or  Quintant.     The 

Practice  of  a  Now  Sector  as  used  hi  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Fortiileatiim, 
Gunnory,  Engineering,  and  Astronomical  Observations.  Crorwn  8vo.  2*.  9d, 

GOODWIN  (Dean).  An  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics. 
Designed  principally  for  Students  of  the  Univendty  of  Gamhridge.  I^ 
Edition.    8vo.    15*. 

Elementary  Statics,  designed  chieiy  for  the  use  of 


SchooLs.    Crown  8vo.    6f . 


Elementary  Dynamics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 


Schools.    Crown  8vo.    5t. 

%*  The  two  hooks  hotmd  together,  lOs.  9d. 


A  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples  adapted  to  the 

•(  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.'*  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Questions  proposed  during  the  first  Three  Days  of  the  Senate-House  Ex- 
aminations in  the  Years  1848, 1849, 18A0,  and  1851.    Seeond  SditioH.    8vo. 

Elementary  Chapters  in  Astronomy,  fix)m  the  '  Astro* 

nomie  Physique' of  Blot.    8vo.    8«.  6d. 

GRIFFIN  (Bby.  W.  N.)     A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamioa  of  a  Rigid 

Body.    8vo.    6f.  6c2. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  appended  to  a  Treatise  on 


1 


the  Motion  of  a  Blgid  Body.    8vo.    6«. 
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HIND  (BxY.  John).  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic,  com« 

prising  the  Natare  and  Um  of  Logarithms,  irlth  the  Computations  em- 
ployed by  Artifleers,  Gagen^  and  Land  Surreyors.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Btadents.  Ninth  SdUion.  With  a  New  Appendix  of  MiaoeUaneous 
Qnestiana.    12mo.    it,  Bd, 

Key  to  the  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 

Questions  for  Examination  in  all  the  Bnles  of  Anthmetio.  Second  3nHon. 
ISmo.    b9. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetical  Algehra :  Estah- 

lished  npon  strict  methods  of  Mathematical  Beasoning.  and  illostrated  by 
Select  Examples  proposed  daring  the  last  Thirty  Tears  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Cambridge.    Third  Edition.    ISmo.    b», 

Elements  of  Alff ehra.    Sixth  JBdiHon,  revised^  improved, 

and  reduced  in  price,    Syo.    10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  the 

Nature  and  Properties  of  Logarithms  and  the  oonstmotion  and  use  of 
Mathematical  Tables.    Fifth  JBdition.    12mo.    6«. 

HOPKINS  (Rbt.  W.  B.)  a  series  of  Figures  illnstrative  of  Geo- 
metrical Optics.  From  the  German  of  Professor  Schsllbach.  Demy  folio. 
10s.  6d. 

HYMERS  (Bet.  Db.)  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Astronomy. 

Second  Edition,    8vo.    14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Int^;nil  Calcnlos.     Third  Edition. 


Sto.    10s.  6d. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algehraical  Equations. 

Third  Edition,    8to.  10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.     Third  Edition,    Svo. 


9e, 

A  Treatise  on  Analytical  G^metry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions.   Third  Edition,    8yo.    10s.  M, 

LITNN  (Bet.  J.  B.)       Of  Motion.— An  Elementary  Treatise. 

8to.    7s.  6(2. 

CSiapter  I.  General  principles  of  velocity  and  acoeleration.  Chapter  11. 
Of  the  motion  of  a  point  in  general.  Analytical  expressions  for  velo- 
cities and  accelerations  in  certain  directions.  Chapter  III.  Of  the 
motion  of  a  point  affected  by  a  constant  acceleration,  the  direction  of 
which  is  always  the  same.  Chapter  IV.  Of  the  motion  of  a  point 
ajffected  by  an  acceleration,  the  direction  of  which  always  passes  through 
a  fixed  pomt.  Chapter  v.  Of  matter  and  force.  Chapter  YI.  Of  the 
dvnamical  laws  of  force,  commonly  called  the  laws  of  motion.  Chapter 
yll.  Of  certain  cases  or  free  motion  in  nature.  Chapter  YIII.  Of  con- 
strained motion  of  particles.  Chapter  IX.  Of  impulses  and  oollision  of 
particles.    Appendm :  Of  the  Cycloid. 
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MILLEB  (Pbof.)    An  Elementaiy  TreatiBe  on  the  IX 

Caloulos.    TMrd  Edition,   8vo.    fie 


A  Treatise  on  CiyBtallograplij.    870.    7s.  6d. 


O'BRIEN  (Bet.  M.  A.)     Mathematical  Tracts.    On  La  Place's 

GoellLeients:  the  Flgoie  of  the  Earth;  the  Motion  of  a  Kigid  Body  aboat 
its  Centre  of  QrsTlty ;  Precession  and  Katatlosi.    8to.    4»,9d, 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcnlos  in 


which  tiie  Method  of  Limits  Is  ezelosiyely  made  use  of.    8to.    10«.  fid. 


A  Treatise  on  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry;  or  the 

Application  of  the  Method  of  Coordinates  to  the  Bolntioii  01  Problems  in 
Puine  Geometry.    8to.    9i. 


PEACOCK  (Dbait).  a  Treatise  on  Algebra.  Vol.  L  Arith- 
metical Algebra.  8to.  lit,  Yol.  n.  Bymboucal  Algebra^  and  its  Applica- 
tion to  the  Geometry  of  Position.    8to.    16«.  6d, 


PELL    (M.    B.)      Geometrical  Illiistrations  of  the   Differential 

Calculus.    8to.    2$.  9d, 


POTTEB(B.)   Physical  Optics,  Part  n.   The  Coipnscular  Theory 

of  Light  Discussed  Mathematioally.    8yo.    7«.  6<(. 


Elementary   Hydrostatics   for    Junior   Stadents. 


8yo.    7».  6tf. 


SAKDEMAN  (A.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  a  single  Particle, 
and  of  Two  Partielee  aeting  on  one  another.    Sto.    8t.  fid. 


SCOTT  (Bey.  W.)    Elementaiy  Treatise  on  Plane  Coordinate 

Geometry,  with  its  Application  to  Curres  of  the  Second  Order.    Crown  8vo. 
69,  6d, 


WEBSTEB(T.)  The  Principles  of  Hydrostatics.  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Fluids  and  their  Practical  Application.  Fomrih 
JSdiiUfH.    Crown  8yo.    7«.  M, 
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WHEWELL  (Bbt.  Db.)       Conio  Sections;  their  principal  Pro- 

perties  prored  GeometrlcaUy.    Third  BdUion,    8to.    3i.9d. 


Mechanical  Endid.     Containing  the  Elements  of 

Meohanios  and  Hydrostatiofl,  denunutrated  after  &  maimer  of  Geometry 
Fifth  Edition.    ISmo.    &«. 


WALTON  (W.)     A  Collection  of  Elementary  Prohlems  in  Hydro- 

statioa,  and  Optica,  deaigned  for  the  tuse  of  those  Candidatea  for  Mathe- 
matical Honora,  who  are  preparing  for  the  Firat  Three  daya  of  the  Senate- 
Honae  Examination.  JPftporinff, 


A  Collection  of  Elementary  Problems  m  Statics  and 

Dynamica.     Deaigned  for  the  use  of  those  Candidatea  for  Mathematical 
Honors,  who  are  preparing  for  the  First  Three  days  of  the  Senate-Hooae 

T.TMntnftMftn.     lOt.  6a. 


A  Collection  of  Problems  m  illustration  of  the  Pnn- 

dples  of  Theoretical  Mechanica.  Second  JBdiHon^  with  nwnerout  mlt^nUions 
and  additions,    8to.    18«. 


A   Collection    of  Problems    in   illustration    of  the 

Prindplea  of  Theoretical  Hydroataties  and  Hydrodynamica.   8to.   10a.   6dL 


A  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcnlns.  8to.  10s.  6d. 


Problems  in  illnstration  of  the  Principles  of  Plane 


Coordinate  Geometry.    8to.    16«. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Analysis  to  Solid 


Geometry.        Commenced  by   D.   F.   GnxoonT,   M.A.:    oonclnded   by 
W.  Waltoh,  M.A.    Stcond  Edition,  revised  and  eorreeted.    Sro.    13f. 


Examples  of  the  Processes  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Caloolna.     Collected  by  D.  F.  Gnnoxr,  M.A.    Second  Edition, 
edited  by  W.  Wai.ton,  M.A.    8to.    18«. 


WBIGLEY  (Bbv.  A.)    A  Collection  of  Examples  and  Problems 

in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Logarithms,  MaoanratiQn,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,and  Conic  Sections,  Statica,  Dynamioa,  Hydroatatica, 
Theory  of  Equations ;  with  Answers  and  occasional  ainta.  JytA  Edition, 
eorreeted  and  enlarged.    8to.    U.  Sd. 
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ClaBsixal* 


A   (X)PIOUS   GREEK   AND   ENGLISH   LEXICON.       By 

J.  W.  DOKALDSOM,  D.D. 


ALFORD  (Deak).     Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Enelish 

Authors  for  TransUtum  mto  Greek  and  Latin;  together  with  adected 
Paaaagea  trom.  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  for  Iraoalation  into  Engliah : 
forming  a  regular  course  of  Exereiaes  in  Claaaical  GompocdtloiL.    Sto.    St, 


AMOS  (Akdsbw).    Oeaui  of  Latin  Poetry.    With  TransUtions 

8td.    12«;. 


ABUNDINES  CAMI.    Sive  Mnsanim  Cantabngiensimn  Lnsns 

Canori.    Collegit  atque  ed.  H.  D&ubt,  A.M.   J  New  (tke^h)  and  cheaper 
EdUioHf  revised  ana  oorreeUd,    Crown  8to.    7<.  0d. 


DEMOSTHENES  de  Falsa  Leffatione.    Second  :EdUi<m,  ear^fkUy 

revised.    By  B.  Snixxno,  A.M.    8to.    8«.  6(2. 


Select  Private  Orations.     After  the  Text  of 

BzunonF,  with  the  yarious  Readings  of  Rxeskx  and  Bkkxbk.  With 
English  Notes.  By  C.  T.  Pxxnoax,  A.M.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Second 
Edttion.    i2mo.    is. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.      Carefblly  le- 

printed  from  the  host  Editions : 

This  Series  is  Intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  schools  and  students  cheap 
and  accurate  editions  of  the  Glassies,  which  shall  he  superior  in  me- 
chanical execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  »i»<» 
country,  and  more  oanvenient  in  form.  The  Texts  of  the  Bibliotheea 
Classica  and  Grammar-school  Classics,  so  fu-  as  they  haTc  been  pub> 
llshed,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  hare  taken  tlieir  place  among 
scholars  as  yalnable  contributions  to  the  classical  literature  of  this 
conndry,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  Judidoos  *»m1 
practical  nature  of  English  scholarship ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed 
their  texts  from  a  careftil  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant,  it  is 
beliered  that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found.  The 
Tolumes  wHl  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in 
ISmo.  siae,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  interrals,  neatly  bound  in  oloth. 
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CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.     Carefdly  re- 

Yiaed  from  the  b«8t  Editioxa : — 

JESCHTLUS,  ez  zioviaBiinA  noeiudoae  F.  A.  Palbt,  A.M.    3s. 

EURIPIDES,  ez  noenaioiie  F.  A.  Pax.bt,  A.M.  S  YoJe.  Vol.  I.  8a  6d,  Vol.  II. 
St.  6d.    Vol.  III.    In  the  Freat, 

HERODOTUS,  ez  reoenslone  J.  W.  Blakulkt,  8.T.B.    8  vols.    7«. 

HORATIUS,  ez  reoenclone  A.  J.  Maci.sa2ik,  A.H.    2t.  6d. 

THUGTDIDBS,  ez  reoenaione  J.  G.  Domalxmom,  S.T.P.    2  toJb.    7«. 

VEROILIUS,  ez  reoenaloine  J.  CoNnroTOv,  A.M.    Ss,  6d. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  et  DE  AMICITIA,  ez  receiuione  O.  Loxo,  A.M. 

U.6d, 

CiESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  ez  reoenaione  G.  Loho,  A.M.    In  the  Press. 

NOVUM  TE8TAMENTUM  GRfiCUM,  TEXTU8  STEPHANICI,  1560.  Aooe- 
dont  ymm  lectionee  editionum  Bens,  Ekeviii,  TiaohTnanni,  Tiechen- 
doifii,  et  TiegdlesU.    Cnrante  F.  H.  Scbivxnzs,  A.M.    4«.  6<2. 

Others  in  Freforaiion. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)     A  Complete  Greek  Grammar.       Second 

JSdiHon,  yeiy  much  enlarged  and  adapted  fbar  the  nae  of  UnlTexsity  Btndenta. 

Svo.  18«. 

A  Complete  Latin  Grammar.     Second  JEdition. 

Adapted  for  the  vm  of  unlTendty  Btodents.  In  the  Press, 


Classical  Scholarsliip  and  Classical  Leammg  con- 
sidered with  especial  reference  to  CompetitilTe  Tests  and  UniTersity  Teach- 
ing.   A  Pnotl<»I  Essay  on  Liberal  Education.    Crown  8to.    5s, 

— Varronianus.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philological  Stady  of  the  Latin  Language.  Third  Sditwm, 
considerably  enlarged.    8to.    16*. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks ;  A  Critical  and  His- 
torical Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Grammar.  Seventh  JBdition, 
reriaed,  re-arranged,  and  oopionaly  illuatrated,  with  deaigna  from  the  beet 
authorities.  In  the  Press, 

ELLIS  (R.)    A  Treatise  on  Hannibal's  Passage  of  the  Alps,  in 

which  his  Route  is  traced  over  the  Little  Mont  Cenia.  with  Maps.  9to.  Is.  9d, 

EURIPIDES.    Eabulie  Quatuor.    Scilicet,  Hippolytns  Coronifer, 

Alceetis,  Iphlgenia  in  Aulide,  Iphigenia  in  Taoria.  Ad  fidem  Manusorip- 
tonim  ac  ▼eterum  Editionum  emendavit  et  Annotationibiia  inatnudt 
J.  H.  Monk,  S.T.P.    JSditio  nova.    8to.    lis. 

Separately—KiPfOLmB.    8yo,  doth,  58.    ALCBsria.    8to,  sewed,  is.  Bd, 


Tra^oedisB  Pnores  Quatuor,  ad  fidem  Manuscnptorum 

emendatee  et  breribus  Notis  instnictra.  Edidit  R.  Pobbok,  A.M.,  Ao. 
recenanit  suaaque  notolas  subjeclt  J.  Soholbvield,  A.M.  JStfttio  tertia. 
8to.    lOs.  6d. 
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HOLDEN  (Rbt.  H.  A.)    Foliomm  Silvula.    Parti.    Bang  select 

Paaugw  for  Tranalatioii  into  Latin  BlegiM  and  Heroio  Vena.     Seamd 


JUUtion,    FoatSTO.    6«. 


■  Foliomm  SUtuIa.     Part  11.     Being  Select  Passages  for 

TranalMion  into  Latin  Lyzic  and  Oraak  Vorw.    Second  JSditim.    PoafcSro. 
7«.6<i. 


—  Fohomm  Centane.       Selections  for  Translation  into 

Latin  and  Gredc  Proae,  chiefly  ttom.  the  Univenity  and  OoUega  Bzamina- 
tton  Papara.    Second  Edition.    Feat  8to.    Be. 


HTPERIDES,  The  Funeral    Oration  of,   over  Leostbenes  and 

hia  Gomxadea  in  the  Lamian  War.  The  F^agmanta  of  the  Greek  Text 
edited  with  Notes  and  an  Litxodnction,  and  an  engraTed  Faodmflo  of  the 
whole  Fapyroa.  Qy  C.  Babim«tov,  B J>.  Second  XmUonj  eorreetod.  Sro. 
8e,9d. 


The  Oration  of  Hyperides  against  Denoiofitbenes 


reapeoting  the  Trearare  of  Harpalna.  The  FtajEmenta  of  the  Greek  Text^ 
now  flrat  edited  from  the  Factimlle  of  the  MS.  diaooTered  afc  £sjptian 
Thebea  in  1M7  >  together  with  other  Fragmenta  of  the  aame  Oration  cifted 
in  Ancient  Wziten.  With  ft  Fkeliminaxy  DiaMrtation  and  Notaa,  and 
aFaoalmileofaportionoftheMS.    By  G.  Babihotov,  BJ>.     4to.    6«.6d. 


KENNEDY  (Bby.  Db.)    Prognssive  Exerases  in  Greek  Tragic 

Benarii,  followed  hy  a  Beleot^n  from  the  Greek  Venaa  of  Shrewabniy 
School,  and  prelkoed  by  a  ahort  Aooount  of  the  Iambic  Metre  and  Stjie  in 
Greek  Tragedy.  For  the  nae  of  Sohoola  and  Frigate  Stodenta.  Second 
Ediiion,  altered  and  recited,    8to.    %t. 


MULLEB  (C.  0.)     Dissertations  on  the  Eumenides  of  ^Bschylns 

With  Critical  Remarka  and  ai^  Appendix.    TranaUted  from  the  Gennan. 
Second  JSdiiion,    8to.    6«.  M, 


OEES  (Bbv.  Db.)    Mvbcb  Etonenses  sive  Carminvm  Etonss  Gondi- 

torrm  Deleotra.    Seotiea  Nova.    VoL  I.  FaaoiorlTa  I.    Sro.    0a. 


PLATO,  The  Protagoras  of.      The  Greek  Text,  with  English 

Notea.    ByW.  WATTBrMtA.    8to.    5t.6d. 
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PLAUTUS  (M.A.)  Aolulana.    Ad  fidem  Codioum  qui  in  Bibliotheca 

MnMi  BxitMuxlci  exstant  aUonunque  noiuralloniia  noaDiuiti  NofciigiM  et 
Glotimrio  looaplste  ixistraxit  J.  Hildta&d,  A.M.  £dUio  Altera.  8to. 
7t.M. 

Menschmei:      Ad    fidem    Codicum    qui    in 

Bibliotheca  Mmai  Briteimicl  ezitant  aUommque  noniuillonun  reoeiumit^ 
Notiaque  efe  G  loiMiio  looaplatd  Inctroxit  J.  Hiu>tax]>,  A.M.   £dUio  altera. 


PBOPERTIUS.    With  English  Notes,  a  Preface  on  the  State  of 

Latin  ScholAXflhip.    BjF.A.  Fauet.    With  oopioiu  Indiow.    Ids.  ed. 

SOPHOCLES.    (Edipns  Goloneos,  with  restored  Text  and  Notes, 
bj  the  B«T.  0.  B.  FAunB.    IntkeFresg. 

TACITUS  (C.)  Opera,  ad  Codices  antiqnissimos  exactaetemendata, 

ConunsDtaxio  oritico  et  exegetioo  illvstnite.  4  rob.  8to.  Bdidit  F.  Rrtbb, 
Fxof.  Bomianais.    1/.  St. 


ATHENAE  CANTABRIGIENSES.      By  C.  H.  Coofbb,  P.S.A. 

and  THOxpsoif  CoorsB. 

This  work,  in  iiliutntlan  of  the  biography  of  notable  and  eminent  men 
who  hare  been  members  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Cambridge^  oomprehends, 
notices  of :  1.  Antbors.  2.  Cardinals,  arohbishops,  bishops,  abbats, 
heads  of  religions  houses  and  other  Church  dignitanee.  3.  Statesmen, 
diplomatists,  milltarT  and  naral  oommandears.  4.  Jndspes  and  eminent 
pnetltionerB  of  the  aril  or  ccmunon  law.  6.  SufforerB  lor  religioios  and 
political  opinions.  6.  Fexsons  distinguished  for  snocess  In  tuition.  7. 
Eminent  physidans  and  medical  practltionen.  8.  Artists,  mnsiniants 
and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  Colleges,  profeasois,  snd  principal  officers  of 
the  nnlTertitr.  10.  BeneifiotorB  to  the  nniyersily  and  colleges  or  to 
the  public  at  large. 
Volume  I.    1500— 1M5.    BTo.eloth,    iSi^-^YoL  II.  Ifearl^  lUady, 
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